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Coming Every Week—52 Times a Year—Not 12. 


Enlarged, improved, and bringing to the entire family 
the best of American life in fact, fiction and comment. 


The Youthis Companion 


Is the best investment in good reading that you can make at any 
price. It is pre-eminently the leader both in quantity and quality. 


“ON THE WAR-PATH” 


A great Serial Story, by J. W. Schultz, who was brought up among the Blackfeet. 


There will be 300 other stories—some of them serials—and every 
one a story worth reading. There will be stories by Theodore 
G. Roberts and C. A. Stephens and Archibald Rutledge and A. S. 
Pier and Chas. Askins—stories of boarding school, splendid football 
and baseball stories, notes on science, current events, informing 
editorials, The Boys’ Page, The Girls’ Page, The Doctor's Corner. 


If you don’t know The Companion, let us send Sample Copies containing the opening 
chapters of Arthur Stanwood Piers fine story of St. Femothy's school-days, “* His Father's Son.” 


Dx 19 


To Jan. 1915, for one year s subscription 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out this slip or mentions 
this publication and sends it at once with $2.00 will receive 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
Z weeks of 1913, including the Holiday Numbers. 
4%! 2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 
3. The 52 weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Easy on Man and Team 


Low Down 
Short Coupled 






There is no argument as to the value of the Manure Spreader, 
neither as to the saving in time and labor nor in the increase in yield, 
resulting from proper spreading of fertilizer. 

The most profitable investment you can make is— 


The Flying Dutchman Spreader 


A Steel Frame, Low Down, Close Coupled, Endless Apron Spreader, of the 
most modern construction, greatest convenience and lightest draft. 

Easy to Load—The top of the Box being only 42 inches high, it is easy and 
quickly loaded, without that back-breaking lift. * s 

Runs Easy — The box being higher in front than in rear, the apron runs 
down hill, giving lighter draft—you know it’s easier to pull a load down hill 
than up. It is also equipped with Roller Bearings—reducing friction. 

Wheels Under the Load—Just where they should be to secure the lightest 
draft— most convenience in turning and plenty of traction power on the rear 
wheels, without the use of lugs. 

Clearance—The Endless Apron has 18 inches between its lowest point and 
the ground—6 inches more than most others. 


Steel Frame, Steel Wheels, Steel Beater, Chain Drive 


No other Spreader is so strong and well built. The Apron runs on three sets 
of steel rollers, safely carries 5,000 pounds without sagging. 

Easy to Handle —One Lever operates the entire machine—a boy can 
handle it as well as a man, with no chance of breaking the machine. Being close 
coupled, it is convenient around the barnyard. 

We also build the MOLINE SPREADER which is of the same 
general construction, except it has a Return Apron. 

y% Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer and Write Today for »4%« 
* our Handsome Spreader Booklet and 1914 % 
Flying Dutchman Almanac FREE, 


f MOLINE* PLOW Co. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILL. 
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‘*Here Is a 
Watch 
That'll 
Be Your 


yt Partner 
| 1 \ for Life’’ 


Go See It At Any First-Class Jew- 
eler’s. Have Him Tell You About 
the Famous South Bend Ice-Test! 
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South Bend Watch passes through—that of being frozen 
in solid ice for twenty-four hours. Think of owning a 
watch built of such superlative materials, of such remarkable 
workmanship that neither boiling temperature nor below freez- 


ing can affect it. 


~South Bend” 


Surely this is the kind of watch 
you want—a watch that you can 
trust through your lifetime, and 
one you can hand down to your 
children as a treasured heirloom 
when you are gone. 

When you are in town ask the 
leading jeweler to show you the 
new South Bend ‘‘double-roller’’ 
movement. No watch made sur- 
passesit. The South Bend Watch 
is never sold by mail. You can 
secure it only through the retail 
jeweler, who adjusts it and regu- 
lates it to suit your individual quirements. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., 102 Water St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ee ee ee TTT Ti 


()*scx a quality watch can stand the drastic test that every 








personality. That is ome reason 
why South Bend Watches are such 
superb time-keepers, 


Write for the Free 
Booklet Today 


It tells all about this marvelous 
watch, how it 
is made, the 
amazing testsit } 
goes through, : 
and why you (F 
will find it so # 
exactly suited 
to your re- 
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HAND” that is de- 


“HIRED 
pendable, willing and always 
on the job. 


IN HOUSE, DAIRY 
AND BARN 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans in a way 
that makes other cleaning methods 
look doubtful. 


The Old Dutch Cleanser way is a 
thorough way, 


AN EASIER AND QUICKER WAY. 


No job too big or too small for 
Old Dutch Cleanser. 


Many Uses and Directions on 
Large Sifter Can—10c 


Dont Be Wrrnout It 
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Earm Cleaning 
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The Time to Settle Down 


A boy never does much good in any- 
thing until he has settled down to iis 
life work. While he thinks one day 
that he will be a lawyer, another day a 
doctor, another perhaps a _ preacher, 
and then concludes that after all he 
had better stay on the farm, he is not 
likely to do much. He will not work 
to much purpose until he has definitely 
fixed on his vocation in life and settles 
down. A young man in search of a 
wife is not likely to make such prog- 
ress aS long as he is undecided as to 
which one of two or three girls he 
will honor with a proposal, and ascer- 
tain Whether the one thus honored 
considers it a real honor. 

The farmers of the United States 
have been playing leap frog over each 
other for over a hundred years, in fact, 
ever since the Revolution. First it 
was from Pennsylvania to Ohio, or as 
it was then called “the Ohio,” giving 
the impression of a great, undefined 
country. Then it was to Indiana, to 
Illinois, to Iowa, to Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, to Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, to Wyoming, Colorado and 
Montana, and of late years to Canada 
or to the Pacific coast or the inter- 
mountain states or perhaps Texas. 

One time a farmer told us about a 
certain cow that he had. If he put her 
in a new pasture, after she had satis- 
fied her appetite, she proceeded to 
take the range of the field, and then 
of the farm, going around and around 
near the fence. Then she had the 
strange delusion that any grass on the 
other side of the fence was a little bet- 
ter than that inside, and proceeded to 
break her way through the fence, lead- 
ing the herd with her. “That cow,” 
said the farmer, “is a nuisance.” 

Farmers have been acting on about 
the same principle. One of the main 
objects of their moving was to secure 
greater value for the same or less 
money. We have come now to about 
the end of our tether. There may be 
some advantages, there may be some 
cheaper lands in the South, or lands 
of even greater value; but there are 
conditions attached—change of cli- 
mate, change of crops, change of so- 
ciety. This holds true whether we 
go north, south, east or west from the 
particular state in which we may be 
living. 

Farmers should understand that the 
good land watered by the rain from 
heaven has long since passed out of 
the hands of the government, and 
largely out of the hands of speculators 
as well, and that there are no great 
bargains anywhere. It is time they 
learned that every state and every 
particular part of a state has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages as 
well; and that the value of land in 
these states will largely be determined 
by the management of the owner. 
Prices may vary. They always have 
and always will; but value, that is, its 
producing power as measured in bush- 
els or tons, is reasonably stable. The 
value as measured in dollars may not 
be stable, because prices, or the ex- 
change value of farm products for dol- 
lars, may vary; but the intrinsic ca- 
pacity for production is stable. There 
is a potential value that may be great- 
er than present value; but that again 
depends on the ability of the farmer to 
realize this potential value. 

As it is at present, we are scarcely 
farming at all. We are simply, like 
the prodigal son, marketing the stored 
fertility of the ages, which is more like 
mining than farming. There is an end 
to this. Our lands are wearing out 
more rapidly than people realize; else 
Why should we, with the best soils in 
the world, get less bushels and tons 
per acre than any other civilized 
country except Russia and India? 

It is time for us to settle down to 
farming. It is time for us to realize 
that the value of land depends more 
than anything else on the men who 





farm it. Prices may vary; but the 
value of land is reasonably stable and 
varies mainly with the manifest ca- 
pacity and ability of the man who tills 
it; 

Any of the states we have mentioned 
are good enough. The value the land 
will have depends on how well they 
are cultivated . When we become sat- 
isfied and believe that we are in a 
good pasture and that there is plenty 
of it, we will begin to farm in earnest. 
We will rotate our crops; will intro- 
duce live stock; will be fair and hon- 
est with the land. When we do this 
we will have abundant and genuine 
prosperity, no matter what political 
party is in power, no matter what 
competition from other countries there 
may be. We have the land, the cli- 
mate and the market; and if we fail, it 
is because we are wandering, waver- 
ing, dissatisfied creatures, incapable 
of becoming good farmers. 
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Lime Hungry Soils 
Experiments and practical farm ex- 
perience in all the eastern states, in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
parts of Iowa, has shown beyond ques- 


tion that the soil is becoming lime hun- 
gry. This is the natural result of con- 











same result is obtained, and much 
cheaper, by the application of ground 
limestone, for quicklime speedily be- 
comes ground limestone when exposed 
to air and moisture combined. The 
trouble in many cases is that the de- 
mand for it has not been great enough 
to justify any owner of a limestone 
quarry in fitting himself for grinding it 
in a large way. 

A large per cent of the soils in south- 
ern Iowa and in Missouri; in fact, over 
all the older settled parts of these 
states, now need lime. There was plen- 
ty of it in the glaciated districts at 
first. Every year it becomes less, and 
it is necessary now for us to supply 
ground limestone. There is scarcely 
any soil that needs liming at all that 
should not have two tons of ground 
limestone per acre. If you want to grow 
alfalfa, you had better put on four tons, 
for alfalfa is hungry for lime, and re- 
fuses to grow without it. The best al- 
falfa soils in the world are those that 
have an abundance and superabundance 
of lime. A soil naturally limestone may 
become acid, however, and need lim- 
ing, paradoxical as that may seem. In 
our boyhood days, we got best results 
with lime on what was known as heavy 
limestone land. 

The sooner we get at liming, the bet- 
ter. The way to get at it is, first, to 
think about it. The coming winter is a 





School Exhibit. 


tinued cropping in any of our grains. 
The hard water in our wells is due to 
the washing out of lime and other min- 
erals from the soil. 

Such soils in time become acid and 
refuse to grow the larger clovers or 
alfalfa. When these refuse to grow, 
weeds grow, and the acidity of the soil 
can be fairly guessed at by the appear- 
ance of sorrel starting in a spot in the 
field and spreading out. In fact, in 
traveling over the country from Iowa 
to New York, you can judge the acidity 
of the soil by the presence of this mis- 
erable weed, which, while it will grow 
on non-acid land, where it is liable to 
be crowded out by better grasses, has 
acid land largely to itself. 

We are just beginning to learn how 
to use lime. In our boyhood we ap- 
plied it without knowing why, but we 
found out this, that an application of it 
enabled us to grow all the clovers, and 
also put the land in better physical 
condition by the process known as floc- 
culation. As applied then, it was ap- 
plied in excessive amounts, and it was 
found that applications made less than 
ten years apart did no good, for what 
we now know to be the reason, that 
after being once limed, the soil ceased 
to be acid, and hence needed no cor- 
rective for acidity. We now know that 
we applied many times too much. The 
reason why a hundred bushels per acre 
were applied was because less than 
that could not be spread evenly on the 
land by the only method then known, 
the use of a shovel. 

We now know that it is not neces- 


. sary to use quicklime at all; that the 





good time to do the thinking and get- 
ting ready. When farmers create a 
demand for lime, the supply will fol- 
low. 





Agriculture In An Iowa 
School 


In the extreme southern part of Des 
Moines, where the town changes to 
the country, is a three-room school, 
where agriculture has been taught for 
a year and ahalf. The parents of most 
of the children live on five or ten-acre 
plots of land. Mr. Atchly, the principal 
of this chool, started his agricultural 
work a little over a year ago. The 
start was so promising that the school 
authorities have bought for him two 
acres of land at $800 an acre. On these 
two acres he hopes next year to give 
each child a plot. Naturally, most at- 
tention will be paid to the raising of 
vegetables, fruit and chickens, for it is 
to this type of farming that the dis- 
trict is mostly devoted. 

In the picture may be seen Mr. Atch- 
ly and three of his boys, examining the 
exhibits made at the school in October. 
There were several very good samples 
of corn, and quite a variety of garden 
products. A large number of parents 
came to look over the exhibit, and in 
the evening they talked over some of 
the problems of their school. They ex- 
pressed themselves as much pleased 
with the start made in teaching agri- 
culture, and said that they hoped to see 
more done next year, 





Pit Storage of Potatoes 


Although there are many objections 
to storing potatoes in pits, this is the 
way in which thousands of bushels are 
kept through the winter each year. 
While it is one of the simplest ways, 
there are certain precautions all grow- 
ers should observe if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be expected. 

In the first place, each pit should be 
located in a spot having good drain- 
age. If it is a low spot, subject to 
flooding in a wet season, the result 
will be disastrous for the potatoes. The 
pits are generally situated in the field, 
for convenience at digging time. It is 
best to have several small or medium- 
sized pits than a few exceptionally 
large ones. The potatoes will keep 
better and pay for the extra work. 

In order to get below the frost line, 
the potato grower should dig down 
from a foot to eighteen inches below 
the surface, or possibly deeper, de- 
pending upon the severity of winter 
in his climate. The pits may be rect- 
angular in shape or simply round. It 
is not advisable to have a pile more 
than four feet high. 

Potatoes keep best in a cool, dry 
place, and at a temperature of from 
32 to 35 degrees Fahrenheit. It is dif- 
ficult to regulate the temperature sat- 
isfactorily in pits, because if sufficient 
covering is placed over them at first 
to protect them from severe freezes, 
they are apt to be kept too warm; and 
if the covering is too light they are apt 
to freeze. 

The general practice is simply to 
throw straw or potato vines over them 
in the fall, or other covering to keep 
out the light. Then, when cold weath- 
er sets in, a covering of earth can be 
thrown over the straw, the depth de- 
pending upon the severity of the cold. 
In this farmers must use their com- 
mon sense, and not depend upon gen- 
eral directions. A farmer generally 
knows how deep to put his water pipes 
to avoid freezing, and this may answer 
as a rather safe guide in covering po- 
tatoes. 

Ventilation must be provided, but is 
often neglected. To allow this, the 
first straw covering may be brought 
out through the earth at the peak of 
the pit. 

When market prices are reasonably 
good, it is generally advisable to sell 
the crop in the fall. The expense for 
labor in handling and getting to mar- 
ket is less then, and there is no shrink- 
age. It was found at the North Da- 
kota experiment station that potatoes 
would shrink from 10 to 15 per cent 
from the time put in storage in the fall 
until taken out in the spring. This 
was under favorable conditions. Loss 
from freezing or rot, as well as sprout- 
ing, would make it much greater. A 
farmer takes a chance when he holds 
his crop, and is often the loser. 

Under conditions exceptionally fa- 
vorable, potatoes have been known to 
keep for two years. E. H. Grubb, a 
well-known potato authority, in his 
book on potatoes, relates one instance 
where he was given several bushels of 
potatoes which had been kept 200 feet 
underground in a mine in Colorado for 
two years. There was good ventilation 
of dry air, and the temperature stood 
at 40 degrees throughout the year. 
When he got the potatoes, he says they 
seemed to be as firm and as good to 
eat as when they were put in there. 
Apparently there had been no shrink- 
age, and there were no sprouts. In 
building storage houses, he recom- 
mends that these conditions be dupli- 
cated as nearly as possible. 





Two hundred and twenty-three bags 
of corn chop shipped from Kansas 
City to Cherrydale, Kansas, was re- 
cently siezed because it was found to 
be adulterated with sand. The seller 
of the feed will be prosecuted. 
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Fer ( Cheaper Money 


From this time on for the next year 
or two, until the is finally 
solved, farmers will be interested in 
the various ,lans for getting money at 
lower rates of interest. We have no 
plan to offer, but we venture to submit 
a few fundamental principles 

The 
anywhere on earth is to 
for the 





question 


only way to get cheaper money 
get better 
lower the credit, the 
higher the interest. Bankers will loan 
moncy to one man at 6 per cent, and 
charge another 8 or 10 per cent. They 
are not to be blamed for doing this, if 
one man has better credit than the 
othe Theretore, the question is how 
to improve credit. 

There are two ways. One is to be- 
come more worthy of credit by better 
farming and better management, and 
by developing a better character, and 
thus be entitled to money at lower 
rates. In other words, to raise more 
stuff and become such a man that peo- 
ple will depend on the fulfillment of 
your promise. That’s One way, and the 
one sure way. 

The other way is combining credits 
under some form of cooperation. It 
is this principle that underlies all the 
methods for obtaining cheaper money 
in the Old World. The German fur- 
nishes what he calls a Landschaften. 
He organizes a credit coéperative bank 
{the name is immaterial), and he gives 
to this bank his credit. When a hun- 
dred men form an organization and 
give a mortgage on their farms to this 
bank, and become liable for the debts 
of the bank, that bank can borrow 
money to loan to the coéperators at a 
lower rate of interest than any one in- 
dividual could borrow it. Unlimited 


credit; 


liability for the payment of debts is 
the essential thing. We believe in 
some cases the liability is limited to 


about twice the amount of the loan, as 
is the case under our national banking 
act, the stockholder to the extent of 
a thousand dollars being liable for two 
thousand if the bank breaks up. In 
other cases the individual is liable for 
all the debts of the bank of which he 
is a member. This unlimited liabil- 
ity (or limited, as the case may be) 
gives credit to the corporation. Men 
who have large sums of money to loan 
will lend it freely to them, when they 
would not loan it to one man, this, of 
course, in large amounts, to be bor- 
rowed for a considerable length of 
time—five. ten, forty, fifty years. It is 
of course of no use to the landless man 
nor to the man whose farm is already 
heavily mortgaged, or mortgaged in 
excess of the amount he expects to re- 
ceive to pay it off. 

Then there is another kind of credit 
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bank, of which there are hundreds in 
various countries of the Old World. We 
are more particularly acquainted with 
the credit banks in Ireland. These are 
formed by the poorest of the poor, men 
whose personal credit would not be 
good for five dollars at any other bank. 
By forming these credit banks, made 
up by men of character and integrity, 
by giving their personal note with two 
securities, convincing the bank that 
this money is not to be used to pay off 
old debts, but for productive purposes 
only, that is, to buy a cow or a mule 
or a brood sow, or seeds or fertilizers, 
and then submitting to supervision of 
the care of whatever is bought with 
the money loaned them, these men 
can borrow money at as low a rate as 
the most prosperous merchant in Dub- 
lin or Belfast, but of course only in 
small amounts. These banks are suc- 
cessful. You could carry everything 
that belongs to the clerical part of 
them in a small hand grip. There is 
very little expense. They are limited 
to people who belong to the same 
community, ali of whom are. well 
known, and with whom it is a point 
of honor to carry out their agreement. 
This we regard as fundamental to any 
plan for improving the farmer’s credit. 

It has been proposed by some that 
the county should assume the respon- 
sibility; that farmers should give their 
mortgages to the county, and that the 
county should sell bonds. Others pro- 
pose the organization of banks to 
whom the mortgages should be given 
and the money borrowed on the credit 
of this bank turned over to the man 
who gives the mortgage. In either 
case, however, we would need to have 
better farming than we have now, for 
even land security is likely to depre- 
ciate in the market either by a fall in 
the price of land or by the wearing out 
of the land by bad farming. 

Hence we have no plan to offer. We 
simply want to set up some stakes to 


enable farmers to think straight on 
this subject, according to our idea of 
straightness. 





A Wise Old Farmer 


A retired farmer and his good wife 
called on us the other day, and in re- 
ply to our questions, the farmer told us 
how they had solved the problem of re- 
tiring. He has about two hundred 
acres of land. He rented his farm, re- 
serving twenty acres. On this he built 
a house, and has some choice cows, 
some chickens, a pig or two, some good 
horses. He turns over the entire man- 
agement of his farm to the tenant, 
helping him as he can when help is 
needed, and asking help if he needs it. 
So they drink their milk, eat their but- 
ter, live off the garden and poultry 
yard, look after the cows and chickens 
and pigs and horses, and attend their 
church. He was glad to tell us that his 
church had put up a sign that it is a 
community church. A happier looking 
couple we have never met. 

Why is not this the ideal way of 
solving the problem of retiring, rather 
than moving to town? These people 
have not had to break off the old asso- 
ciations and leave the old associates. 
They are living a sane life, and the 
only sane life for farmers to lead— 
among those they have Known for long 
years. The husband is not burdened 
with heavy labor. He can lead his own 
life in his own way. He is interested 
in the school as well as in the church; 
and is interested in the society to 
which he has been accustomed. He 
knows all the young people in his com- 
munity, and they all know him. 

How much better this is than moving 
to town among strangers and being re- 

garded as unprogressive and a hin- 
- to the progress of the town. We 
don’t say this; we are simply voicing 
the common opinion of townsmen as to 
a great number of retired farmers—not 
all. If every farmer would do this, the 
country school would not be sterilized; 
the church wouid not be weakened; so- 
cial life would be maintained, and men 
would live longer and be happier. The 
time comes when the man on the farm 
must do less work; when he feels that 
the management of the farms is a bur- 
den. He can then retire on his own 
farm, among his own friends, and live 
out his days, which he is not likely to 
do if he makes such a sudden change 
in his environment, and such a radical 
one. 

This is not the only man who has 
followed our advice in this. They drop 





in on us from time to time, simply to 
tell us that they have adopted our sug- 
gestions, and how happy they are be- 
cause they did so. 





From Field to Table 


It is conceded on all hands that the 
living could be perceptibly de- 
creased, and the profits of farming in- 
creased, if there were some direct way 
across lots from the field where the 
farmer grows potatoes and melons and 
vegetables, where poultry cackles and 
hens lay eggs, to the table of the man 
in the city. What is the best way 
across lots is one of the problems that 
very seriously engage the attention of 
the American people both in town and 
country. As the cost of living mounts 
higher, as it likely will, the problem 
will become more serious and absorb- 
ing. 

Professor King, ef the University of 
Pennsylvania, in connection with a 
number of practical bvsiness men, has 
been making some investigations, first, 
as to what portion of the Philadelphia 
consumer’s dollar the Pennsylvania 
farmer gets. They report that for ev- 
ery 50 cents the farmer gets, the con- 
sumer pays $1.18. In other words, it 
costs 68 cents to get 50 cents’ worth 
of farm produce into the kitchen ready 
to cook and put on the table. 

The committeee concluded that the 
best plan was not the usual one of 
forming coéperative societies in the 
country, and other cooperative socie- 
ties in the city, but to make the trolley 
line the bond of union between city 
and country; in other words, to make 
the trolley the middleman. There are 
thirty trolley lines in Philadelphia; and 
one of them, known as the Lehigh Val- 
ley Transit Company, has undertaken 
to solve the problem along its lines. 

This it proposes to do, first, by con- 
ducting a campaign of education in the 
country, to persuade the farmers to 
raise garden stuff and country produce 
—not cattle, horses and sheep, but po- 
tatoes, cabbages, melons, pumpkins, 
cabbages, cucumbers, etc., etc., and 
show them how to doit. Before it can 
be shipped, they must have the stuff. 
The second thing is to establish de- 
pots out in the country, put agents in 
charge of them, and authorize them to 
take orders from the farmers for the 
stuff they want to buy in the city; 
and then establish other stations in 
the residence districts, where city peo- 
ple can leave orders for what they 
want to buy in the country. The stuff 
can be hauled in over night, for distri- 
bution in the market place of Phila- 
delphia and at these local stations. 

We do not know how much this will 
reduce the cost of living, but it is ob- 
vious at once that it makes an impor- 
tant saving to farmers, first, in the 
long haul to the market, which must 
be made in the latter part of the night; 
second, in the saving of commissions, 
where the stuff must be consigned to 
commission merchants. Then there is 
the advantage of getting stuff in fresh, 
for the railroad guarantees to deliver 


cost of 


everything consigned to their line 
within five hours’ time. And so the 


Lehigh Valley Company is hauling in 
eighty tons of stuff every night, which 
must mean vastly increased profits to 
the stockholders. 

This strikes us as the most feasible 
plan that we have yet heard of, and it 
seems to work in Philadelphia. The 
only difficulty so far is that the trolley 
lines and the railroad lines are of dif- 
ferent gauge. It is hoped that this will 
be remedied by a subway with the trol- 
ley line gauge. 

Why is not this practical in St. 
Louis, Kansas City or Des Moines? 
Des Moines has pretty nearly enough 
farm land within the city limits itself, 
to say nothing of stations on the in- 
terurban lines, all of which are the 
same guage (in fact, under the same 
ownership), to give every man, woman 
and child a square meal once a day, 
twice a day, possibly three times a 
day, provided only the farmers within 
the city limits and near these trolley 
lines, would turn their attention to veg- 
etable gardening, to fruit growing, to 
poultry raising. Under these conditions 
the farmer ought to get 75 cents out 
of the consumer’s dollar, instead of 42 
cents, as they have been getting in 
Philadelphia heretofore. 

We shall have to come to something 
of this kind after a while. Our cities 
have grown so large, and so much of 
the unimproved land in them is held 





a 
for speculation, that there mugt be 
rearrangement of the way of ge sting 
food for these people, other thar, that 
which was all right enough in th. little 
country town. Of course there wit be 
mourning, lamentation and woe 4; Long 
the commission men in Philadel)hig 
and in every other city that adopts a 
plan of this kind. It seems to be sim. 
ply a question as to who shall mourn — 
the commission men, the people who 
raise the stuff, or the people who eat it. 

At first blush, it would seem sensible 
—if men who are especially qual tied 
and equipped for raising the class of 
products of which we have spoken 
would give this their undivided atten- 
tion, and the farmer give his undiviq- 
ed attention to raising the grain anq 
the live stock, and grow only enough 
vegetables to meet the requirements of 
his own family. We feel it in 
bones that it will come to this by anq 
by. The vast expense of getting the 
food from the field to the kitchen jn 
town will force it sooner or later. 

Farmers need cooperation of a dif- 


a 


our 


ferent kind: coéperation in growing 
the same kind of live stock, for ex- 


ample, in the township or the county; 
cooperation in standardizing their 
products before sending them to mar- 
ket; and coéperation in various other 
ways of which we have spoken fre- 
quently. The farmer has two things 
to do to get along. One is to raise his 
crops with the minimum of expense, 
and the other is to sell them to advan- 
tage; and he can not do this alone. 
We must learn to help one another and 
to work to each other’s hands, if we 
expect to prosper. 





Precedents 


Our readers have all their lives heard 
of legal precedents, the means by which 
lawyers tie themselves up to the past 
without any conception of the changes 
in times and customs and circum- 
stances, that may render the precedent 
one of evil and not of good. 

But lawyers do not have a monopoly 
of precedents. We recently heard of a 
church precedent which fills us with 
indignation. A very enthusiastic young 
preacher in the corn belt had three ap- 
pointments which he filled the last 
year. He had sense enough to see that 
one good, strong church in that field 
was better than three weaklings with 
services once in three weeks, and no 
pastoral visitation or supervision. So 
in the course of the year he persuaded 
the members of these three churches 
to plan to build a church at a central 
location, to buy five acres of ground, 
and, as he was a carpenter before he 
was a preacher, to give him the con- 
tract to build the church, and then 
employ him to preach the gospel to the 
three congregations for $500 a year. 

Here was a man who had a vision: 
but when the ecclesiastics were asked 
to ratify this agreement, then sent this 
young man off to a church in some 
neighboring city, that is run by rich 
people, where he is almost certain to 
be a failure; for rich people who run 
churches don’t have much sympathy 
with young men with visions. 

When an intimate friend of the young 
man protested with the appointed pow- 
er, he simply held up his hands and 
said: ‘We have no precedent for any- 
thing like that.” 

When we get to thinking about the 
waste of men and of money that is 
going on in the country churches, tend- 
ing to widen the divisions even in the 
same denomination, our blood boils 
with righteous indignation. The prece- 
dent preachers are quite as much of a 
hindrance to the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth as precedent 
lawyers are to the administration of 
justice. 





Our Serial Story 


This week we begin a new serial 
story, or, rather, an old story that will 
be new to most of our readers—Seven- 
oaks, by J. G. Holland. It is a rattling 
good story, clean and wholesome, and 
one of the sort that will interest boih 
young and old. If any of your neigh- 
bors are intending to subscribe for 
Wallaces’ Farmer this winter, and we 
hope they are, tell them to send in 
their orders at once, and thus get the 
first chapters of this story. New yearly 
subscriptions received now will be cred- 
ited to January 1, 1915. 
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Bank Reserves—Soil Reserves 


The bankers of the United States 
ll stirred up over the new cur- 


are al 

rency bill; and while they seem to 
agree to its general provisions, they 
are unwilling that the reserves should 


go out of the control of the bankers, 
and more particularly the bankers in 
the big reserve cities such as Chicago, 
New York, and others. It may be well 
to discuss just what these reserves 
mean. 

The national banking act requires 
all national banks to keep a certain 
per cent of their profits in banks in re- 
serve cities. For example, many banks 
of lowa keep the reserves which the 
law requires in Des Moines, and the 
Des Moines banks in turn put their 
reserves in Chicago, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, whence they can 
be returned on call. The result is vast 
accumulations of surplus money in 
these great centers, particularly New 
York, which can be used for specula- 
tion or for legitimate business, and 
the control of which involves largely 
the control of railroads and leads to 
the foundation of what is called the 
money trust. 

Some bankers feel that this has 
gone on just about long enough. Other 
bankers and the people generally feel 
it more keenly; and it was with the 
idea of breaking up these accumula- 
tions and keeping the money distrib- 
uted throughout the country that the 
curreney bill was formulated. 

We do not profess to know a great 
deal about this currency bill nor to 
have studied it very carefully. It is 
out of our line anyhow. The bankers 
in the big cities, however, seem to 
take about the same attitude toward 
it that the railroads took toward the 
rate bill, the theory being that men 
who have given their lives to the busi- 
ness should know more about handling 
reserves than men who are not bank- 
ers, appointed by the president. The 
railroads for years fought bitterly the 
idea of having an Interstate Commerce 
Commission, contending that it inter- 
fered with their business, but the re- 
have been manifestly satisfac- 
tory both to the people and the rail- 
roads, and no attempt to do away 
with this commission would be toler- 


sults 


ated by the public for a moment. It , 


may be that in case this bill goes 
through, the experience of the rail- 
roads will be duplicated by the bank- 
ers. 

The great objection that the people 
have to this piling up of reserves in 
New York, where the money can be 
manipulated by men who can make a 
profit out of it, is that it does not al- 
ways come back when wanted. In the 
fall of 1907, those great central banks 
refused to send back currency; and as 
a result every farmer in the west who 
had hogs or cattle to sell had to lose 
about one-third of their value. We 
were obliged to use clearing house 
certificates, with which Wallaces’ 
Farmer could not pay postage. It is 
to avoid just such a condition as this 
that the currency bill is being formu- 
lated. 

We are not half as much interested 
n bank reserves, however, aS we are 
n soil reserves. By “soil reserves” 
ve mean the fertility of the soil. When 
ur system of handling bank reserves 
reaks down, as it did in 1907, we can 
isily get a substitute for currency, 
ind get through somehow. We can not 
reate soil reserves in that way. A 
system of bank reserves that would 
inake the reserves in the local bank 
available for the requirements of the 
people in that neighborhood in time 
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stress would be ideal; for what is a 
serve but something set aside to use 
in an emergency? And then it should 
be used. 
If the soil reserves were kept where 
ey belong, that is, in the soil itself, 
ready to be drawn upon each year as 
’ farmer thought best, there would 
no reason to complain of the lack 
of soil fertility; and not only this, but 
various other problems would be 
solved. As it is now, the soil reserves 
on many farms are being depleted as 
tast as we can draw them out. Nature 
is a better banker than any man in 
any bank of any kind in the United 
States; for she refuses to allow the 
larmer to draw out all of the fertility 
ot his soil at once. She reserves some- 
thing, whether the farmer likes it or 
not. Otherwise, in a hundred years the 
corn belt would be a desert, If every 





farmer had the power to hog in all the 
fertility of the soil, the next generation 
of farmers would be paupers. 

On grain farms we are exhausting 
this reserve, this fertility, just as fast 
as nature permits it, and moving it off 
the farm. Some of it is caught by 
neighboring farmers who feed cattle 
and fertilize their land with their 
neighbors’ grain; but most of it goes 
into the cities of the world, and when 
it once gets into the city, it goes into 
the sewers, pollutes the streams and 
spreads typhoid fever and other dis- 
eases along the whole line. Our small- 
er streams are now beginning to run 
yellow with human waste. Sanitary 
commissions regard this as their big- 
gest problem of the times: How to uti- 
lize sewage and keep men from drink- 
ing their own excretions. 

Manifestly, the thing for every farm- 
er to do is to keep his soil reserves 
on his own farm, to utilize all waste, 
to store up his available fertility, know- 
ing that there is fertility locked up in 
the soil particles, which will be given 
up in due time as required. When the 
farmer has a farm stored with fertil- 
ity, he is “on Easy street.’’ He knows 
it can not get away except by his neg- 
lect. He knows that it is there as a 
heritage for his children. 

The question of bank reserves is an 
important matter, but it is not half as 
important as the question of soil re- 
serves. The practical working out of 
our system of renting on the shares 
for one year or other short lease has 
simply been forcing the tenant to get 
out of the soil all he can, and say, in 
acts if not in words, “After me the 
deluge. Let posterity take care of it- 
self.” Through her age-long processes 
nature has stored the soils of the corn 
belt with fertility which should last as 
the fertility of much of China has last- 
ed, for four thousand years, if we real- 
ly farmed instead of speculated in land 
—mining the fertility and selling it for 
forty years at the cost of mining, and 
for the last ten or fifteen years at a 
small profit over the cost of mining. 





Spring Sown Grasses 


Not the least of the effects of the 
severe drouth that has struck a large 
section of the western farming area 
is the destruction of the spring sown 


grasses by the intense heat. We fear 
that outside of the drouth sections, 
where fairly good crops of corn have 
been grown, many of the spring sown 
grasses have perished. This is espe- 
cially true where they have been sown 
with a late nurse crop, say late oats, 
or where the winter wheat has lodged. 

A successful stand of grass every 
year is necessary to the maintenance 
of a rotation of crops, and any failure 
of the grass crop interferes more or 
less seriously with all the farming op- 
erations, not so much for the present 
year as for the future. It is a serious 
loss to an up-to-date farrner to miss 
a stand of clover and timothy sowa 
in the spring. The dead grass cannot 
be brought to life again, and it is often 
a question as to what is best todo. We 
therefore venture some suggestion, ap- 
plicable wherever for any cause there 
has been a failure of a stand of clover 
and timothy sown last spring. 

Where it is intended to put this land 
into wheat the problem is compara- 
tively simple. Winter wheat can be 
sowr in the northern portion of our 
territory in September, and in the 
southern portion in October. Where it 
is desirable to get a stand of grass at 
the earliest opportunity, we would sow 
timothy when seeding to winter wheat, 
sowing at the rate of a peck or twelve 
pounds to the acre. It is not advisable 
to sow clover that late. Therefore, 
we would sow timothy only. 

Clover may be added by sowing it 
broadcast on the surface just before 
the ground freezes up. There will not 
be sufficient heat at that time to ger- 
minate it. It will lie on the ground, 
and the freezing and thawing will cov- 
er it enough to insure germination 
when there is sufficient heat in the 
spring. If farmers are afraid to try 
this method, they can wait until the 
lust snow, or in default of snow can 
sow it on the ground just before the 
frost begins to go out, sowing it broad- 
east. This is one way. 

Another way would be to depend on 
some temporary pasture for meadow 
for next summer, for example, sowing 
succotash, or a mixture of grains to be 
either mown or pastured, and sowing 





the clover and timothy next spring. In 
the more humid sections we would use 
from one-third to one-half the usual 
seeding of early oats, which should be 
cut for hay. In Kansas and Nebraska, 
at least some distance west of the Mis- 
souri river, we would sow a full seeding 
of grass seed without a nurse crop, but 
not until there has been an opportunity 
to cultivate the land pretty thoroughly 
after the weed seeds in the soil have 
germinated. Few farmers realize the 
amount of grass they can grow by this 
method. We would, however, give an 
unusually heavy seeding. After the 
first growth of weeds has been de- 
stroyed, the heavy seeding will enable 
the grasses to fully occupy the ground. 

We are satisfied that in the sections 
subject to drouth this will be adopted 
in time as the best method of securing 
a stand of grass. Farmers must under- 
stand, however, that the soil must be in 
even finer tilth.for seeding these small 
grass seeds than for any of the small 
grains. The tremendous losses we 
suffer from year to year from failure to 
secure a stand grow largely out of the 
fact that farmers have the idea that 
grasses will grow anyway; that they 
can grow them as a sort of catch crop 
which will thrive while the grains are 
maturing. The more our land is culti- 
vated, the more of the humus material 
is worked out of it, the more difficult 
will it be to secure a stand of grass 
without this thorough cultivation and 
weed killing in advance. 

Farmers in the drouth stricken dis- 
tricts—and there has been a partial 
drouth almost all over central Iowa and 
similar latitudes in Illinois as well— 
who have lost their stands of grass, 
should now begin to consider the best 
method of*getting a temporary pasture 
for next year by the methods we have 
above suggested. 





Cure for the Ills of Southern 


Agriculture 


Judge S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, Texas, 
chairman of the Texas Farm Life 
Commission, and a member of the 
American Commission on its recent 
tour of Europe, reported at a confer- 
ence of the Farmers’ Union of Texas, 


in October, as to the best methods of 
curing the ills of southern agriculture. 
The gist of his recommendations is 
this: 

“Put one-half the farm in grass and 
forage crops. Put stock on the grass. 
Feed the forage, waste straw, cotton- 
seed meal and hulls to the stock. Save 
the manure and put it on the other 
half of the farm, and get as much from 
one plow as formerly from two. This 
remedy is dependent on making the 
stock self-sustaining. If they be made 
to pay, as they should, all the better.” 

True, every blessed word of it; just 
what we have been saying for the last 
ten or fifteen years. It’s what every 
progressive farmer and agricultural 
newspaper has been saying. We have 
no doubt as to the soundness of this 
remedy. It is just as applicable to the 
corn growing section of Illinois and 
the grain growing section of the Da- 
kotas and the winter wheat growing 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska as it 
is to the state of Texas. 

It is one thing, however, to know 
what to do and to prove it up by the 
history of agriculture ever since it has 
had a history, and quite another thing 
to bestir ourselves to do it. Our in- 
ertia is so great that as a rule we will 
not do the right and best thing until 
something forces us to do it; just as 
a stone will lie still until somebody or 
something moves it. The stone, it is 
true, has no will, no freedom of action, 
no initiative; and farmers ought to 
have. Notwithstanding that, it is a dif- 
ficult thing to get them to do what 
would be bes? for them to do and what 
they know would be best for them 
to do. 

Even when they resolve to do it, it 
is another thing to be able to do it 
with success; even as itis not easy for 
a man who is soundly converted and 
begins to lead a Christian life, to lead 
it successfully. There is a close rela- 
tion betwixt religion and farming. Re- 
ligion is obeying the laws of man in the 
soul, and in the souls of other men. 
Farming is obeying the laws of God in 
the soil and its environment. Good 
farming is a science and an art, and 
can be acquired only by working it out 
in practice. 

Let us consider what these people in 





the south have to do. They have to 
learn what kind of grasses will grow 
in their soils; what kind of stock to 
get to eat the grass; how to milk the 
cows; how to fatten them; how to 
market them after they are fattened. 
Then, having acquired the wherewith- 
al, they have to learn how to buy their 
supplies by getting them through the 
fewest possible number of middiemen. 

It is a good thing to have a member 
of this American Commission, which 
had rare opportunities for seeing what 
had been done in other countries, and 
learning from the experience of these 
countries, stir up the farmers of the 
south and of the nation, that there may 
be a sort of agricultural awakening 
among them. 

Judge Lindsey thinks that rural cred- 
it (which the commission started out 
to study in the first place) is an easy 


proposition. To quote: “All that is 
needed is poverty of equal degree 


among a large enough number of in- 
dustrious farmers to form an associa- 
tion. We need take no risk of failure 
here. Our poorer classes of farmers 
have had nearly fifty years of prepara- 
tion and training.” 

(It strikes us that poverty and in- 
dustry is a rather peculiar combina- 
tion. The industrious farmers of the 
south are not poor; or, rather, the 
poorer farmers of the south are not 
intelligently industrious.) The judge 
goes on to say that “the persons who 
supply the needs of this class of rural 
folk now secure credit at the banks on 
the notes and mortgages which these 
farmers give. Now these mortgagers 
will have only to substitute their pres- 
ent creditors for an association of 
themselves. Nothing is easier. All 
that is needed is for someone to get 
them together and show them how— 
they will touch the pen.” 

We suspect that he will not find this 
as easy a problem as he thinks. For 
if these farmers who have been giving 
mrotgages on their crops and paying 
very large interest, or profits, to mer- 
chants, would get easier money than 
they get now, it must be by forming a 
credit bank. The individual members 
must be liable for the debts of the 
bank, just as they Are now in all Eu- 
rope. It is only men of good character 
and integrity that they are taking into 
these associations. Even then the 
money is loaned only for productive 
purposes, in small sums, and under su- 
pervision after the loan is made. 

We hope the people of the south will 
succeed. We believe they will in time. 
As a rule, people do not do what fhey 
ought to until economic pressure of 
some sort compels them to do it. That 
seems to be human nature, north and 
south, east and west. 





Fall Pig Ration 


A southern Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“IT wish to keep sixty September pigs 
through the next three months on the 
most economical ration. I have seven 


| acres of alfalfa for pasture, eight acres 


of rye and crimson clover, and plenty 
of wildwood pasture. I have pea hay 


(threshed), shelled corn at 80 cents 
per bushel, tankage at $42 per ton, 
cottonseed meal at $27 per ton, and 


bran at $26 per ton. I will plant oats, 
clover and rape for spring pasture. 
What acreage will be needed? I have 
warm shelter and plenty of good water. 
Will you please outline the best feed- 
ing plan and the amount of feed of 


each kind necessary?” 
We judge from our southern Mis- 
souri corespondent’s letter that it 


would be practical to have these pigs 
on pasture a large part of the winter. 
The cheapest and best ration to feed 
them will probably be about twelve 
parts of shelled corn and one part of 
tankage (a slightly larger proportion 
early in the feeding period and less 
later). We would not feed cottonseed 
meal, for it sometimes poisons pigs. 
3ran at $26 per ton is too high. These 
pigs will probably eat at least four or 
five pounds of grain per 100 pounds 
of live weight daily. If the pasture is 
not good, they will eat more than this. 
On such a ration they should gain 
about a pound daily. 

If our correspondent’s soil is rich, 
and he gets a good stand next spring 
of oats, clover and rape, he should 
count on about twenty pigs to the 
acre. He should not turn in on the 
mixture until the rape is about four- 
teen inches high. 
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Feeding Questions ! 











Hog Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“ft have ninety-four shotes, 
which will weigh : ! 


spring 


bout 75 pounds each. 


With new corn around 60 cents per 
bushel, flour midd!ings at $29.50 per 
ton, and oil meal at $36 per ton, how 
would you advise feeding to get the 
best results? I wish to turn them ojif 
about the middle of next February, 


Weighing 225 to 240 pounds each. About 
how much corn will I have to have 
with the slop?” 

Experiments indicate that with hogs 


of this weight it takes of corn to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of live weight about 
450 pounds. If corn and oi] meal are 


used in the proportion of one part of 
oil meal to seven parts of corn, it will 
take about 350 pounds of corn and 50 
pounds of oil meal. Of middlings and 
corn it will teke about 190 pounds of 
each. All of these figures rather 
low, but relatively they are ebout right. 
With prices as quoted by our corre- 
spondent, we would t the corn 
alone ration to produce 1 pounds of 
gain at a feed cost of $4.50; the corn 
and oil meal ration at a feed cost of 
$4.40: and the corn and middlings ra- 
tion at a feed cost of $4.85. The corn 
alone pigs will gain much more slowly 
than the corn and middlings pigs or the 
corn and oil meal pigs. The corn alone 
pigs, however, would be decidedly fat- 
ter than the corn and middlings pigs. 
and possibly slightly fatter than the 
corn and oil meal pigs. 

If we were in our 


are 
at 


eX py ( 


correspondent's 
position, we would see if we could ect 
tankage. To produce pounds of 
gain it would take about 359 pounds ot 


100 


corn and 25 pounds of tankage. T) 

expense at present prices would be 
about $3.80. The pigs fed on the corn 
and tankage mixtere would probab? 


gain more rapidly than any of the othe1 
pigs 

We do not wish our re: 
from the foregoing that midd 
oil meal are not good pig feeds Mid 
dlings make a splendid slop. but at $29 


dey to infer 


ngs ana 




















a ton are entirely too high in price to 
feed in large amounts to fattening hogs. 
Oi] meal produces a nice finish in hogs, 
but at $56 a ton is too expensive when 
tankage may be secured at $50 a ton or 


less. 


Our readers must also remember 
that the figures we quote are sug- 
gestive. They must not be taken too 
literally, for there will be great varia- 


tion. 


Texas Baby Beef Feeding 


A Texas correspondent writes: 


“T expect to commence feeding forty 


head of calves about November Ist. 
The grain ration will be ground milo 
maize heads, which I think will be 
similar in feeding value to ground corn 
and cob meal. I will have cottonseed 
meal to balance the milo maize . For 
fodder [| will have sorghum and milo 


maize. I have the maize heads and the 
roughage, but will have to buy the cot- 
tonseed cake or the cottonseed meal at 
about $35 per ton. The calves will 
weigh between 300 and 350 pounds. 
The heads are worth between $12 and 
$15 per ton, and the roughage is $3 per 
ton. The calves will be fed until April 
Ist. About how many pounds of the 
grain ration will it pay to feed per 100 
pounds of live weight. How much cot- 
tonseed cake would you mix with the 
zround milo maize heads for the best 
results?” 

it all depends upon how fat our cor- 
respondent wishes to get these calves 
by April 1st. If he wishes to push them 
fast, he should 


along count on about 
1.6 pounds of milo maize heads per 100 
pounds of live weight daily. Of the 
cottonseed meal it would take about 


one-third of a pound, and of the rough- 





age ebout one pound per 100 pounds of 
live w ht daily on the average. Karly 
in the fecding period it would not take 
quite such a large percentage of milo 
maize heads, but a little larger amount 
o} go. To start with, 1.4 pounds of 
milo maize heads and 1.5 pounds of 
sorghum forage would be about right 
per 100 pounds of live weight. As long 
as cottonseed meal is worth $35 per 
ton or more, we would not feed much 
more than one-third of a pound daily 



































per 100 pounds of live weight. These 
amounts are merely suggestive. Our 
correspondent must of course depend 
on his own common sense for the most 
part. 


. 
Horse Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best feed 
team which is run down?” 

We do not know what feeds our cor- 
respondent has, nor what are the prices 
of them. Over most of our territory an 
excellent, yet fairly cheap ration, for 
horses which are in a run-down condi- 
tion, is the following: Eight parts of 
four parts of oats, two parts of 
bran, and one part of oil meal, in con- 
nection with alfalfa, clover or mixed 
hay. We would aim to feed from one 
to one and one-third pounds of hay per 
100 pounds of live weight, and abcut 
one pound of grain per 100 pounds of 
live weight, or just enough to get the 
animals in good condition. 


for an old 


corn, 


Pumpkins, nr Pota- 
toes and Buttermilk 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of field 
pumpkins, sugar beets, Irish potatoes, 
and buttermilk? Corn is 50 cents per 
bushel, shorts $1.60 per 100, oil meal 
$2 per 100, and tankage $2.50 per 190. 





How should pumpkins, sugar beets, 
Irish potatoes and buttermilk be given 
with corn? Are these feeds fatten- 


ing, or do they tend to make muscle? I 
have some young sows which I wish to 


| rush along to a good size for May far: 
| row. How could I feed them with the 
feeds named in order to get the best 


results?” 

Potatoes, sugar beets and field pump- 
kins all have a somewhat similar feed- 
ing value. They are all mostiy water, 
but the dry matter of each of these 
feeds is highly digestible. Of the three, 
potatoes are the richest in fattening 
materials while pumpkins are the poor- 
Experiments indicate that 100 
pounds of potatoes, when cooked, have 





est. 


























— 
the same feeding value as twenty-ty, 
pounds of corn meal; 100 pounds 9; 
dried sugar Deets have about the Same 


feeding value as twenty-five pounds o; 


corn meal. The experiments wy; 
pumpkins are rather unsatisfactory 
but they indicate that pound for poung 
raw pumpkins are about equa! le 
cooked potatoes or sugar beets. TT) 


chemical analysis does not give fe), 
pumpkins credit for being as nutritioys 
as potatoes and sugar beets, but tha 
hogs seem to get as much good, ang in 
some cases more good out of them. 
Buttermilk should not be put in the 
same class with pumpkins, sugar beer. 
end potatoes. It is a muscle building 
feed, whereas they are particular); 
good as fat formers. Buttermilk may 
be fed with corn to furnish the musek 
building material in which corn is lack. 
ing. Potatoes, sugar beets, and pum 


p- 


kins will not do for this purpose. Ae. 
cording to chemical analyses 169 
pounds of buttermilk contains 3.4¢ 


pounds of muscle builders and 6 pounds 
of fat formers, whereas 100 pounds of 
sugar beets contains 1.3 pounds of 
muscle builders and 10 pounds of fat 
formers. With corn at 50 cents per 
bushel, buttermilk should be consiq- 
ered worth about 25 cents per 109 
pounds; potatoes, sugar beets and 
pumpkins, about 20 cents per 100. The 
only one of the four feeds which can 
take the place of oil meal or tankage 
is buttermilk. It takes about eight 
pounds of buttermilk to equal one of 
oil meal, and about twelve pounds of 
buttermilk to equal one of tankage, 
As long as our correspondent has po- 
tatoes, sugar beets, and pumpkins, we 


suggest that he substitute them for 
‘about one-third of the corn ration. He 


does not give prices on the buttermilk 
or state in what quantity he may ge- 
cure it. If our correspondent can get 
plenty of good quality buttermilk at 2) 
cents per 100 or less, we would sug- 
gest that he use a ration for his young 
sows of about three or four pounds of 
ear corn and five or six pounds of bui- 
termilk. If buttermilk costs more than 


25 cents per 100, we suspect that his 
cheapest and best ration will be three 


or four pounds of ear corn and about 
one-third of a pound of tankage. po- 





tatoes, sugar beets, or pumpkins are to 
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Map Based on 1910 Census, Indicating the Heavy Corn Producing Sections cf the Corn Belt. (One Dot equals 200,000 bushels.) . 
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be used, they should be substituted at 
the rate of about four and one-half 
pounds for each pound of corn. While 
they are being fed, it really would be 
petter to use tankage rather than but- 
termilk, because of the bulkiness of 
the four watery feeds. 

Our suggested daily ration in the 
foregoing is merely a rough estimate. 
Qur correspondent must modify it to 
suit his own conditions. The propor- 
tions are about right, however. The 
sows should always get enough to keep 
them in fairly strong flesh, but should 
never get so much that they are not 
hungry at the next feed. 





Fattening Steers On Silage 


and Cottonseed Meal 
Without Corn 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Tl have a bunch of steers which I 
pastured this summer. They will 
weigh 950 pounds and are in good flesh. 
I have a good quality of corn silage 
that has about five bushels of corn per 
ton. Can I add cottonseed meal at the 
rate of about four pounds per head and 
have these steers fattened enough to 
sell? Would it pay better to add some 
corn even at 60 cents or 70 cents a 
bushel?” 

On corn silage and cottonseed meal 
without any corn these steers will 
probably make splendid gains for a 
mouth or two. But about the middle 
of the second month or the beginning 
of the third month we would expect the 
gains to become less and less rapid 
until at length the time will come 
when the gains will be so small that 
they will not be profitable. It is pos- 
sible to put steers in fairly good flesh 
by the use of corn silage and cotton- 
seed meal without any corn. But it 
it is not possible to make them fat 
enough to bring top prices. Even with 
corn as high as 60 or 70 cents a bushel 
we think it will probably pay our cor- 
respondent to feed it to his steers dur- 
ing the last two or three months of 
the feeding period. He may start out 
with five or six pounds of corn daily 
and increase gradually to fifteen or 
twenty pounds. As to just how heavily 
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he should feed on corn depends on the 
relative prices of corn and fat steers. 
Ordinarily it will pay during the clos- 
ing months of the feeding period to 
limit the silage and feed heavily on 
the corn. But our correspondent must 
watch his steers and watch the mar- 
ket day by day and judge for himself. 


Tankage, Middlings, Barley, 
Corn and Skim-Milk for 
- Fattening Hogs 


An Iowa correspendent writes: 

“I am feeding a bunch of 100-pound 
pigs all the corn they wil] clean up 
twice daily. They have timothy and 
blue grass pasture to run in. I want to 
know what would be best, a mixture of 
tankage and ground barley with skim- 
milk and water, or a mixture of mid- 
dlings and tankage with skim-milk. The 
tankage is $2.40 per 100; the middlings 
$1.35; the barley $1.15 (including grind- 
ing), and corn 60 cents per bushel.” 

With feeds at the prices quoted, we 
would depend almost entirely on a 
mixture of corn and tankage. Corn at 
60 cents per bushel is about $1.07 per 
100. It has almost exactly the same 
kind of food value as barley, and is 
practically equal to it pound for pound. 
We would therefore depend on corn at 
$1.07 per 100 rather than on barley at 
$1.15. A little barley might be used 
for the sake of variety and palatability, 
but we would not depend much on it. 
Middlings given in connection with 
tankage, milk and water make a nice 
slop, but at $1.35 per 100, they are en- 
tirely too expensive to be used exten- 
sively. Muscle builders in middlings 
at $1.35 cost twice as much as in tank- 
age at $2.40. The fat formers in mid- 
dlings at $1.35 cost almost twice as 
much as in corn at $1.07. It might pay 
to use a little middlings because they 
are palatable and make a nice slop. 
Between the barley and tankage mix- 
ture and the middlings and tankage 
mixture we have but little preference 
when corn is the main grain feed. Un- 
less the pigs show a distaste for the 
tankage slop, we would be inclined to 
use the tankage alone and feed no mid- 
dlings or barley in connection with it. 
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One-fourth to one-half pound of tank- 
age per hog daily will ordinarily be 
about right. The proportion of tank- 
age to corn should be gradually de- 
creased as the fattening period ad- 
vances. 


Ripe Millet for Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to know if it is harm- 
ful to feed ripe millet to cattle. The 
millet was so short that I could not 
bind it. Would it be best to thresh 
17" 

It is best to cut millet for hay while 
it is still in bloom. Ripe millet has 
been safely fed to cattle, but there 
are cases on record of ripe millet 
causing compaction. It seems that the 
bristles of the ripe seed heads somnie- 
times cause irritation. Occasionally 
they form in balls in the stomach. As 
to whether our correspondent should 
thresh his millet is altogether a local 
problem. If he feeds ripe millet hay 
in connection with other hay in moder- 
ate amounts, he will probably have 
no trouble. If his millet is of the Ger- 
man variety, and the seed is well 
formed, it may pay him to thresh and 
sell for seed purposes. 


Barley vs. Wheat for Hogs 


A Colorado correspondent writes: 

“Is there more nutriment in barley 
than wheat for four-months-old pigs? 
How should barley be prepared?” 

Experiments indicate that barley and 
wheat have very similar feeding value. 
If anything, the wheat has a slight ad- 
vantage. Both barley and wheat should 
be either ground or rolled before being 
fed. Both Larley and wheat meals have 
about the same value, pound for pound, 
as corn. 





A Real Big Silo 


We can always depend upon our 
Kansas friends to start something. A 
correspondent of the Topeka, Kansas, 
Capital, recently sent a dispatch to his 
paper to the effect that a farmer near 
Barnes, Kansas, has a silo which con- 
tains one-half million tons of silage. 
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He says that in the same county there 
are two other silos each having a ca- 
pacity of abou’ 100,000 tons. These 
are certainly real big silos. For ex- 
ample, to contain a half million tons 
of silage, a silo twenty-two feet across 
would need to be about ten miles high, 
and would require something like 100,- 
000 acres of corn to fill it. Some of 
our boys whose fathers have silos 
might figure on how many men and 
teams and ensilage cutters, etc., would 
be required to put up this amount of 
silage in good condition. 





When to Spread Limestone 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will I receive the same benefit from 
liming fall plowed land this fall as I 
would if I waited and limed next 
spring?” 

It really makes but little difference 
when the liming is done. The general 
rule is to do it when most convenient. 
For this reason, most farmers in the 
eastern part of our country lime in the 
fall rather than in the spring. The 
important thing is to spread the lime- 
stone after plowing rather than before 
plowing. The idea is to mix the lime- 
stone as thoroughly as possible with 
the surface three or four inches of the 
soil. Generally the best way to accom- 
plish this is to spread the limestone 
after plowing, and disk. 





Corn and Hogs 


The two maps indicate how closely 
hogs and corn are connected in the 
corn belt. Heavy corn producing sec- 
tions are heavy on hogs. The most 
marked exception is the great corn 
country of east central Illinois, which 
is quite weak in hogs. The heart of 
the corn belt, it is interesting to note, 
is shaped like a lop-sided dumb-bell. 
One end is eastern Nebraska and west- 
ern Iowa; the middle piece, where the 
hand grips, is central Iowa; and the 
other end is central Illinois and Indi- 
ana. Of all the general farming lands 
in the United States today, the most 
valuable are those where the corn and 
hog dots are thickest. 
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Map Based on 1910 Census, Indicating Distribution of Hogs in Corn Belt. 
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Government Aid to Land 
Holders 


The English government is endeav- 
oring to stay the movement of farm- 
ers to town by giving financial aid to 
men who wish to get a piece of land 
of their own. The Wilson-Wallace re- 
port on agricultural conditions in Great 


Britain went into this somewhat fully, 
but we declined to give any definite 
opinion as to the working out of the 
problem. The Scottish Farmer has 
the following, which may interest our 
readers: 

“The small farmer and the 
farmer alike are being advised that 
their economic salvation lies in their 
becoming, through state aid, the own- 
ers of the land they occupy and till. 
Some surprising fruits of a scheme of 
purchase are revealed. The Duke of 
Bedford a few years ago sold one of 
his estates in lots to the occupiers. 
His object was to revive and increase 
the number of that much-glorified 
class, the English yeomen. The terms 
of purchase were made easy, but in 
five years’ time these English yeomen 
had sold the property acquired on such 
easy terms, at a profit, and the new 
owners re-let the farms to tenants at 
higher rents than the former tenants 
had been paying to the Duke of Bed- 
ford. In Huntingdon the same noble- 
man carried out a like policy. A large 
proportion of the tenant purchasers re- 
sold their farms at profits varying 
from 500 to 2,500 pounds sterling, and 
retired from business. There is a sin- 
ister note in the statement that even 
in Ireland, money lenders are acquir- 
ing farms from the state-aided tenant 
purchasers, and re-letting them to oth- 
er tenants at rack rents. The conclu- 
sion drawn from these facts is that 
the scheme of creating an occupying 
ownership in this country is unwise. 
The purchase of their farms by occu- 
pying tenants should be left to the 
free play of economic forces. If a 
tenant chooses to buy, let him do so, 
but the experience of Ireland all goes 
to show that the intervention of the 
state only tends to inflate values, and 
in the end of the day the occupier’s lia- 
bility to the state may be a more for- 
midable burden than his former liabil- 
ity to his landlord (This reference 
to Ireland does not apply to the con- 
gested districts, nor to the small agri- 
cultural holdings, but to the land of 
which the tenants owned the improve- 
ments and the landlord the fee simple. 


large 


Naturally, these farms will become 
larger by purchase of the smaller 
farms; and this is well.) 

When Sir James Sivewright, a large 


landholder in Great Britain, visite d us, 
about the middle of October. we asked 
him how he thought the agr* :ultural 
holdings act, which went into opera- 
tion only five years ago, would work 
out in practice. Under this act the 
English government buys up land, di- 
vides it up into economic holdings, 
and sells it to farmers in England, who 
pay one-fourth down, give a mortgage 
running almostindefinitely for one-half 
and the other one-fourth in payments 
running over a number of years 

Sir James replied: “I can best an- 
swer that from my own experience. I 
rent a good deal of land, some of it in 
what is for us large tracts (200 acres), 
and some in small tracts. I have no 
difficulty in getting my rent promptly 
from the men who have the large 
tracts of land, but when disasters 
come to the small holders, due to fail- 
ure of crops, or the death of a horse 
or cow or cattle, I am obliged to re- 
bate the rent.” He said that for spe- 
cial purposes, such as fruit growing, 
vegetable gardening, or the production 
of any special crop, small holdings are 
practical; but that general farming 
could only be carried on where a man 
had sufficient land and sufficient capi- 
tal to enable him to cultivate it with 
the highest efficiency. 

We made a pretty thorough study of 
the scheme by which the English gov- 
ernment is putting the farmers of the 
congested districts on economic hold- 


ings. It will take a quarter of a cen- 
tury before we can see how this plan 
works out: but if the experience in 


the crofters districts in Scotland gives 
any indication as to the practical 
workings, we believe that the result of 
the Irish movement will be that these 
small farms of twenty and up 
will simply be places for 


acres 


breeding 


hired help for the rest of the world. 
For just as soon as a boy gets big 








enough to think, he will see that there 
is no future for him on the twenty- 
acre farm where nothing but grain 
and live stock is raised. He will emi- 
grate. We can see no other result 
than this. 

Coming back to our own country, we 
shall no doubt have successful twenty- 
acre farms and forty-acre farms that 
are devoted to vegetables and fruits, 
large and small, or to poultry; but the 
farms on which general farming is 
carried on will get larger instead of 
smaller. This is our forecast. Wheth- 
er or not it be correct, time only will 
tell. Farming on these smal] farms 
will be a failure unless supplemented 
by coéperation. Cooperation may save 
them, as it is now the salvation of the 
farmers in Ireland, where the farms 
do not average more than forty acres; 
as it has saved and rendered highly 
prosperous the farmers in Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium. Codéperation is 
the condition of success among small 
farmers. 


. . o 

Corn Grading Discussion 

Last week, at Des Moines, men con- 
nected with all sides of the corn trade 
met to informally the new 
grades as proposed by the office of 
grain standardization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
There were farmers, country elevator 
men, and men representative of the 
terminal markets at Chicago, Indianap- 
olis and Kansas City. 

Doctor Duvel, of the United States 
department, outlined the pruposed 
change in corn grades, and presented 
the experiments upon which _ these 
changes are based. Our readers will 
find these changes in an article on 
page 25 of our last week’s issue. It 
will be noted that under the new stan- 
dard, 17.5 per cent is the moisture limit 
for No. 3 corn. Doctor Duvel’s exten- 
sive experiments have proved that corn 
containing less than 17.5 per cent of 
moisture may be safely shipped in 
warm weather without much danger of 
heating. Corn which contains as high 
as 19 per cent of moisture has been 
found to heat much more rapidly. The 
point of Dr. Duvel’s whole talk was 
that corn be bought and sold on a dry 
matter basis. He pointed out that each 
per cent of moisture in corn lowered 
its value per bushel by from .6 to 1 
cent. The only fair way to all con- 
cerned is to buy and sell corn on a 
water-free basis. Under present con- 
ditions, “corn is corn,” and it is to the 
farmers’ advantage to put all the water 
in it that it will hold. December, Jan- 
uary and February are generally the 
logicai months to market corn, the way 
things are arranged now. Statistics 
prove that over a third of the corn of 
the country is marketed during these 
three months. Under the proposed 
system there would be more incentive 
to hold corn over until the summer 
months. The new system would pro- 
duce more uniform conditions in all 
branches of the corn trade. 

Logically, Doctor Duvel’s presenta- 
tion seemed unanswerable. But there 
were a large number of men present 
who strongly disagreed with him. Men 
from northern Iowa wanted to know 
how much northern Iowa corn would 
grade No. 3 (17.5 per cent moisture or 
less), under the proposed system dur- 
ing the months of November. Decem- 
ber, January and February. Those fa- 
miliar with northern Iowa corn claimed 
that practically all of it would have to 
grade as No. 4 or lower during these 
months. 

Country elevator men claimed that 
under the new system there were too 
many grades; they wouldn’t have room 
to store so many grades separately, and 
there would be trouble in shipping so 
many different grades without mixing. 
One elevator man claimed that the pro- 
posed scheme would make it necessary 
for him to double his equipment; an- 
other man wanted the sixth grade elim- 
inated; another wanted the moisture 
content of the third grade raised to 
18.5 per cent. 

A man from central Iowa said he did 
not believe in summer holding. The 
renters must market in the winter. 
“Corn is corn,” and under the present 
system the elevator man, by discount- 
ing, pays about the right price. 

Several farmers present claimed that 
soft corn was superior in feeding value 
to hard corn. An Iowa experiment con- 
ducted several years ago was referred 
to, Some seemed to be under the de- : 


discuss 





lusion that in this experiment soft corn 
was found to be equal to hard corn 
pound for pound. In reality, it was the 
dry matter of soft corn which was 
equal to the dry matter of hard corn. 
No definite conclusion was come to 
at this informal meeting. The final 
hearing is being held in Washington, 
D. C., at about the time our subscrib- 
ers are reading this issue. It is to be 
hoped that the new standard will be 
adopted. It will take some time for 
all concerned with the trade to adjust 
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The slim, white worm half an inch hen Eges Are Highest 
long is a new one to us. It is not Find Out How 








mentioned in any of our books or bul- mp 
letins on entomology. Possibly this 
slim, white worm is something like the 
cabbage hair worm. It may be that a 
cabbage hair worm accidentally got in 
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Sows On Shares 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What share of the pigs should a 
person receive where he furnishes ev- 
erything except the sows?” 





The customary arrangement when vent lows, d ‘velop 
sows are put out on shares is for the periion, “wake 


them lay quicker. 
Get this Free In- 
formation at once 
—address 
Des Moines 
Incubator Co. 
_ 8 8a St..Des Moines, ya, 7% 


owner of the sows to breed them and 
turn over to the other party when they 
are known to be safely in pig. The 
second party takes care of the sows 
and pigs until weaning time, furnish- 
ing all the feed. At weaning time the 





or y j > > ANTED at once an experienced, practical 
r s § 

original number of . ows is returned W farmer to take charge as foreman of a large 
and one-half of the pigs. If any of the | stock and grain farm. Must have best of references. 
original sows have been lost, that State age and qualifications. Address M, care Wal- 


laces’ Farmer. 





number is made up from the partner- 
ship sows before the division is made. 
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SANDIWicK 
J me (ee Every winter—when farm work is 
AN I . @ light—you can clean up $600 to $1000 
. lt shelling corn for farmers all around you. Lots 
bu. per br. of hustlers with Sandwich Corn Shellers make 
pranks more than that. They get first call and biggest pay for 















shelling the neighborhood crop. For every thoughtful 
farmer wants the cleanest, best looking corn to market. 
He knows from boyhood up that tonne shelled corn grades highest. 


ace CORN SHELLERS 





SANDWICH 


sides 


They do not rub, scrub nor mash the corn orcob. You could not do a neater, cleaner 


job by hand. For Sandwich Shellers are built on the hand-shell principle. 
widely copied, they are yet to be equaled after 57 years of leadership! 

The frame is selected oak with iron top and organization of branches and agencies 
heavy iron side panels. They can’t wear out. everywhere. 


William Arnold, Red Oak, Iowa, shelled 1400 bu. 
Great Book FREE 


in 7 hours iast fall with a Sandwich 4-hole, in 
Every wide-awake man witha team or 


constant use since 1868! 
an engine should write quick for our Free 


Made in 2,4,6 and 8-hole sizes, easy adjust- 
able spout front, tilting steel plate elevator never 

Corn Sheller Book and we will turn your 
idle power into gold. 


needs to come off, patent force feed, strongest 
herever you live, however much or 


feeder chains in use on any shellers, biggest 
153 capacity with least power 
and lightest draft. little corn there is to shell, our book shows 
We cut out the jobbers’ a Sandwich Sheller built to meet your 
needs. A postal brings it postpaid by 
return mail. Address today without fail 


profits by selling direct 
Sandwich Mfg. Co., 240 € St., Sandwich, lil. 
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Twenty-four Mule Teams Cultivating Sweet Corn. 





























Where Sweet Corn Is 


King 

















In the heart of the corn belt of Illi- 
nois there is a little section lying not 
far from the Indiana line, where sweet 
corn, and not field corn, is king. Be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 acres of rich 
prairie land around Hoopeston, in the 
northern part of Vermilion county, are 
operated by two large sugar corn can- 
ning factories, whose combined pack 
in good seasons exceeds 13,000,000 
cans. This product is shipped to all 
parts of the country, most of it being 
sold to jobbers whose label it bears. 


The planting season for sweet corn 
in this community begins anywhere 
from April 20th to May 1st. For many 
years it was the custom of the can- 
ning companies to finish planting by 
June 20th, but in recent seasons it has 
been found that sugar corn planted 
after the 5th or 10th of June is likely 
to encounter an abundance of worms 
at harvest time, especially if the sum- 
mer is hot and dry. This is a pest that 
has been experienced on a large scale 
only of late years—having proved so 
bothersome in certain seasons as to 
cause the factories to suspend opera- 
tions with considerable acreage un- 
harvested. Consequently, the last few 
years planting has been pushed harder 
in order to bring the harvesting well 
toward a close before the worms set in. 


The working force of both Hoopeston 
sugar corn factories, including stables, 
barns and everything relating to the 
farm work, is centered in the city. The 
fields lie in all directions about the 
town within a radius of about three 
miles, and range from 40 to 640 acres 
in extent. Roughly, three-fourths of 
the acreage is operated by the com- 
panies—the balance being contracted 
from farmers to whom seed is sup- 
plied in the spring, and from whom the 
corn is purchased by weight at har- 
vest time. In the care of the com- 
panies’ land it has been ascertained 
that one man can plant, cultivate and 
harvest about fifty acres. He works 
six mules when he is harrowing or 
plowing—but of course uses a span in 
cultivating. This necessitates a large 
number of mules—each factory own- 
ing from 150 to 200 head, which they 
value at about $250 each. It has been 
found that mules eat less, stand the 
heat better, and put up with more 
abuse than horses. This last is quite 
an item, since much of the labor used 
in the field work is of an itinerant 
kind from which it is more or less im- 
possible to expect the best of care of 
farm animals. Under the conditions 
which prevail on these sweet corn 
plantations, it has been found that 
tnules thrive where it is impossible to 
keep horses in condition to do effect- 
ive work. 

Seldom will one find more scientific 
farming or more painstaking soil im- 
provement than is practiced by these 
sugar corn factories. Their thousands 
of acres have in large part been tiled; 
in fact, there is not a foot of land that 
can not be cultivated to advantage. So 
consistently has the soil been fed that 
it is producing better crops today than 
even the virgin soil brought forth a 
zeneration ago. All the refuse of the 
factories, such as husks, cobs and so 
on is fed back to the soil, being plowed 
under together, with the stalks re- 








BY ORIN CROOKER 


maining in the fields. All the stable 
manure is worked into the land each 
season, and in addition to this, hun- 
dreds of carloads of fertilizer are 
shipped in. There has never been ex- 
perienced a total crop failure—owing 
in large measure to the extreme care 
taken in the preparation of a fine seed 
bed thoroughly mulched to prevent sur- 
face evaporation. An extremely hot, 
dry summer like that of 1913 will re- 
duce the crop by 40 per cent, but even 
this leaves a margin of profit on the 
year’s business. Each factory grows 
its own seed. From forty to sixty acres 
each season are planted with seed se- 
cured from various seed houses. The 
corn grown from this seed is used the 
following year to plant the season’s 
crop. All seed is carefully tested, and 
must average high in germinating pow- 
er to prove satisfactory to these ex- 
acting experts. 

Three varieties of corn are grown 
for canning purposes in this locality. 
The first planting is of Country Gen- 
tleman. It is from this variety that 
the fancy grades are packed. This is 
followed by Old Colony. The last of 
the pack is of Evergreen. It is not 
customary in the canning industry to 
figure the yield of an acre of sweet 
corn in bushels. Measurement is made 
in cases of canned corn—a case figur- 
ing two dozen cans. Accordingly, a 
sweet corn grower will tell you that in 
good seasons his corn runs from 75 to 
80 cases to the acre. 


The actual packing season begins in 
the neighborhood of the 10th of Au- 
gust, varying somewhat, of course, in 
different years. Corn for canning must 
be somewhat harder than is desirable 
for table use. The actual process of 
canning is interesting as well as in- 
structive. The only part of this pro- 
cess in which the corn is actually 
handled by the workers is the husking, 
and the sorting for worms when this 
last is necessary. No really practical 
corn husking machine has as yet been 
placed on the market. In the Hoopes- 
ton factories the corn is husked by 
hand—the labor employed being a 
class of itinerant workers which comes 
and goes with the season. 

After the corn has been husked, the 
ears pass tnrough a “silker,” where, 
by an ingenious system of brushes, the 
silks are removed. From this machine 
they go to the cutters, where the ker- 
nels are cut from the cob. From here 
the corn goes to the mixers, where is 
added salt, sugar and water in certain 
definite proportions. It is then fed 
into tne cans, which are capped and 
sealed. These are then placed in huge 
ovens and cooked by steam for an hour 
or two. The labeling and boxing is 
done after the rush of the busy pack- 
ing season is over. 

The rotation followed by these sugar 
corn factories is sweet corn, oats and 
clover. The land is planted to sweet 
corn four or five successive years— 
depending somewhat on market condi- 
tions. Then oats, followed by clover, 


gives two years of change and rest. A 
curious fact noted in the growing of 
sweet corn is that after having been 





so planted for a few years, this land 
will produce from twelve to fifteen 
more bushels of oats per acre than 
similar land which has grown field 
corn. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The sugar corn is cut green, 
and the land is saved the additional 
drain made upon it by the full matur- 
ing of a crop of field corn, which in 
the last few weeks of its growth draws 
heavily upon the soil’s supply of phos- 
phates. 

When sweet corn is harvested (or 
“jerked”), about 10 per cent of imma- 
ture corn is left on the stalks. Some- 
times a whole field of several hundred 
acres must be passed over because it 
matures faster than the field force and 
the factories can take care of it. These 
fields are sometimes used to fatten 
cattle, or the corn is harvested just as 
other corn, to be used as winter feed 





for the mules. In fact, Hoopeston 
mules never taste field corn except 
when they are doing extra hard field 
work. At other times of the year they 
get sweet corn, and thrive on it. 

The prospects for the season of 1914 
are extra bright. For a year or two 
the sugar corn market has been over-— 
stocked, but the pack of 1913 was small 
—amounting, the country over, to only 
about 5,500,000 cases, as against 14,- 
500,000 cases in 1912. This means that 
all the surplus stocks will be cleaned 
up this winter and spring, and that the 
close of the packing season of 1914 will 
find a market ready to absorb the new 
crop. 





The Western Poultry Fanciers’ As- 
sociation will have the honor of enter- 
taining the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional White Wyandotte Club, January 
12-17, 1914, and will offer in cash $250 
in prize money, and two valuable tro- 
phy cups. 
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artha Washington” are on the sole. 


being defraud i 
not supply you, write to us. 


HONORBILT 


The great popularity and the heavy demand for the famous Martha 
Washington Comfort Shoes made only by the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Co. of Milwaukee, have caused dishonest dealers to sell cheap and 
inferior imitations to their customers when the genuine Martha Wash- 






Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


Slip them on and off at will—elastic at the 

sides insures perfect fit and free action of 
Get rest, relief and comfort. g 

The Mayer trade mark and the name § 


If you do not find these marks, you are 
ed. If your dealer can- 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Milwaukee 
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you are familiar? 


faction or it would not be so popular. 


are telling the world about them. 





This is a Good Rule 





When you buy a plow, or a harvestor, or a wagon, do you choose one you 
have never heard of, or do you pick one of the well known makes with which 


In all probability you choose a make that has become favorably known to 
you through years of advertising, and which you know must have given satis- 


It is good business to do likewise in purchasing your clothes, your shoes, 
your furniture, your carpets and rugs, etc. 
enterprising manufacturers who are making unusually good articles and who 


Read the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


In each line there are always a few 
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*The South American Meat 
Industry 


The stock raising and meat indus- 
tries of South America are well devel- 
oped and have large possibilities for 
future extension, according to Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, who has returned from a tour 
of investigation made by direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Doctor Melvin’s trip included Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Brazil. In Argen- 
tina he inspected all of the establish- 
ments preparing beef for export, with 
the exception of one which was not in 
operation at the time, and visited sev- 
eral large ranches. He also attended 
the stock shows at Rosario and Paler- 
mo, where many very fine animals 
were exhibited. In Uruguay he visited 
one of the two large establishments, 
the other not being in operation. In 
srazil he visited Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, where a fine municipal abat- 
toir has recently been completed, at 
which ali of the slaughtering for that 
city is done. From Sao Paulo he went 
into the interior country. 

Argentina and Uruguay are large ex- 
porters of beef and mutton, for which 
Great Britain is their principal custom- 
er. Brazil, however, exports no re- 
frigerated beef, although it supplies 
Central America and Cuba with a con- 
siderable quantity of cured beef known 
as “tasajo” or “jerked beef.” 

While statistics show that Argentina 
is already slaughtering up to the limit 
of its present stock of cattle, Doctor 
Melvin was impressed with the great 
resources of that country for cattle 
raising, and believes that it will be 


possible for the stock raisers to bring 
about a large increase in the meat out- 
put if present prices are maintained. 
The cattle slaughtered for export in 
Argentina, Doctor Melvin says, are fed 
no grain whatever, but are raised and 
alfalfa 


fattened 


entirely on pastures. 








For the most part the cattle are high- 
grade stock, the predominating breed 
being the Durham, with the Hereford 
ranking second and the Polled Angus 
third in number. The alfalfa pastures 
are capable of supporting many more 
cattle than are the native “camps” or 
unbroken country. In a general way 
the cattle raisers estimate on two and 
one-half acres of pasture per head for 
growing cattle, and three to three and 


one-half for fattening cattle These 
pastures support the cattle the year 
around without any further feeding 


except in occasional times of drouth or 
invasion of locusts. 

Alfalfa, he says, is not being grown 
nearly as extensively a. it could be. 
The extension of its growth he thinks 
will depend very largely upon the 
prices that the cattle raisers receive 
for their cattle. Because of present 
satisfactory prices, the tendency now 
is to convert the grain lands into al- 
falfa pastures. As cattle raising is a 
much more certain enterprise than is 
grain growing, the people prefer to 
raise catthe when the prices are re- 
munerative. 

“At the time of my visit,” says Doc- 
tor Melvin, “cattle that dressed 820 
pounds were sold for $74.80 gold. This 
grade of Argentine beef, which is of 
very high quality, is selling in Eng- 
land for from 8 to 9 cents a pound 
wholesale. Besides the price received 
for the meat, there is a considerable 
return from the hide and the offal, 
and since the entrance of American 
packers into the South American trade 
these by-products are being carefully 
prepared and utilized. 

“A very high quality of mutton is 
also produced in the Argentine, but at 
the time of my visit shipments were 
scarce, on account of the floods which 
were quite prevalent in sections of the 
province of Buenos Aires and farther 
south. 

“Argentina for many years has been 
importing the best breeding cattle and 
sheep from Great Britain, and today 
has some of the finest types in the 








world. Uruguay has a good grade of 
live stock, but they are not equal to 
the cattle in the alfalfa region of 
Argentina.” 

Doctor Melvin reports that the fed- 
eral governments of both Argentina 
and Uruguay maintain veterinary in- 
spection at all of the establishments 
exporting fresh beef. These establish- 
ments are known as “frigorificos.” 
United States packing firms own four 
of the large plants in these two coun- 
tries, and the competition between 
them and the native firms is keen. 
English capital is also invested in sev- 
eral of the establishments. 

Municipal abattoirs with official in- 
spection are maintained very generally 
at all of the South American cities of 
any importance, and in this respect 
these countries are ahead of the Uni- 
ted States. Usually these abattoirs 
are owned by the municipalities, whith 
conduct the slaughtering and provide 
the inspectors, charging fees for fhe 
service. 

The cattle of Brazil, Doctor Melvin 
says, are not of such good quality as 
those of Argentina and Uruguay, and 
the stock is largely mixed with the 
zebu or East Indian cattle. This strain 
of blood is very readily seen in most 
of the Brazilian cattle. 





Valuation of Live Stock 


A conference various live 
stock interests and representatives of 
principal western railroads was 


held in Chicago last week, to consider 


between 


the 


the matter of the valuation of live 
stock. Since the decision of the su- 
preme court, last January, the rail- 


roads have limited their liability for 
steers to $50, hogs $10, and sheep $3. 
If a carload of steers worth $100 each 
should be destroyed through the negli- 
gence of the railroads, the shipper, un- 
der present conditions, can recover but 
$50 each, unless he wishes to pay a 
greatly increased freight rate. The 
injustice of this condition was pointed 
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Columbian Stock 
Powders best for 
general stock feed- 
xterminating 
worms, fattening 





hogs ¢ 

ing hog cholera. 
Cattle Tone—A 
powerful, highly 
concentrated di- 
gestive tonic for 
cattle. The sure, 
quick way to turn 
corn into beef. 
CotumbianSheep 
Powders ~— b-spec- 
ally prepared to 
keep sheep free 
from disease and 
worms, stop losses 
and increase vd 
its. A won ul 
appetizer and ton- 
ic. Counteracts 
acidity in fodder 


and silage. 
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Hog & Cattle 
Powder Co., 

Dept. 3 \ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen;—Send ® 
me particulars of & 
your offer to let me 
give Columbian Stock 
Powders a 90 Days’ Free a 
Trial before paying a cent. 
At present am DP said ogs; & 
a Cattle; .......Horses; 
Sheep. Also send me free, a copy of & 
your book, *‘Make More Money on 

Your Live Stock’’ and particulars how 

eeder FREE, Q 


to get a Columbian Seif 





PR cncichercntoe ss scscncncencsitonenpee snes 


nd prevent- _ it is chaffy and stunted. 
i 


but expel all worms in hogs, horses and sheep. 











Send coupon today for your free copy. 


My 90 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 


1451 Genesee St, Dept.g3 

















Prussic Acid Is The Great Danger Now Threatening Every Stock Raiser In America 
[ State veterinarians and many editors of farm papers are issuing warnings against feeding corn 

fodder to stock, because of prussic acid which is always present in drouth-stunted corn stalks. 

You do not need to be told that much of your corn was stunted in growth this year. 

3 But you do need to be told that poison—death to your horses, cattle, sheep and hogs—lurks in 
every corn stalk, whether in shock or left standing! Unless the action of the deadly prussic acid is coun- 
teracted it often kills in afew hours. Many stock losses from this source have already been reported. 

Every hog raiser knows too, the danger of feeding new corn to his hogs, especially as in this 
f It causes one of the worst forms of indigestion and worms, and 
ke cholera frequently wipes out whole herds in a few days. 


i CAN PREVENT THAT LOSS 


Let me prove to you, before you pay mea cent, that the deadly effects of corn fodder poison and 
of new corn fed to hogs are positively counteracted by giving your stock free access to Columbian Stock Powders. 

The forage poison (prussic acid) and new corn cause acidity of the stomach and fermentation resulting in acute digest- 
ive troubles which quickly causedeath. Columbian Stock Powders are anti-acid and anti-fermentative. Feed these powders 
and you can give your stock the freerun of the fields—standing or inshock. All ill effects from eating the undeveloped corn 
and stunted stalks will be absolutely counteracted. 


COLUMBIAN STOCK POWDERS 


are not a food, but a highly efficient medicated preparation. They contain a powerful vermifuge and not only kill 
These strength-sapping, disease-breeding parasites are the cause of fully 90 
per cent of all stock diseases. You must get rid of them in order to have thrifty stock. The only way to keep your stock vig- 
orous, free from worms and diseaseand poison-proof isto treat them internally with Columbian Stock Powders. i 
speedy end to all their digestive troubles, make them fat and sleek, and keep them in finest condition. Indispensable for 
brood sows because it keeps them free from fever, insures strong healthy litters and an abundant flow of pure mi 


A BIG PROFIT MAKER—NOT AN EXPENSE 


Columbian Stock Powders are not only insurance against stock losses—they actually increase your stock profits. 
Enable you to fatten hogs with less feed and shorten the fattening period. Start feeding 
now before cold weather sets in, so as to hasten their growth and insure more pounds of prime pork. In daily use by thou- 
sands of practical raisers whodeclare that “*Columbian” has put stock raisingon a permanently pr 


Write For My 90 Days Free Trial Offer 


Just write or mail coupon stating how many hogs, cattle, horses and sheep you are feeding and 
T’ll make you an offer whereby you may try Columbian Stock Powders 90 days before paying me a 
I absolutely convince you that it’s big money in your pocket to keep on feeding them. This 
is the most liberal offer ever made on a proposition of this kind. Don’t fail to take advantage of it. 


. Our new book on hog and stock raising is just off the press—an intensely 
interesting and highly instructive book that you should read. Gives lots 
of valuable information and experiences of wany of the largest and most 

successful stock raisers. 


AGENTS WANTED 


x We want a few reliable farmers to represent us in every community. Our proposition 
unusually attractive—a big and sure money maker and the work is not hard. 
pay you toinvestigate. Write for 


Be Sure To Mail Coupon Today And Get 
Address 


FRANK R. McDERMAND, Pres. 
%, Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Company 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Will puta 


Columbian” to your fall pigs 
le basis for them. 


t will 


Columbian 
Self Feeder 


__ Regular price is $5; but 
if you will write or mail 


coupon, at once 
will tell you FREE 


how to get one 
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out at the conference in question. The 
live stock interests were represented 
by Judge Cowan, of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; A. Sykes 
and H. C. Wallace, president and secre- 
tary of the Corn Belt Meat Producerg’ 
Association; Mr. Moore and Secretary 
Baker, of the National Live Stock hx. 
change; Mr. Baldwin, of the Sioux City 
Live Stock Exchange; Messrs. Dun- 
can and Lutz, of the Illinois Military 
Tract Live Stock Shippers’ Association, 
and several other gentlemen identifieq 
with the live stock industry. Tiere 
was a large representation of the vari- 
ous railroads. At the conclusion of the 
conference it was agreed that a com- 
mittee should be appointed by the rail- 
roads interested to go into the matter 
thoroughly within thirty days, and a 
second meeting be called at the earliest 
possible date. 





‘“‘Hogging Down’”’ Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT would like your advice on the 
matter of hogging down corn. I have 
eighteen head of shotes, which will 
weigh nearly 100 pounds each. I have 
sowed rye in about nine acres of corn. 
The rye is looking well. Would it be 
all right to turn these shotes into this 
field, or is nine acres too much for 
eighteen 100-pound shotes?” 

Nine acres is too large a field into 
which to turn eighteen 100-pound 
shotes. If this is forty-bushel corn, 
they will have 360 bushels to clean up. 
Twenty bushels of corn is a rather big 
amount for 100-pound shotes, even if 
they take three or four months to it. 
Twenty bushels of corn should be suf- 
ficient to put on 240 pounds of hog 
flesh. 

Those who have had the most expe- 
rience in hogging down reckon that it 
is best to turn in from ten to fifteen 
spring shotes per acre. When hogs are 
turned in at this rate, a ten to twenty- 
acre field is reckoned to be of very 
good size. 

As an experiment, our correspondent 
might try turning his eighteen hogs in 
on the nine acres, but if this corn is 
much good, it will take the hogs at 
least three or four months, and prob- 
ably longer, to clean it up. The best 
scheme would be for our correspond- 
ent to fence off an acre or two ata 
time for these hogs. 

Our correspondent should send at 
once to the Iowa station, at Ames, ask- 
ing for Bulletin No. 143, on Hogging 
Down Corn. This is the best publica- 
tion we know of on the subject. 





Pig Trouble 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a bunch of pigs which I am 
feeding ground rye soaked for twelve 
hours, and corn. The pigs are scour- 
ing badly, and are weak in the hind- 
quarters. They lie around and do not 
come to their feed very well. Some 
do not come at all. Do you think the 
rye is causing the trouble? What shall 
I do to help these pigs?” 

There is a possibility that rye is 
causing the trouble. There is some- 
times found growing on rye heads a 
solid black substance about a third of 
an inch long. If there is much of this 
ergot, as it is called, the rye infested 
with it will cause sickness among the 
animals to which it is fed. The symp- 
toms are quite similar to those de- 
scribed by our correspondent. There 
is a partial paralysis of the hind legs, 
and the joints seem stiff and tender. 
In bad cases, the tail and ears will 
crack and drop off. Sometimes there is 
scours. 

There is a chance that our corre- 
spondent’s pigs are affected with hog 
cholera. Weakness of the hind parts 
and scouring often come just before 
the outbreak of this disease. As gen- 
eral treatment, we suggest that our 
correspondent separate the affected 
pigs from the others and that he stop 
feeding them rye for a week or two. 

As general treatment for scouring, 
we suggesi first giving a physic of four 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil. This 
should be followed two or three times 
daily for two or three days by tea- 
spoonful doses of tincture of opium. 

Our correspondent should watch the 
pigs carefully, and if at any time he 
has reason to believe that they are 
coming down with cholera, he should 
call in a good veterinarian at once and 
confer with him as to the advisabilty 
of vaccination. 
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A Farmer’s Income 


An lowa subscriber does not under- 
stand our article on a farmer’s income 
jn our issue of September 26th. He 
picks the following flaws in it: 

“The number of acres are not given, 
and one can not judge as to the actual 
figures. The cream and milk excluded 
should have been included. I would 
like to know if the vaiue of crops not 
fed means that these crops are to be 
fed later or that they are to be sold. 
The amount of other crops, such as po- 
tatoes, Wheat, hay, and oats, is not 
stated. I dont’ understand the ‘expense 
of expense.’ The labor item of ex- 
pense is placed too low. Labor can 
not be hired at $8 a month. What is 
the labor on income? I do not believe 
that any farmer or business man could 
make use of those statements as a 
guide in keeping correct account of 
profit and loss. I have been a book- 
keeper from the time I was sixteen 
years of age, and am accustomed to 
making costs of machinery and lum- 
ber, and should know what I am talk- 
ing about. The following gives an idea 
of the way I would keep books: 


Page 1—Real Estate account— 
160 acres land at $75.....cseses $12,000.00 
inlarging and improving build- 
HUGE bss caseceweescsacsasun cue 1,000.00 
GE aay cso .5io 9 oe ale se Ok wis $13,000.00 
Page 2—Personal Property account— 
[Twenty cows, at $40..........-$ 800.00 
Six: WOES. s si0:50:<:0 ite aveeiaie 38's aie. 1,000.00 
ORG TH. 6.6 40 danas wees sacawes 600.00 
implements and machinery.... 2,000.00 
Poultry and dairy utensils.... 100.00 
MOEN, <a cv dass ates ewsvaws $ 4,500.00 
Page 3—Expense account; — 
\Vages of two hired men, at $25 
PEP WAGE ooo ois ss sccecceese 600.00 
Wages of female help ......... 200.00 
}iouse expenses and extra labor 800.00 
ye: MESO TT eT TP er errr Tt ee 100.00 
PIGPRERMOCITIM 6o.0s:0.0 8 ee danuees ne 150.00 
Hlarness and sundry repairs.... 100.00 
ROUGN, a.6jntcnaidiaiowosiea edie $ 1,950.00 
Page 4—Sales of produce........ $ 3,200.00 
Page 5—Profit and Loss account— 
Sales of produce .......-eceee+$ 3,200.00 


LeSS. CXPCNBEB ....ccccccsscocce 1,950.00 
Net interest on investment.$1,250.00 
“The total investment is $17,500, con- 
sisting of $13,000 in real estate and 
$4,500 in personal property. The per 
cent of interest on the investment is 
therefore 7.14 per cent.” 

Our September 26th article was not 
published as a guide to the keeping of 
farm accounts. The purpose was to 
take the figures as they are given in 
the last census and from them to draw 
conclusions as to the annual reward 
which the average farmer gets for his 
labor. We think the figures presented 
in this article are valuable, and wish 
to explain them to our correspondent, 
so that he may get something out of 
them. 

In the first place, he wishes to know 
as to the number of acres in the aver- 
age farm. To simplify matters, we will 
take only the Iowa figures. The num- 
ber of acres in the average Iowa farm 
under consideration was 156.3. The 
next complaint of our correspondent 
is that milk and cream excluded on 
account of being used at home should 
have been included. We agree with 
our correspondent, but since the cen- 
sus did not give figures on this point, 
we were unable to bring in this factor. 
The average family uses perhaps $30 
or $40 worth of milk and cream at 
home, In many cases, however, this is 
more than balanced by another factor 
on which the census presented no fig- 
ures. This factor is the money which 
the farmer gets for doing work away 
from home. 

The value of crops not fed to live 
stock means the value of such crops 
as potatoes, wheat, hay and oats, and 
all other crops which are sold off the 
farm. This answers the third and 
fourth flaws which our correspondent 
picks. 

The expense of expenses, or as we 
have it “miscellaneous expenses (15 
per cent of other expenses)” is an ar- 
bitrary method adopted by the Office 
of Farm Management of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
total expense of labor, fertilizer, feed, 
upkeep of buildings and machinery, 
and taxes, has been found on extensive 
investigation to be just about seven 
times the amount of the miscellaneous 
expenses which are too numerous to 
itemize. On the individual farm it 
would not of course do to determine 
miscellaneous expenses in this way. 

In our article of September 26th, the 
annual labor expense on the average 
Iowa farm is given at $113. This does 
not meah, as our correspondent hints, 





that labor may be hired for $9 a month. 
It simply means that the average Iowa 
farm paid out during fhe census year 
$113 for labor. Our correspondent 
must remember that the average lowa 
farm does not keep a man for the en- 
tire year. There is generally extra 
help for from four to six months dur- 
ing the busy season. During the win- 
ter the average Iowa farmer depends 
entirely upon himself and his family. 

By the term “labor income,” we 
mean the reward which the farmer 
gets for his year’s work. 

To explain more perfectly what we 
mean, we will compare our correspond- 
ent’s figures with those of the last 
census. He gives the value of a 160- 
acre farm at $12,000, as compared with 
$15,000 for the average Iowa farm in 
the last census. He has a total of 
$2,400 invested in live stock, whereas 
the census figures for the average 
Iowa farm are $1,750. In machinery, 
he has $2,000 invested, which is nearly 
five times as much as the average 
Iowa farm. He spends annually $800 
for wages; the average Iowa farmer 
spends less than $150. Under the 
headings of harness, sundry repairs, 
and horseshoeing, he spends $250; he 
will please note that this $250 is just 
about 15 per cent of his other expenses. 
The total annual income of the aver- 
age Iowa farm is $1,619, which is just 
a little over half as much as is credit- 
ed by our correspondent to his farmer. 
The expenses, however, of our corre- 
spondent’s farmer are three times as 
much. 

Our correspondent gets 7.14 per cent 
interest on the investment. But he 
has neglected to allow any income to 
the owner of the farm. If we had fig- 
ured on the same basis, our average 
Iowa farmer would have ftad 6.2 per 
cent interest on his investment. We 
preferred, however, to consider the in- 
terest on the investment as an item of 
expense, and to subtract it from the 
gross income with the other expenses, 


thus securing the labor income of the | 


farmer. On this basis, we find that 
our correspondent’s farmer would have 
a labor income of $375, as compared 
with $199 for the average Iowa farmer. 
A labor income of $375 annually is a 
little more than the average hired man 
gets. 

Our correspondent has misunder- 
stood us. So far as we can see, he 
has no cause for disagreeing with the 
figures as presented in our article of 
September 26th, or with our conclu- 
sions, which are that the farmer works 
cheaper in proportion to the service he 
renders than any other class of people. 





Apples for Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes as 
follows: 

“Of what benefit are apples to hogs? 
I have an orchard of about two acres. 
During the last two years I sold the 
apples for from 25 cents to 30 cents 
per bushel, after picking and sorting 
them. Would not apples be worth that 
much to hogs?” 

We would never place a value of 
more than 20 cents per hundred on 
apples as hog feed. They may be 
worth much less than this. A number 
of experiments with apples fed to hogs 
indicate that it takes anywhere from 
30 to 300 pounds of apples to produce 
100 pounds of gain. If convenient, we 
would prefer to sell apples at 25 to 30 
cents a bushel to letting the hogs eat 
them. 





Hogging Down Corn 


An Iowa correspondent calls our at- 
tention to the following misstatement 
made in our issue of October 10th: 

“About nine or ten shotes can be put 
on an acre of forty-bushel corn, and 
they will clean it up in from ten days 
to two weeks.” 

We regret that this plain misstate- 
ment of facts should have crept into 
our columns. It would take ten spring 
shotes, under ordinary conditions, from 
forty to fifty days to clean up an acre 
of forty-bushel corn. 





Removing a Boar’s Tusks 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“What is the best way to remove a 
boar’s tusks?” 

There are a number of methods in 
use. Which one has given our read- 
ers the most satisfaction? 




















28,000 Perplexed 
Women Who Keep 
House and Wanted 


Something New 
and Ditterent 


For the table, a new recipe, a 
new way of doing something, 
a quicker way to wash, iron 
or clean; new menus. These 
women wrote to us and each 
one was quickly and fully 
answered by mail in a per- 
sonal and direct way. 


Thousands of women wanted to 
know how to buy or cook or serve 
more economically: how to meet 
the high prices of food: how to 
feed their men folks or their chil- 
dren—in short, all the problems 
of the housewife. 


Naturally, this is a strong and 
leading department in the work 
of a magazine like Zhe Ladies’ 


Home Journal, and there has been 
perfected back of the magazine one of 
the most effective domestic-economy ser- 
vices possible, with two expert household 
authorities as editors. And these stand 
ready to smooth all perplexities of the 
housewife who doesn’t know or who has 
become weary and wants something new 
or different: anewimpulse: anewidea: a 
thought: ahelp. What housewife doesn’t, 
after keeping house for years? 


And the help is given quickly by mail: 
direct, personal and fully. And nothing 
is charged for it to any reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. A booklet, entitled 
‘*The Story of 600,000 Invisible Hands,”’ 
tellssomething about thisservice. A postal- 
card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from 
any Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JAMES 


Rigid and Rod Track Combined 


A combination that offers all 
the advantages of the rigid 
track inside the barn—all the 
advantages of the rod track 
outside. 

It enables you to use, in- 
side the barn, the celebrated 
JAMES I-beamtrack, bent to 
any curve without use of heat, 
with JAMES simple switches 
and a raising and lowering 
carrier. 

“‘Button-on” hangers make 
the I-beam track easy to erect. 

Tub lowers by its own 
weight; is kept under perfect 
control by JAMES friction 
brake and clutch. 


“Originators of Sanitary Barn 
Equipment Ideas 


James Manufacturing 
AV99 Cane St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 








Carrier 


For Both Rigid 
and Rod Track 


2-in-1 
Carrier 




























While filling tub carrier ‘‘stavs 
put’’—-moves only when you push 
it, because track cannot sag, 

Outside the barn you use the 
rod track. Stand at the door, give 
carrier a shove; it runsout, dumps 
itself at proper point, and returns 
automatically to the barn. Vever 
fails to dump. 

Cannot jump either the rigid or 
rod track. Pf 

We makecarriers for rigid track 
—carriers for rod track—also /% $ 
thiscombination; all backed iP" i 
bythe proved national suc- AES Z| 


cess of JAMES Sanitary “eS o 
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At Last!—A Tank Heater 
That Runs Itself! 





no “cleaning out"! 


Leave It! 


It Will Run 18 Hours Without Attention! 


No dirty coal! No corn cobs! No wick to trim! No wood to cut! No “ poking 


Forget It! 


no worry or bother for over-worked women when the 


|| men folks are gone to town. 








Just start it it runs as long as there's kerosene in the supply tank! 


|The Makestock-Waymore Safety 
| Tank Heater 


safe and reliable tank heater on tne market. 


—— 
€ \——— lis the handiest, most pact 
us IN Oo Runs for less than half cent an hour, in zero weather. 










|Fire 
Risk 





Fatten Your Stock on Water 


Add 15% to Your Profits 


Let the “Makestock-Waymore” suppy your stock with properly 
\\\ tempered water—it will boost their weight and value 15 per cent. 


2) Write for Proét. 


Get all the facts about this remarkable heater | 
mnow-—cold weather is on the way. Every | 





Gay's delay means dollars lost. 











) Positive Supply Co., 








407 Rock Island Street, Davenport, Iowa 
Peteoted, 


Dec. 31, 1912 


























APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 117 Fargo Street, Batavia, III. 


THE EUookUE CORN PICKER 
4-v© FIELD HUSKER 


Picks and husks the ears from stand- 
ing stalks in the field and delivers 
them to wagon driven alongside. You 
can crib your corn without the ex- 
pense and trouble of hiring extra help. 


A GASOLINE ENGINE 


light weight, high speed, can be furn- 
ished mounted on it to operate the 
picking and husking attachment. This 
engine can be easily taken off for 
other work. This machine has been in 
successful use for about 8 years. Send 
for illustrated circular. 






























- BREEDING GRATE 


Our Improved “Safety” Breed- 
ing (rate is the cheapest, 
strongest and best crate on the 











Market. Ask any breeder— 
anywhere. Price €15 f. o. b. 
Sioux City. Send for circular. 


Can ship same day order is re- 
ceived. 


SAFETY oe CRATE “ema 
411 ths 


gievx Ciry. 


ne HOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
i. Write forsamples & prices. 
J ACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 








Pump 


with a 


Farm Cushman 


4-H. P. 










Does 

everything 
——. P. engine 
will do and some work 







no other engine cando. An 
| ‘all-season engine 
binder. Weighs 190 
Ibs. Throttle ¢ governor. ENT 
10 years. Also 2-cylinder6H. P. to 
20H. P. Get catalog and trial ofter. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028WN SL., Lincoln, Neb. 
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Hog Cholera and Pigeons 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think Iowa has been swept with hog 
cholera this year as it has never been 
before. It has left its deadly work in 
almost every part of the state, and has 
visited one locality after another, strik- 
ing down one herd and leaving a neigh- 
boring herd untouched; sweeping down 
into a herd where least expected, and 
leaving untouched farms where cholera 


has been many times before. 

Now, in any thinking man’s mind 
there must be some cause or some 
source of infection by which these 
herds become contaminated. Some 
say flies, dogs, crows, and sometimes 


but cholera is car- 
number of times 
play any part in 


will carry it; 
greater 
of these 


men 
ried a far 
where none 
it whatever. 

These central western, or corn belt 
as they are called, are visited 
with a tar more deadly form of barn- 
yard pest than any of these; and that 
is the common pigeon. Go where you 
may; Visit any section you wish; and 
you will see large coveys of them fly- 
ing from one barnyard to another. 
They belong to no one apparently, but 
have been breeding and increasing till 
today there are thousands of them fly- 
ing wild, as you might say, over these 
great corn and hog states of ours, be- 
jonging nowhere but going everywhere. 
Notice if you will as you are riding 
along on a train. When you are pass- 
ing through some of the small country 
towns you will see them by the hun- 
dreds, feeding on the grain scattered 
along the track; and, unlike the song- 
birds, quail and prairie chickens, that 
do so much good in the farmers’ fields 
each year, they prefer to steal their 
living from your feed lots or granary. 
Observe the pigeon, if you will, walking 
around among your hogs, stealing grain 
from the trough, and scratching among 
the droppings from your hogs. Here 
is where he gets in his most deadly 
work—the work that is costing farmers 
thousands of dollars every year. Watch 
him as he scratches apart some of the 
dreppings from your hogs, to get the 
small particles of corn and oats he 
finds therein. Step from your cover, 
and see him as he darts away like an 
arrow to your neighbor’s hog lot, to go 
through the same performance; and 
while he is gone, study the nature of 
your pigs just as I have done mine. 
You will observe that they root among 
the droppings to get those little par- 
ticles of ground oats and corn. In this 
respect, the pigeon and hog have much 
the same habit. Now, when these pig- 
eons have been scratching in a hog lot 
where the hogs have the cholera, and 
then fly into your hog lot, and begin to 
scratch, you may be pretty sure you 
will have cholera in your lot also. 

Just recently I traveled from Fort 
Dodge to Ames over the 
and, as I missed direct connections, I 
had an hour and forty minutes’ wait at 
Kelley. While in conversation with a 
young farmer there, I asked him how 
the hogs were in his locality. He said 
there wasn’t any, that they had all died 
long ago. But, say! if you ever travel 
over that interurban, just notice those 
large coveys of pigeons that fly from 
one hog lot to another. 

Perhaps some people who like to see 
pigeons flying about their place, muss- 
ing up their watering trough, hay loft, 
and machine sheds, will dispute me in 
these statements, and to those people I 
will furnish the proof. I am just now 
passing through the experience of hav- 
ing the hog cholera, caused by pigeons. 
I had in one lot thirty-one gilts. In 
another lot I had twenty-two males; 
and in still another lot twenty-three 
males. Each lot was fenced with four- 
foot fence. Now, in the lot with the 
sows, a covey of pigeons were deter- 
mined to feed, regardless of me and my 
repeating Winchester; and, as I knew 
the cholera was within two miles of 
me, I was quite determined they should 
not. But I always found them there in 
the morning. In that lot, I got cholera 
—and in that lot only. And the same 
covey of pigeons infected two neigh- 
boring hog lots at the same time. 

To me, there seems a greater need 
for our state legislature to appropriate 
funds to be paid as a bounty for pigeon 
scalps than to enlarge the state labora- 
tory for the manufacture of serum. To 
take away the greatest cause of infec- 
tion before the hogs become infected is 
my theory. 

While I realize that our agricultural 
colleges are doing all in their power to 


states, 


interurban, * 





stamp out cholera, I think the farmer 
should be doing all in his power to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease from 
farm to farm. I think we as farmerg 
should unite in asking our legislatures 
to appropriate a sum of money to be 
paid as a bounty on this great mass of 
flying germs that are darting around 
over and among our herds. 
L. V. CRANSTON, 


Emmet County, Iowa. 


The Farm Credit Question 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in your article on 
“Capital in Relation to Grain and Live 
Stock Farming,” as it seems to me that 
the Iowa farmer is much at a disad- 
vantage (and unjustly so) on account 
of lack of capital in getting a full re- 
turn for his labor in turning grain 
(the product of the soil and his labor) 
into a fair cash value. Last year, after 
the corn was picked, it was marketable 
at 35 cents per bushel, while hogs and 
cattle prices were such that the feeder 
of corn realized 65 to 75 cents per 
bushel, or with capital to hold in the 
crib until now it sells for that at the 
elevator. Many farmers were forced 
to sell not alone because money cost 
7 and 8 per cent, but in many cases 
because the banks in the rural com- 
munities claimed they did not have the 
money at all, and yet the banks of 
New York and Chicago were loaning 
on stocks and bonds and other collat- 
eral security at from 4 to 6 per cent, 
and at that time the government had 
over $50,006,000 on deposit in the large 
national banks of the country, drawing 
not a cent of interest. Since then | 
believe someone in Washington woke 
up, and the banks now pay a small 
rate, but nothing compared to what 
local banks throughout Iowa would be 
willing to pay to get lower rate money 
for their farmer customers. The pres- 
ident is moving in the right direction 
in attempting to establish a farm cred- 
it system as I understand it, but the 
dispersing of a number of millions of 
money this fall among the banks of 
larger cities helped the farmer but lit- 
tle if any at all, and I will venture the 
statement that not one farmer in the 
state of Iowa was benefited by that 
dispersion of government money. It 
does seem that a farmer owning his 
land should be able to get short-time 
money at 5 and 6 per cent, to carry 
his crop through the process of turn- 
ing it into pork and beef, for his hon- 
esty is far beyond the reputation of 
the stock broker, and his land, grain 
and stock are security hard to beat. 
I hope to see a farm credit system es- 
tablished with arrangements for local 
loaning of government funds at a 
small advance over what they are 
placed with the banks in large cities, 
for if the government funds are han- 
dled two or three times before the 
money gets to the farmer, the interest 
will have increased so he will get but 
little benefit from it. 

WALLACE E. MACKAY. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 


“‘The Trail With Us”’ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading Captain Smith’s talk, at 
Sioux City, on “The Trouble With 
Us,” in regard to shortage of beef, I 
wish to add a part. The reasons for 
this much-talked-of shortage have been 
given so many times in your good pa- 
per that it is useless to dwell on them 
any more; but I will give you the story 
of the actual experience of a young 
man in this community who has tried 
for seven years to farm on a “worn- 
out” farm and build up the same by 
keeping stock and seeding to clover; 
and who, after this dry season’s crop 
is harvested and his rent is paid, will 
be exactly where he was, financially, 
seven years ago. Now, what encour- 
agement or inducements are there to 
hold out by anyone having land to rent 
to a renter who wishes to raise stock? 

Captain Smith’s statement that “it 
takes money or good credit” to farm 
in this manner is doubly true, and if 
this landlord extracts his full cash rent 
—which he surely will—it will be nec- 
essary for this tenant to sell his sur- 
plus stock or the increase which he 
has been able to add to his herd since 
he has lived on this place. 

The cattle this tenant has are regis- 
tered Short-horns, and the tenant has 
proved himself an excellent judge of 
breeding and feeding cattle; but what 
will his returns be for all this labor? 

A TENANT READER. 
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Canada Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“| wish to ask for information from 
you, or those of your readers who have 
nad experience with the extermination 
of Canada thistle. I have a farm in 
northwestern Iowa, in which there are 
several patches of these thistles. Dur- 
ing the month of Jfine of this year, 1 
had these patches plowed shallow, and 
every three weeks thereafter this sum- 
mer the patches were disked thorough- 
ly, and between times were gone over 
with the hoe and all new shoots were 
cut off. At this writing there are scat- 
tering shoots still coming up. These 
atches are in the hay and pasture 
jand, and I would like to get them back 
to grass again next year if it is safe 
to re-seed. What I wish to know is 
whether or not it would, under the 
conditions I have mentioned, be safe 
to re-seed next spring and trust to final- 
ly get rid of all the thistles by keeping 








them cut off with a hoe. Would it be 
pest to continue the same process next 
year that I have used this year, disk- 
ing frequently and using the hoe?” 





\We wish that this correspondent had 
disked oftener than once every three 
weeks. We fear that the Canada this- 
tle plants grew up high enough so that 
they stored up considerable energy in 
the underground rootstocks. Will the 
thistles bother him again next year at- 
ter the treatment he has given? To 
speak frankly, we do not know. A 
farmer working under the supervision 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture plowed in June, two years 
ago, two acres of meadow infested 
with Canada thistle. After plowing, 
he went over the land often enough 
with a disk to keep down all thistle 
tops. At first he had to go over the 
land twice a week, but toward the 
close of the season, a disking once 
every two weeks was enough. The land 
was very foul with thistles, but the 
next spring not a single Canada thistle 
plant grew. 

f our correspondent kept the thistle 
tops cut off just at the surface of the 
ground, as often as once a week, we 
would expect him not to be troubled 
with the plants next year, and would 
advise him to re-seed the land, trust- 
ing to get rid of stray thistles by the 
use of the hoe, If, however, it is con- 
venient, it would be well to put the in- 
fested land down to corn, and give the 
corn very clean cultivation, and hoe- 
ing if necessary to get rid of stray 
thistle plants. What do our readers 
think of the probability of our sub- 
scriber being bothered with Canada 
thistles next year? 

Those of our readers who are trou- 
bled with Canada thistles will do vvell 
to write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Bulletin No, 
545, which was issued a few months 
ago, on the subject of controlling Can- 
la thistles. It may be had free upon 
application to editor and chief of di- 
vision of publications. 
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Chicken Eating Hogs 


\n Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will the feeding of tankage stop 
hogs from eating chickens? My hogs 
catch chickens once in a while and 
they always seem to be worse at this 
ime of the year. They are all spring 
gs. I feed them soaked oats, new 
orn, and a slop made of water and 
shorts. They have plenty of pasture. 
I have asked several hog raisers who 

<ht to know, but none of them have 
ever used tankage. One said that he 
thought tankage would prevent the 
hoes from eating chickens, while the 
other said that it would start them to 
eating chickens.” 

Hogs generally start eating chickens 
because there is not enough muscle 
building food in the ration. After they 
have once formed the habit of chicken 
eating it is probable that most hogs 
will continue eating chickens even 
though there is plenty of muscle build- 
ing food in the ration. Feeding hogs 
Trom one-fourth to one-half pound of 
tankage daily, we would expect to do 
much to prevent the formation of the 
habit. But after the habit is once 
lormed, we would expect the tankage 
to have little influence. 

In years past our readers have sug- 

ested a number of devices to prevent 

‘gs from eating chickens. One takes 
ie carcasses of chickens and powders 
them with cayenne pepper. Then he 
Shuts the offending hogs up in a pen 
without water, but with the carcasses 





of the peppered chickens. It is claimed 
that this will work splendidly. 

Another of our readers ties a chain 
a foot or eighteen inches long around 
one front leg. He claims that this so 
interferes with the hog’s progress that 
the chickens may escape. Another at- 
taches a piece of leather about four 
inches wide and six inches long by 
means of rings to the ears in such a 
way that the sight of the hog is in- 
terfered with and it cannot see to get 
the chickens if they dodge sideways. 
This method is sometimes modified by 
a third ring so that the leather is at- 
tached not only to both ears, but to 
the nose as well. Another reader put 
a ring in the nose of the offending hogs 
and attaches to the ring several inches 
of small chain. 





Wintering Calves in Okla- 
homa 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“I am wintering calves. I have al- 
falfa hay and corn fodder for roughage, 
and intend feeding some grain during 
the coldest weather. Which will be 
the more profitable to feed, corn at 75 
cents per bushel, or cottonseed meal 
at $30 per ton In what quantity should 
the meal be fed?” 

The reply to this correspondent de- 
pends largely upon the price of alfalfa 
hay and what he hopes to do with the 
calves next year. If the alfalfa may 
be had for $10 a ton or less, and if 
there is no necessity for pushing these 
calves along very fast, we would feed 
each calf a grain ration daily of two or 
three pounds of corn. We might feed 
a little more or a little less than this, 
the exact amount depending upon the 
quality of the roughage. 

If the alfalfa hay costs $12 a ton or 
more, we would depend largely upon 
corn fodder rather than alfalfa hay, 
and would feed each calf daily an av- 
erage of one-half to one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal. 

If it were desired to push these 
calves along rapidly, we would give 
them all the alfalfa hay and corn fod- 
der they wanted to eat, and in addi- 
tion a grain mixture of seven parts 
of corn and one part of cottonseed 
meal. We would start with two pounds 
of this daily, and would increase ac- 
cording to the appetites of the calves. 





Ice House Trouble 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Last year I put up an ice house, 
four feet of which is under the ground, 
and made of concrete, and eight feet 
of which is above the ground, and 
made of wood. The ice did not. keep 
very well. Is this because the house 
is partly under the ground?” 

A common cause for ice not keeping 
well is lack of drainage. If water 
gathers in the bottom of the ice house, 
either from melting ice or from the 
outside, there will be trouble. For this 
reason, an ice house built partly un- 
derground may give poor satisfaction 
unless the location is exceptionally 
well drained. Our correspondent might 
remedy matters by putting in some 
tile drains a foot or so below the floor 
of his ice house. 

Sometimes ice does not keep well 
because not enough sawdust packing 
is put around it to insulate it. Be- 
tween the ice and the floor and wall of 
the ice house there should be room for 
about a foot and a half of sawdust 
packing. 

Sometimes ice does not keep well 
because it is not packed tightly enough 
together. If the cakes are so loosely 
packed that there is chance for circu- 
lation of air through the mass, melting 
will come quickly. So far as possible, 
ice should be stored in the form of a 
cube. A cube offers less space for 
the air to work on than a rectangle. 





Plowing Clover Sod 


An Illinois correspondent writes that 
he has twenty acres of clover sod that 
he wishes to plow for corn next spring, 
and asks whether this should be plowed 
this fall or next spring. 

We should plow this as late this fall 
as possible, and get it plowed before 
the ground freezes up. The freezing 
and thawing of winter will help very 
much in breaking up the sod, and there 
should not be much trouble in working 
it down into a good seed bed next 
spring. 






Here’s the Photograph — 
and Here’s the Drawing 


| patel pictures show the 
same model. Neither 
does justice to Clothcraft. 

The only way to learn how 
good-looking, stylish and 
well-fitting the clothes are is 
to try on a suit at the Cloth- 
craft Store. 

The only way to learn how 
durable, comfortable and satisfac- 
tory they are is to wear them 

Clothcraft Clothes are $10 to 
$25—the_ only line at those “=, 
prices which guarantees you 
all-wool, first-class workmanship, 
satisfactory wear and service, 

Write us for an introduction to the 
Clothcraft Store We'll also send 
the new Style Book and tell youabout 
No. 4130 Blue Serge Special—the best 
all-around suit we can make at $18.50. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Founded 1846, Oldest Makers of 
Men's Clothes in America. 

631 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, Sixth City 
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HEN you buy Lambsdown Union Suits 
y y 

you secure the three essentials of Winter 

underwear satisfaction — comfort, warmth 


and durability. 





| 


Fleece-Lined Underwear aa 
Lambsdown Union Suits are f \2 


comfortable because they fit 
smoothly. They are warm 
because the thick fleece protects the 
body from cold and draughts. The 
fleece cannot mat, knot or wash away, 
Every garment will give two seasons’ 
wear. 


Made for Men and Boys 


Union Suits are preferred be 
cause of their accurate propor- 
tions and delightful comfort. 
Your dealercansup- 
a= ply youwith separate 
y ‘ garments as well, 
| i ( 50c, 75c and up. The 
Bodygard Shicld is 

your safeguard. 
Write for Bodygard Booklet No 5), 
UTICA KNITTING CO. Utica, N.Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwear—Vele 
lastic, Twolayr, Springtex and Celtex,. 


















Wonders for Wear—Guaranteed! 


Thousands of farmers everywhere know the wonderful value of *“‘Old Honesty’Z 
Blankets. Built to wear—made with extra strong outer : 

covering of heavy brown tent canvas—warm lining inside, 
quilted with 20 rows of loek-stitch seams—seams that 
can’t ripor ravel. No other blankets wear nearly aslong. 
Every one bears Guarantee Tag that warrants blanket 
to wear a full year—or you get a new blanket FREE 
Extra size storm blankets, heavy kersey os ing, ee Aon her —— 3.50 
table blankets with ‘rom your dealer—or 

SF ctaned girths for $3. 50, worth $b. he pate 't supply, write 
BEMIS BLANKET CO. NEB. 






















Warm Water All Winter For Your Hogs 








You can have it at A simple, practical waterer. 
little cost by using THE IDEAL HOG WATERER Automatic feed. 

No valves to get out of order. Keeps water warm {nthe coldest weather. 
Your hogs will do better on less feed if they have water with the chill 
off whenever they wantit. The Ideal will supply it. A time saver and 
money maker. Don't delay—write today for circular illustrating The 
Ideal and giving full particulars. Address 

1718 Locust &t., 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., 















DES MOINES, IOWA 











WHAT x's LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 


So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass'n. 


IT IS A TRUE OLD SAYING: 101 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Please send me the books, FREE, 


“Build of CYPRESS and as marked in the following ey 
build but once.” Shut off |B Nov tobe vot x Bree Plans 
Repai r Bills—Use Cypress first. 0) Farm Needs Book (8plans) Vol. 20. 


Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
Get a Cypress Booklet "FREE fs 


Canoes and Boats, Vol. 19. 
Tell your local dealer if you U. S. Gov't Report on Cypress. 
want Cypress Lumber and 











Shingles. a 
He Has Cypress~or Can Get it. R.F.D a 
READ COUPON State 
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CHARTER OAK 
“tue And Stand Up 


-ok COAL OR WOOD 


Your city friends who do their own 
work have high oven gas ranges and all 
the labor-saving, home-making tools. 
That's why they stay fresh and young 
and happy. 

The up-to-date factory finds labor- 
saving tools the best investment they 
can possibly make. The man on the 
farm could not raise seed without 
modern machinery. But the woman 
in the farm kitchen--how about her? 


Save Yourself. Get out of all the work 
you possibly can. You farm women 
manufacture over three billion dollars 
worth of food every year. You work 
longer hours with poorer tools than 
anybody, anywhere, and without pay. 
Yet you are afraid to ask for, and insist 
upon, labor-saving kitchen ‘equipment. 
Get What Your CITY SISTER Has — 
MODERN Kitchen Equipment. Save 
every lick of work possible, save every 
step and every stoop. Let the first 
thing be a Charter Oak High Oven 
Wood and Coal Range. 

Write your name and address on a card, 
say send your book,” that’s all, and 
mail to us--but do it RIGHT NOW. 


Charter Oak Stove & Range 
Company, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of Steel Ranges, Cast Iron 
Ranges, Cook Stoves, Heating Stoves, 
Warm Air Furnaces, for all kinds of fuel. 














Stop Stooping | 

















AGENTS $5 TO $15 DAILY 


new ports able gasoline 
No experience ne . 

it Sells on sight. 
ost economical and more 
ap any light on the mar- _ 










fest, n 
brilliant t 
ket 1) candle power. 
Air-O-Lite Reading Lamp. / 


Guaranteed for 5 
home, church and store your pros- 
pect. Costs but one cent per 
night to operate. Excellent 
territory now open. Write imme- 
diately before it 1s loo tate. 


GUY HUNTER, 350 12th St, DES MOINES, IA. 


years. Every 

















DONT PAY TWO PRICES 


= Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
iHoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you can 
boy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices. Our new 
improvements absolutely 
surpass anything ever pro- 
duced. Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel. Thirty dars 
free trial in your own home 
before you buy. Send al 













ree 
eataliog 2nd prices. y 
183 State St., Marion, ind. 




















jles :-$3.00 up New ig — rms .. $1.50 up 
--- QO] Army ‘ £5“ 


501 Broadway, 


Francis Bannerman, 


New York City 








Ground Limestone 
_ Fer nage Purposes 


arbonat mpt shipment. 
+ ealenien end price 
Dae. ESE BROS. COMPANY 
Department D 
10%. La Salle St.. Chicago, Illinois 


New Crop 
towa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


@nd inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
gike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
Blue Crass, etc., at iow prices 

Now is the time to buy. 
Ask for samples and copy of our Specta!l Clover 

Seed Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed 
oan SEED COMPANY. Dept. D2 OES a towa 
SWEET SE E D. Large bienniat enltiv ated variety, 
far hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 


CLOVER <ircular_bow to grow it sent free on re- 
exe QUES, E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 

























Boys’ Corner 

















This departinent is for beginners. We talk here 
about the iple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was nm ade; how plants grow ip it; about 
farm auima!s cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 





bow they eat th feed and grow. We want to study 
| all these things and many more, and any time any- 
isk a question, or doesn’t understand, 
us something which he has noticed, 
write us. 


one wants & 
or wants to t& 
we hope he w 


| The Potato Harvest 


Last spring I told you about 
friend who wished to make as much 
money as po8Ssible on potatoes. He 
had ten acres of clover sod. Half of 
the land he fertilized with $18 worth of 
fertilizer per acre, which Wallaces’ 
Farmer and a fertilizer manufacturer 
furnished him free of cost. Part of the 
land he planted with seed he got in 
the Des Moines market; part he plant- 
ed with seed that Wallaces’ Farmer 
bought for him in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota. 

A short time ago we weighed up our 
potatoes. The fertilized potatoes gave 
an average yield of 64.7 bushels, while 
the unfertilized averaged 62.8 bushels. 
This particular year, 
soil, the extra bushel of potatoes se- 
cured by fertilizer cost $10. 

From the very beginning my friend 








my 


on this particular ‘| 


April. Because of this delay, my pota- 
toes were not planted until ten days 
after my friend’s. My potatoes cost $1 
a bushel; his cost 60 cents. The plar 
was that the yields of both kinds of 
potatoes should be weighed up, and if 
mine yielded more, I was to get enough 
of the extra vield to pay for the extra 
expense of the seed. 

On every other ten rows 
field we put fertilizer at 
1,009 pounds per acre. 
plained somewhat 
big, heavy 
wise 
work. 

After planting came two or three 
weeks of cold, wet weather. Then it 
turned off hot and dry. My friend be- 
gan to work with his cultivator and 
kept the ground in first-class condi- 
tion. 

Almost as soon as the pototo plants 
were through the ground, the fat, 
striped Colorado potato beetles started 
to work on the leaves and laying eggs 


across the 
the rate of 
My friend com- 
about handling the 
fertilizer sacks, but other- 
the fertilizer made but little extra 


to cause future trouble. My friend 
had bought a sprayer, copper sulphate, 


and arsenate of lead. An eastern man- 
ufacturer had given him some Pyrox, 


a commercial spray, which is  sup- 
posed to combine the advantages of 


copper sulphate and arsenate of lead. 
My friend was so busy when it came 
time to spray that he used the Pyrox, 
simply because it was easier to mix up. 





It gave good satisfaction, and the bee- 











and I learned interesting things. He 
did the work; I watched him. We had 
decided to cut our potatoes in half and 
plant at the rate of about twenty bush- 
els per acre. When we staried out 
with the picker potato planter which 
my friend had bought second-hand, we 
found our mistake at once. We had to 
cut the potatoes into quarters, or the 
planter would clog up. Instead of 
planting at the rate of twenty bushels 








per acre, as we had intended, we plant- 
ed at the rate of fourteen bushels. The 
horses were soft, the potato planter 
was heavy, and planting progressed 
slowly. We planted at the rate of about 
three acres a day. 

The first plan was that my friend 
should furnish the potato seed for five 
acres, and Wallaces’ Farmer would fur- 
nish the seed for the other five acres. 
He bought in Des Moines seventy-five 


bushels of what were supposed to be 


Early Ohios. Wallaces’ Farmer bought 
from the Red River Valley, in Minne- 
sota, 120 bushels of Early Ohios. A 


little while before planting, Mr. Ben- 
nett, a potato expert from Colorado, 
went out with me to look over my 
friend’s potato seed. He said, ‘“‘These 
are not Early Ohios; they are Early 
Rose.” We looked them over, and 
found that many of them were begin- 
ning to rot. Before planting, my friend 
picked over the whole lot, and sold all 
but thirty bushels to the neighbors. 
My seed was ordered the latter part of 
February, but the Minnesota company 
delayed sending it until the last of 





The Potato Harvest. 








tles disappeared a few days after the 
spraying. 

In spite of the hot, dry weather, the 
potato leaves stayed green until late in 
the summer. I think the spraying had 
something to do with that. 

The potatoes were supposed to have 
been early, but plowing was not done 
until so late in the spring that it was 
impossible to get them in before the 
20th of April. And then the potatoes 
which 


I ordered for him didn’t come 
until the lst of May. The upshot of it 
was that the potatoes were planted 
late. Along in July we began digging 
up a few hilis to see if it would pay 
to dig. Prices were $1 a bushel. Then 
they went down to 80 cents. We de- 
cided that since the vines were still 


green, and the prospects were for con- 


tinued good prices, that it would really 
pay to let them go. I wanted to dig 


in August, but he had to help thresh 
at that time, and then came silo fi!ling. 

When my friend started to digging, 
he was so busy and I was so busy that 
we didn’t get a comparison of the yield 
of his seed and my seed. He thinks 
that there was no difference between 
the yields of the two, but of course he 
doesn’t know exactly. Finally he got 
a good pair of scales out in the field, 
and together we weighed up the last 
part of the crop. It was this part of 
the crop in which the fertilized pota- 
toes averaged 64.7 bushels, and the un- 
fertilized 62.8 bushels per acre. 

I want my friend to experiment with 


doesn’t think that it will pay Ly 
tell him that this year it was th, 


Seer 2 lack 
of rain which cut the crop short. | ten 
him that no matter how good tie soi] 


may be, 
water. 
My friend has learned that it is rath. 
er bothersome to experiment. He ae 
found that it has taken his tims 
he should have been doing other t 


it will not yield if there js no 





Pr 
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I have found that under ordinary far, 
conditions it is hard to do accurate oy. 
perimental work. 

My friend tried to keep track of tha 
time it took him to do the differen: 


kinds of work on the potatoes. He does 


not have a complete record, but wa 
know enough so that we can make q 
fair estimate of the profit and loss on 
this year’s crop. From the ‘ex ized 
potatoes planted with my seed, hink 


| the expense will run about as foo s: 
AT ERR AS one oe epee ey tet 70 
14 bushels seed, at $1 per ran 14.00 
Cutting seed 1.99 
Plowing, disking, harrowing, etc. 3.75 


409 


ABM 6s vicx is Ses etek wwswese.  a0a0 
CMVAUINE -6 is 05.0 64 s00 bakGewenes oi 
SO vk, ta a bien meee. 00 
Digging and picking up......... 4.00 
Wear and tear on machinery. 1.59 
MiscellaAneOUS: « ..<5< 6.665600: 2.00 
One-half ton fertilizer, at $36. per 

oe tes pedpestessecuesess, LOO 

Total @XPENSE .......2..00-. $58.45 
Income, 64.7 bushels, at 65 cents 

PEI DUBNEL sé xniss sock sow aawon $4005 
BOSS) NOT ACK as<suecccssenneass, LOND 


The crop which my friend pla» 
with his own seed, and on which he i 
not use fertilizer, cost him $34.35 pxr 
acre. He does not have an exact rec- 
ord of the yield, but thinks it is around 
60 bushels, judging from the looks as 
compared with the rest of the field. In 


that case he got a return of $39 per 
acre, or a profit per acre of $4.°5 
My friend has perhaps $50 worth of 


potato machinery on hand. He is not 
greatly pleased with his year’s expcri- 
menting with potatoes. The fertilizer 
and the good seed did not cost him 
anyth extra, so he really made a 
profit of about $5 per acre. When he 
thoveht of the long hours of hard work 
he had put in, he figured that 15 or 20 
cents an hour was not enough reward; 
that he could get a job in town which 
would return him considerably more 
than this. But my friend is not really 
so despondent as this talk would indi- 
cate. Next year he will put in perhaps 
five acres of potatoes, just enoug!h to 
keep his machinery from going to 
waste. He will be sure to get them in 
eariy, and is hoping for a season with 
more moisture than last year. 

{ don’t want any of you boys to con- 
clude from this article that it does not 
pay to use the very best seed you can 
get or to use fertilizer. I know that it 
may not pay in a very dry season, but 
I am not convinced as yet as to what 
the results would be in a favorable 
year. Neither do I want you boys to 
think that it does not pay to experi- 
ment. My friend and I did not learn 
anything very definite by this year's 
experimenting. All we know for sure 
is that in a dry season the best of seed, 
the best of fertilizers, the best of care, 
are of very little help. 
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Horse Blankets 


Wear Like fron 


They give three times the service of ordinary blankets. 
Every one is closely woven of the strongest, tic! teste 
twisted yarns our expert spinners can make. 5A Bi kets 
are made in the largest blanket factory in the wor!) am 
go direct to your dealer. No jobbers’ profits to pay. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


5A Storm King 


Square Blankets 

—the most popular medium-priced square blank« ; on 
the market. Extra large, extra thick, extra strong, * xtra 
warm. Weigh 8 Ibs., measure 84 x 90 inches. 

Buy a 5A Square Blanket for street use. 
Buy a 5A Bias Gir *h Blanket for stable use. 
Buy a 5A Plush Robe for carriage or auto. 

Write for booklet showing blanketsin colors. 

WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadel Pa. 
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potato fertilizers again next year. He 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School — 


BY THE EDITOR 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Christian and His Weaker 


Brother 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for November 9, 1913. Romans, 


14:7-21.) 

“Por none of us liveth to himself, 
and none dieth to himself. (8) For 
whether we live, we live unto the 
or whether we die, we die unto 


sora, 

“ Lord; whether we live, therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s. (9) For 
to tuis end Christ died and lived again, 
that he might be Lord of both the dead 
and the living. (10) But thou, why 
dost thou judge thy brother? or thou 


again, Why dost thou set at nought 
thy brother? for we shall all stand 
betore the judgment-seat of God. (11) 
For it is written, 


As I live, saith the Lord to me, 
every knee shall bow, 

And every tongue shall confess to 
God. 


(12) So then each one of us shall 
give account of himself to God. (13) 
Let us not therefore judge one anoth- 
er any more; but judge ye this rather, 
that no man put a stumbling block in 
his brother’s way, or an occasion of 
falling. (14) I know, and am persuad- 
ed in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is 
unclean of itself: save that to him 
who accounteth anything to be un- 
clean, to him it is unclean. (15) For 
if because of meat thy brother is 
grieved, thou walkest no longer in 
love. Destroy not with thy meat him 
for whom Christ died. (16) Let not 
then your good be evil spoken of: (17) 
for the kingdom of heaven is not eat- 
ing and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
(18) For he that herein serveth Christ 
is well pleasing to God, and approved 
of men. (19) So then let us follow 
after things which make for peace, 
and things whereby we may edify one 
another. (20) Overthrow not for 
meat’s sake the word of God. All 
things are clean; however it is evil 
for that man who eateth with offense. 
(21) It is good not to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor to do anything where- 
by thy brother stumbleth.” 

This lesson is taken from the 
Epistle to the Romans, the one epistle 
of Paul, as well as the one book in the 
New Testament, that sets forth in a 
systematic way the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, all of which 
have their germ in the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It was very im- 
portant that this book should be writ- 
ten, and to no church was there so 
much necessity for writing it as to the 
churches at Rome. For the churches 
at Rome had grown up, just like the 
churches in our large cities, by the 
drifting in for business, educational, 
and social purposes of the converts 
from the widely scattered portions of 
the Roman empire, where they had 
embraced Christianity from the teach- 
ings of the apostles. These converts 

re evidently not church dodgers, 
like so many Christians who drift into 
our great centers in these days, but 
lay missionaries filled with the zeal of 
the early Christians, believing that in 
their faith they had the hope of the 
world, and therefore anxious to impart 
it to others with whom they mingled 
in business and social life. 

Paul had never been in Rome, 
neither, so far as we know, had any of 
the other apostles, and these churches, 
therefore, that were springing up in 
Rome needed a clear, distinct and sys- 
tematic statement of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. Such we 
have in the first twelve chapters of 
this epistle. They needed, moreover, 
specific instructions as to their rela- 
tions with the government, with men 
of the world, and particularly with 
their brethren, differing as they did in 
early training and in past experience. 

The churches at Rome would be 
made up very much like the churches 
at Corinth, of three elements—the Jew, 
the Roman, and the Greek, especially 
that phase of Jewish-Greek culture 
that was prominent in Alexandria, of 





which Timothy was a type and expo- 
nent. The Jew had been taught from 
childhood up that he must conform to 
the laws of Moses concerning circum- 
cision, keeping of the Sabbath, and 
meats and drinks. The Jewish Chris- 
tian everywhere was disposed to re- 
gard Christianity as simply a sect of 
Judaism, and hence was disposed to 
insist that the Gentiles should all con- 
form to his notions. The Greek, who 
had been brought up to eat meat sac- 
rificed to idols, to eat pork and other 
things that to the Jew were unclean, 
would naturally see nothing wrong in 
this. He had learned that an idol was 
nothing at all, and hence would as 
soon eat meat offered to idols as any 
other. The Jew would insist that all 
members of the church should keep 
his Sabbaths and new moons and holi- 
days. The Greek Christian knew no 
other holy day than that which he had 





learned in his Christian experience, 
the Lord’s day. } 

Neither the Jew nor the Greek | 
would feel disposed to render any | 


more obedience than was necessary to | 
the Roman power; while the Roman 
would insist that the laws of Rome 
must prevail. So Paul found it neces- 
sary to tell these Christians in the first 
part of the thirteenth chapter that “the 
powers that be are ordained of God,” 
and to tell them further that there was 
no essential principle involved in 
whether a man ate meat or was a vege- 
tarian; that the observance of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath or holy day was a matter 
for every man to decide for himself; 
that Christ was Lord of all, and that no 
man had a right to sit in judzment on 
another in these things which were 





clearly indifferent in themselves, but 
that every man must stand before the 
judgment of God. And this brings us to 
the first verse of the lesson, a conclu- 
sion from the preceding verses, that 
“each one of us shall give account of 
himself to God,” and not of his neigh- 
bor. 

He then lays down the truth that we 
must not presume to sit in judgment 
upon the conduct of our brethren in 
those things that do not involve any 
moral principle; and that we should be 
careful that no action of ours, however 
indifferent in itself, is made an occa- 
sion of stumbling to a weaker brother. 
To illustrate: The Greek Christian or 
the Roman might feel perfectly free to 
eat pork; but must not do it in such a 
way as to induce the Jewish Christian 
to do something which he in conscience 
felt to be wrong; nor must the Jew, on 
the other hand, insist on the Gentile 
conforming to his particular ideas. For 
example, insist that a man could not 
be a Christian if he ate pork or did not 
keep the seventh day, or ate meat 
without first ascertaining that it had 
not been to the idol’s temple. 

As far as Paul himself was con- 
cerned, he was absolutely “persuaded 
in the Lord Jesus” that there was no 
kind of meat unclean in itself; but that 
if a man thought it unclean, whether 
it was or not, he should not eat of it. 
In the last verse he returns to the 
same subject: “But he that doubteth 
is condemned if he eat, because he eat- 
eth not of faith; and whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin.” The essence of which 
statement is that a man is condemned 
by his own conscience if he eats what 
he thinks is wrong for him to eat, 
whether it is wrong or not, or if he 


does anything of the rightness of 
which he is in doubt, whether it be 


right or wrong. Hence in private life 
the wise thing and the Christian thing 
is not to do anything of the righteous- 
ness of which we are in doubt—a max- 
im which if every Christian would fol- 
low, it would save him ‘a world of 
trouble. 

Then in the fifteenth verse, taking 





up our conduct to our brother, he goes 
on to say that if because cf the-partak- 
ing of meat you grieve a brother of a 
weaker conscience, you are not walk- 
ing according to the law of love; you 
are not helping your neighbor, your 
brother Christian, but are really put- 
ting a stumbling block in his way. To 
some this might seem to be a matter 
of not much importance; but Paul says 
to remember that Christ died for that 
man. He may be weak; he may be ig- 
norant; he may be narrow; his notions 
may seem altogether foolish. Never- 
theless for his salvation Christ died. 
Why, then, by indulging yourself in 
something that is indifferent to you, 
but in which you see no wrong, offend 
and grieve this man who is bound up 
with you in the bonds of the everlast- 
ing covenant? There may be nothing 
wrong in your conduct; but so act that 
your good be not evil spoken of. For 
when we come to the fundamentals of 
Christian life, “the kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking,” not in any 
particular way of living, “but in right- 
eousness”—in doing the right thing— 
and in living in such a way that you 
have peace and the joy which the Holy 
Ghost imparts. Then he points out 
that this is the particular kind of a 
Christian that Christ loves, that has 
the approval of our Heavenly Father, 
and conduct which has the approval of 
sensible, sincere Christians. 

So then, he says in general, in all our 
dealings with these brethren who have 
different ideas and different notions, 
follow after those things which make 
for peace in the church and which tend 
to build up character among all with 


whom we are associated, which tend 
to “edify,” for edification is building 
up an edifice of Christian character. 


Above all things, he says, don’t do any- 
thing that will stand in the way of the 
work of God. Don’t hinder the peace of 
the church and the growth of Christian 
character simply for the sake of eating 
the kind of meat which you prefer. 
And so, he says, with all things that 
pertain to the Mosaic economy. Moses 
prescribed that certain things should 
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be regarded as clean and others as un- 
clean. Paul says to the Christian: 
“All things indeed are clean.” These 
laws were for the time being founded 
on good and sufficient reasons in that 
day. They are not binding upon the 
Gentile, whether Greek or Roman; but 
this is binding, that a man must not 
use this Christian liberty in such a way 
as to cause his brother to stumble. 
And stating the thing broadly, he says: 
“It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor to do anything whereby thv 
brother stumbleth.” Some of these 
men were vegetarians; others believed 
they could eat meat. Paul belonged to 
the latter; but he says: It is wrong to 
indulge in anything, even if you be- 
lieve it to be right in itself, provided 
it causes your brother to stumble. You 
say: I have faith and trust in God; I 
believe these things are all right. Paul 
says: All right. Have it to yourself 
before God; but before men use your 
liberties and your privileges in such a 
way as to develop character and pre- 


vent the weak from stumbling; and 
then concludes: “Happy is he that 


judgeth not himself (that is, bringeth 
not himself into condemnation) in that 
which he approveth.” 

If we will think a 
great conflict of views there 
necessarily have been between these 
Christians who had drifted into the 
capital of the great Roman empire and 
become members of the Christian 
church, we will see the very great im- 
portance not merely of this wonderful 
system of doctrine which we have in 
this epistle, but of its wise application 
to the conditions then existing. If we 
had in our churches half the diversity 
of character, tastes, opinions, beliefs, 
and habits that were found in that early 
Roman church, we can scarcely see 
how the church could hold together 
without a great deal more of the genu- 


of the 
must 


moment 


ine spirit of Christianity than exists 
in the churches today. 

I do not believe that it was ever 
intended that the church should be 


made up of a body of people of similar 
training, tastes, and inclinations, a sort 
of social club, admission to which was 


— a eee 








based on this similarity of views; but 
rather that it was intended that every 
man who believed in the great funda- 
mentals should find in it a“ home, and 
find in it that broad charity which not 
only recognizes the difference between 
things indifferent and things immoral 
in themselves, but recognizes also the 
obligation of avoiding harsh and cen- 
sorious judgment, and deals with each 
other in the broad spirit of Christian- 


ity. The motto for every Christian 
church should be: In essentials, that 
is, all things essential to salvation, 


unity; in non-esentials, diversity; in all 
things, charity. 

In studying this lesson, read parallel 
passages in Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, where he dealt with The 
same general subject in the same 
broad-minded way. 





Popcorn for the Home 


Do not take too much popcorn at one 
time, not more than enough to barely cov- 
er the bottom of the popper one kernel 
dee Hold the popper high enough above 


from burning the 
kernels or scorching them too quickly. The 
right degree of heat for best results in 
popping should make good corn begin to 
pop in one and a half minutes. This should 


the fire or heat to keep 










give the maximum volume increase in 
popping. If it begins to pop in less time, 
or if a large quantity of corn is put into 


the popper, it will not pop up so crisp and 
flaky. If it takes much longer for the pop- 
ping to begin, the heat is probably not 
great enough, or the popcorn is of poor 
quality, or there may be other interfering 
causes, such as drafts of cold air. 

To preserve the snowy whiteness of the 
popped kernels, the flame must be kept 
from striking them. This can be done by 


placing a plate of iron or a stove jid be- 











iween the corn and the fire if a wire pop- 
per is used, or by using a pan popper if 
popping directly over a flame | 
If the pepeorn is in first-c!ass condition 
and the heat properly applied, one pint of 


unpopped corn should give fifteen to twen- 
ty pints of popped corn. 

Popcorn is generally popped to be 
eaten at once, or it may be made into 
popeorn balls, crackerjack, or other forms 


! 


——— 


of popcorn confection. A common way of 
preparing it is by popping and sprinkling 
it with salt or adding salt and melted but- 
ter. Sometimes the popped corn is eaten 
with milk and sugar like a breakfast food. 
The parched unpopped kernels, when 
ground like coffee, make a very good 
breakfast food for eating with cream and 
sugar, or for boiling with water and serv- 
ing like oatmeal. Some popcorn vendors 
make a palatable preparation by popping 
the corn in melted butter and lard, with 
salt added, 

Chocolate Popcorn: Two teacupfuls of 
white sugar, one-half cup of corn syrup, 
two ounces of chocolate, one cup of water. 
Put these ingredients into a kettle and 
cook them until the syrup hardens when 
put in cold water. Pour over four quarts 
of crisp, freshly popped corn, and stir well 
to insure the uniform coating of the ker- 
nels. 

Sugared Popcorn: Make a syrup by boil- 
ing together two teacupfuls of granulated 






sugar and one teacupful of water. 30i1 
until the syrup strings from the spoon or 
hardens when dropped into cold water. 
Pour over six ouarts of freshly popped 
corn, and stir well. 

Popeorn Balls One pint of syrup, one 
pint of su two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of vinegar. Cook till 
the syrup hardens when dropped into cold 
water. Remove to back of stove, and add 
one-half teaspoonful of soda dissolved ina 
tablespocnful of hot water, and then pour 


the hot syrup over four quarts of freshly 


popped corn, stirring until each kernel is 
well coated, when it can be molded into 
balis or into any desired form. 


Old-Fashioned Dishes 


without or sherry is 
one of the old-fashioned desserts which 
is always good. To make, take a small 
sponge cake three or four days old, cut 
the cake level to make it stand firm, and 
make a hole 


Tipsy cake wine 


the cake is well soaked, 
almonds over it and pour 
and around the cake a good 
custard which been well chilled. If 
desired, put whipped cream over the cake 
when serving. 

Apple was made by baking apples 
Without | till tender; then the ap- 
ple was turned out, and beaten to a pulp; 


it moist. When 
stick blanched 
in the 


hole 


has 


snow 


reeling 











“Brought you home 
something good, Mother’ 


L-W. SOD 
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housekeeping. 


home. 
muscle. 
thing for the children. 


tight cartons, 25c. 


Joosre-Wies. 
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Bakers cf 
Sunshine Eiscuits 





CRACKERS 


of the drudgery of 
economical, family 


Give your wife a treat. 
Bring her one of those big, 
packages of Sunshine L.-W. Soda Crackers. 


® They taste so good you'll be eating them all the way 
They’ve got so much nourishment they make 
They’re so easily digested they’re just the 


The Big Package 


Try these crisp, flavory and flaky 
crackers, made under ideal conditions of 
cleanliness by the makers of the fa- 
mous Sunshine Biscuits. And always 
fresh in their triple-sealed, air- 


Save her some 













































in the center; then pour over | 
enough juice of canned pineapple to make | 





——; 
the beaten whites of from two to six eggs, 
depending on the amount of pulp, was 
stirred in, the mixture sweetened to taste 
and heaped up in custard cups, with 
whipped cream on top, and served cold. 

Angel cream was a favorite dish, serveg 
with boiled custard. This was made With 
one pint of milk, one-half cup of Sugar 
three even tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
a pinch of salt, and the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs. The cream can be 
made Saturday for Sunday’s dinner, but 
custards should be eaten the day they are 
made. 

For brown sugar cookies take or 
a half cups of brown sugar, half 
of butter, half a cup 
level teaspoonful of soda and one 
spoonful of vanilla. Add flour to 
out quite thin; bake in a moderate «\ 


> and 
cup 
of cold water, one 
tea- 
roll 
ven, 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only & very small space to fashions 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit pe rfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra . harge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 


| address. 














Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dregs- 
maker,"’ illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
all orders for patterns and_ pattern books to Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ja. 
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A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 5945—Girls’ Dress—Nothing practi- 
cal or mere becoming could be selected 
fcr a froek for a little girl than this de- 


lighiful model. The waist is made in the 
attiactive coat style, and has pretty turn- 
down collar and rolied-back cuffs. The 


plaited skirt is attached to an underwaist. 
Navy blue serge will make up into a ser- 


viceab’e dress with the collar and cuffs of 
contrasting goods. The pattern, No. 5145, 
is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium 


size requires for the dress 3% yards of 36- 
inch material and % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods, and for the underwaist % 
yard of 36-inch material. 

No. 5954—Ladies’ Two-piece Skirt—This 
skirt is cut in two pieces, and closes at 
the left side of the front. It can be used 
to complete a coat suit or it can be worn 
with separate shirt waists. Serge, broad- 
cloth or cheviot can be used to make this 
skirt. The pattern, No. 5954, is cut in sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires 35 yards of 36-inch material. 
5967—Ladies’ Dress—Here is a very 
charming model, and one especially suit- 
able for general wear, as it is simple, yet 
decidedly stylish. The garment closes at 
the left side of the front, and has shoulder 
plaits at the front, Which may be always 
depended upon for a becoming line. The 
pattern, No. 5967, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size 
quires 614 yards of 36-inch material and 
t¢ yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. _ 

No. 5960—Ladies’ Apron—This apron is 
just the thing for wear around the kitchen 
as it covers the entire dress. It can be 
made with or without the sleeves, as pre- 
ferred. The pattern provides for a dust 
cap. Gingham or linen can be used to 
make this apron, with the trimming of 
contrasting material. The pattern, No. 
5960, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Medium size requires 5 
yards of 


avO. 


Tee. 


36-inch material, with %% yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. 


The abcve patterns will be mailed to any 
address by the Pattern Department of this 
paper on reeeipt of ten cents for each. 
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gether to make room for the pie, and 
py the time the pumpkin is brought in, 


do most of the buying of the world, 
and they should be posted on brands, 


side adornment of the farm home—no 
amount of these things will suffice to 


but expensive, costing in materials alone 


$2.55 for the proportions given. It is bet- 


Riley's verses are lilting in our ears: penne a in order to buy under- | make the residents of the farm com- | tet made now and kept for Thanksgiving 
; <a ingly. It is most annoying to buy | munities permanently rural minded. | and Christmas: One pound of butter, 
“] don’t know how to tell it, but ef an article and then learn you would | We must have a far-reaching plan for ; creamed; one pound of flour, sifted and 
such a thing could be have had better value in another make. | growing and developing a new crop of | Measured; ong pound of brown sugar, 


As the angels wantin’ boarders and 
they’d call around on me— 
I'd want to ’commodate ’em all— 


If you expect to build a house, send 
postcards asking for information in re- 
gard to every room in the house. Don’t 


men and women on the farm—men and 
women have a sane, wholesome, and 
courageous sentiment in regard to life 


rolled smooth; one pound of citron, washed 
and chopped fine; two pounds of seeded 
raisins, cleaned; one pound of almonds, 


- A aS leave the type of furnace to the builder - ‘ aay 3? shelled, washed, blanched and chopped 
the whole enduring flock, ; ak aa a Oe —— > | in the country.” ; ; fine: twelv> eggs, beaten separately: two 
When the frest is on the pumpkin : € stake, The home training bulletins which | teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two of mace, 


and the fodder ’s in the shock.” 


We looked out on “the stubble in the 
furries—kind o’ lonesome like, but still, 


learn something about water systems 
in general before you put yours in; get 
the makers’ claims for the different 
paints and floor and wall finishes; and 
compare them. Manufacturers adver- 


are now known throughout practically 
all the English speaking world, will 
continue to be distributed personally 
by Professor McKeever from his new 


one of nutmegr, one of allspice, one-half 
teaspoonful of cloves and two of salt; 
juice of one orange and one lemon, or an 
equal amount of melted jelly. Cream the 
butter and sugar, add spices and salt, add 


a preachin’ sermons to us of the barns | cx ge place at Lawrence, and that at the ices a : 
they growed to fill.” We could fairly tise to get inquiries; they are glad to | same nominal price of two cents each nuts and fruit, then fruit juice, and stir 
see the “landscape through the haze, answer questions; they have printed | for samples, and one cent for quantities parent Be ut — fold in the egg 
hear the “rusty rustle of the tassels of | matter ready to send, and the wise intended for free distribution. ti er a ¥ sorage . 7 beg west oer 
the corn,” the “raspin’ of the tangled | spender sends postal card inquiries in Thus far the nine different titles list- lined with nee Abc of pA wtsierye ons 
leaves as golden as the morn.” The | regard to everything she expects to ed below are included in the series. | Bake six to eight hours in @ very anne 


work swung into line, the pie seemed 
to make itself, while the cheery verses 
outlined the beauties of the landscape 
on our memory. The work was done 
more quickly because Riley had given 
us wings to carry us out of ourselves; 
had given us a mental change of scen- 





need in her house. 





To Extract a Splinter 


None of the small accidents to which 
everyone is liable is more annoying 


ery than to have a sliver of wood stuck 
Haven’t you noticed this—noticed | into the hand. Moreover, it is very 
how some authors seem to give us | painful if not promptly removed. If 


wings to soar above our work, and the 
melancholy writings of others act as 


the wood of the splinter is soft, its 
removal is not easy, if attempted with 


weights to drag us down? In the pub- | a needle or other sharp instrument. 
lic library is a shelf filled with books | Steam may, however, be employed 
the label over which reads “Cheerful | without inconvenience or pain, and is 
Books.” Another shelf is marked | very effective. 


“Tragedy.” We are quite sure the 
reader of the cheerful books will ac- 
complish more in less time than the 
reader of tragedy, ‘and be happier in 
his work. Naturally, we keep time to 
our thoughts as our feet keep time to 
music. If our thoughts are despondent, 
if the dreary routine of work, and the 


dark side of everything looms large | the steam will extract the splinter, at has never been more clearly and convincingly 
before us, lucky are we if we have a | the same time relieving all inflamma- |] demonstrated than this season, which bids fair to 
sheli of “cheerful books” to furnish us | tion. This is a s%nple bit of informa- i smash all records in the history of Mail Order 


the wings for rising above such “dol- 
drums.” For the idle woman or girl 
with the blues, Kipling prescribes: 


‘ 


‘The cure for this ill.is not to sit 
still, 

Or frowse with a book by the fire; 

But to take a large hoe and a shov- 
el also, 

And dig till you gently perspire.” 


But the woman who is blue because 


A wide-mouthed bottle, such as a 
milk bottle, should be filled nearly full 
of water as hot as the glass will stand, 
and the injured part placed over the 
mouth of the bottle, pressing down 
slightly and preventing any steam from 
escaping. This will cause the flesh to 
be drawn down, and in a minute or so 


tion, but well worth having.—Popular 
Science. 





Better Things for Kansas 
Boys and Girls 


Prof. W. A. McKeever, formerly at 
the Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
Kan., with whose writing our readers 
are somewhat familiar, has removed to 


No. 10 is now contemplated, and it will 





oven. 























selling. 
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] ing on every dollar’s worth you buy. 

| One Million Dollar’s Worth of Merchandise 

| In Our New Two Acre Home 

|| at your bidding,ready to be shipped toyou with- 
| outdelay. Whatsoever you may wish—which- 
| ever price you may wish to pay—we have it! 
y 





The Wonderful Money-Saving Power 
Of The Philipsborn Style Book 


The bargains offered you in this won- 
'l derful book are bargains in the real sense of 

the word—high class, desirable, faultlessly 

i] made wearing apparel, the season’s choicest 

and most favorite styles, at a substantial sav- 
| 

| 

| 
















B23230 
$3.75 


i haggis: eo ge bi the University of Kansas at Lawrence, Here Is A Typical Catalog Bargain 

one y * ‘ : ’ y ri i is = B-23230—B-23240—Save $2.00 on this popular Black C. 

because she must stay at home much where he will establish what is p1 ob Fur Set. Stylishdraped scarf, 69incheslong, muff, 19 inches deep, 
i 4 J : é warmly wadded, lined with satin. Handsome head and paw trim- 


ming and beautiful, semi-barrel muff, also heavily wadded 

cut tined to match: Special Price, for Soe Prope F008 
B-23230 Scarf, Price Prepaid . +++ - 83.73 
B-23240 Muff, Price Prepaid.... 


of the time while her children are lit- 


; Yhild Welfare.” his depart- 
tle. and so doesn’t get the stimulating one et See Weta T dep 


ment will be attached to the division | 






i 
i 
ably the first of its kind, a ‘Depart- 


companionship of her friends, needs : : 4 * 

. ’ -xtens : 2 will do no 
different treatment. She needs to stop SS a : Write For Your Style Book Today— 
and read a little each day; she needs Share In These Great Bargains 


such work as will supplement the ef- 
forts of the home, the church, the 
school and other institutions that have 
to do with the training and education 
of the young. 

The new department will make a 


The book itself will tell you all about these wonder- 
ful savings and show the thousand beautiful, stunning 
styles, by picture and word in the most graphic manner 
possible. /t Is Absolutely FREE. It is an authentic 
Fashion Guide, besides showing you the sure, safe, ideal 
way to buy your wearing apparel. . 

And whatever you buy, you buy af our risk! It is 
your privilege to return unsatisfactory goods— your money 


to earn to leave undone without wor- 


class 
teaching, but will devote his time to 
rying, the things she couldn’t get done. | 





eer . e . 
Wail not for precious chances 
passed away, 


eep not for golden ages on the 






\e 









wane! special effort to map out a more com- s rato caer Ht. 
rach night I burn the records of plete and unified plan than anything back without “ifs” or “ands”. N 
the day; yet attempted on behalf of the boys We Prepay All Transportation Charges 
ta ahi eee Will you write today for the Philipsborn Style 
again. he hopes to do for the farm boys and Book? The book that has shown millions of 






girls Professor McKeever says: 





women the way to real economy and correct 











“Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee “It is found that the boys and girls dress. 
from thy svell. on the farm are being brought up under 7 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be a great variety of plans and specifica- —————————— 


tions. Many of them are being over- 
worked, and are denied the privileges 
of play, recreation, and social activi- 
ties such as rightfully belong to their | 
years. Very many are without the ac- | 


forgiven. 

Each morning gives thee wings to 
flee from hell; 

Each night a star to guide thy feet 
to heaven.” 


PHILIPSBORN 


hie Outer *yrne 


- Gar 
oYerems 107 | N.W. Corner 
Van Burené Peoria Sts. 
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a th FOR THIS 
~~ DANDY GATE 


These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to a low price, but are * 
full of the same qual-’ 
ity, satisfaction and, 
durability which can, 
be obtained in any of our 
triple-galvanized, high- / 


lowa Gates; 


























lowa 


~ fe 

The filling of this serviceable and ornamental 4 
extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- 
ent latch, ete. Comes in allsizes; plain and fancy tops. 

Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
leader sold at a much lower price than asked for other 
gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 

The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
gates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
for booklet, name of dealer, special prices, ete. 








ate is 





1UWA GATE CO., 5th St., Cedar Falls, ta. 

















ip 
That Will Not Slip 


The grip of the SQUARE DEAL is exem- 
plified in every knot on SQUARE DEA L 
oa g Fence. You should get acquainted 
with this grip if you want fence that 
4 you less, and last longest. 
Stock cannot go through it or under it. 


Square Deal Fence 


| wires -- 33 to 
Each stay wire acts as a post. 
There are many other reasons you should know 
~ oe + for price list, dealer's name. 
and we will send you Ropp's New Calculator 
wortn its weight in gold—FREE, ° 30) 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


230tndustrial St. PEORIA, ILL. 


DoYou Want This 
Steel GateFREE 


One farm- 
er in each 
commupi - 
ty can ;ret 
one or 
helping us in- 
troduce Tro Jan 
Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


High carben eteel frame. All No. 9 galvanized 
wire mesh. Special hinees. Patented self-locking 
latch. Steel center brace. Unbreaka' le. ines 
steither end. Sold on 30 days’ trial at our spe- 
cia] direct-to-you factory price. 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mfg. Co. 
302 Main 6t. Cedar Falis, fowa 


Stronger Than Three 





has one-piece etay 
every rod. 

















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 





Filled with solid steel bars instead 


of woven wire. Double automatic 
latch locks gate. you don’t have to 








fasten it. The whole gate raises to swing 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at | 
the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 
trial 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 


? Lawn Fencing direct 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296Muncie, Ind 
48-inch Poultry Fence_.22‘0c. 


41 INCHES HIGH aI 
from factory at save-the- 
FROM 
FARM FENCE #3¢2% 
TO FARM 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


100 other styles of 
dealer’s-profit-prices. OUT A 
26-inch Hog Fence, __._14c. 
Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 



























Farm, Poultry and 
ROD 
large catalog is free. 
41-inch Farm Fence, _..21c. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 








4 7 
Pump-Grind-Saw 
MADE FOR 

HARD USE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 
Are Simple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Frames, Steel Tanks. (ata- ~ 
log free Agents wanted, 4 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. © 
Est. 1880. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, ind, = 


Cure Your Own Hams and Bacon 


The Danish cure enables every farmer to cure his 
Own meats. Skilled experience given our patrons. 





om 














PERFECTION PORK PRODUCTS CO., Waterloo, lowa 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 




















Rations for Laying Hens 


The following rations for laying hens 
were given a good many years ago by 
that able poultryman, I. K. Felch. They 
have been tried and found good. 

Ration 1—Equal parts of bran, 
ground oats and corn meal. Add one- 
fourth its bulk of cut clover hay. Vary 
by giving equal parts of ground oats 


and middlings; scald and let stand. 
Give half a meal of this mixture, fol- 
lowed by whole grain in litter. Alter- 


nate corn, oats and barley. Give man- 
gels, cabbage, etc. 

Ration 2—Take one-third part of 
ground beef scraps, one-third bran and 
one-third ground oats. Make mash for 
a third of the morning meal, and grain 
in litter. Give cut clover at noon, and 
whole grain in litter in the evening. 

Remember that the hens must be in- 
duced to scratch, that exercise is ab- 
solutely essential to keep them in con- 
dition ;also that these rations are 
meant for laying hens, not hens that 
are too old to lay. If you have a mixed 
flock of all ages, you can not find a 
ration which is equally suited to all; 
some birds will get too fat, and the 
egg yield will be unsatisfactory. 

We have been asked to repeat the 
Maine ration for laying hens. This ra- 
tion is prepared by spreading on the 
floor, one layer above another, the fol- 
lowing parts by weight: Wheat bran, 
two parts; corn meal, middlings, glu- 
ten meal or brewers’ grains, linseed 
meal and beef scraps, one part. These 
are thoroughly mixed, and kept in 
stock for supplying the feed trough, 
which is never allowed to be empty. 
Oyster shell, dry cracked bone, grit 
and charcoal are kept in slatted 
troughs all the time. About five pounds 
of clover hay, cut, is fed daily to each 
100 hens. Wheat, oats and cracked 
corn are fed in the litter. Early in 
the morning, for each 100 hens, four 
quarts of corn is scattered in the litter, 
which is six to eight inches deep. At 
ten o’clock, two quarts of wheat and 
two quarts of oats are fed in the same 
way. Cracked corn is better than the 
whole corn if obtainable. The advan- 
tages of this method are that the even- 
ing feed is avoided, and the hens are 
never too hungry. While they pre- 
fer the cracked corn, wheat and oats 
to the mash, they will not refuse the 
mash, vet they do not get overfat on 
it, and lay soft shelled eggs as they 
sometimes do on a different plan of 
feeding. For green feed spring and 
winter, mangels are used. 





Looking Around 


One of the important duties of the 
poultrv breeder consists in looking 
around the place, inspecting the poultry 
house, the feed troughs, the condition 
of the water vessels, etc. It is this su- 
pervision which marks the difference 
between the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful breeder. No one can make a 
success with chickens without giving 
some personal supervision. It is im- 
possible to have one of the children 
feed the chickens, another water them, 
and a third gather the eggs—and suc- 
ceed. Someone must give his individ- 
ual attention to the chickens: some- 
one must know all about them, when 
they are fed, what they are fed, how 
they are watered, the condition of the 
grit. feed and nest boxes, the character 
of the litter on the floor, whether or not 
there are drafts from cracks and knot- 
holes, whether or not the birds are 
lousy, or the houses full of mites. 

The breeder who has invested large 
sums of money in his chickens feels 
the necessity of looking after them, of 
watching for symptoms of cold, of 
prevention rather than cure. This is 
largely because he puts a valuation of 
several dollars on every bird. Whena 
chicken means only 50 or 75 cents, it 
possibly may not seem worth while to 
devote much attention to them. Let 
us look at it this way: Say a scrub 
hen is worth 50 cents, and that she 
eats a dollar’s worth of feed @ year. 
She will lay ten dozen eggs inthe year, 
which are worth $2.50. What other 
animal on the farm will pay for her- 
self, pay for her feed, and give a dol- 








lar’s worth of food besides, on such a 
small investment? 

You may say a flock will not average 
so well, but it will if the old birds are 
culled out, and the flock fed as it 
should be. A farm flock of thorough- 
breds will do better. Look around your 
poultry yard, and see if your chickens 
are getting a fair show. 





Poultry for Market 


E. F. J. Sends us the following ques- 
tion: 

“Can poultry for the meat market be 
made to pay where the feed is all 
bought? If not, can it be made to pay 
in thoroughbreds, where the feed is all 
bought?” 

Poultry properly managed can be 
made to pay, and is being made to pay 
where the feed is all bought—but not 
by everybody. Poultry must be fed in- 
telligently, given the right kind of food 
under the right conditions to be profit- 
able. 

Personally if we wanted to grow 
poultry for market only, we believe we 
would buy healthy young stock at two 
to three pounds weight, and fatten 
them for market—provided the market 
would use specially fattened poultry 
and so avoid the risk and loss of 
growing chicks from the egg to the 
table. We would certainly prefer to 
trust the thoroughbreds rather than 
scrubs in a deal of this kind, but given 
vigorous stock, handled under sanitary 
conditions, there is money in poultry 
The birds must be kept clean, they 
must be well fed, and given plenty of 
fresh air and water. They should not 
be fed extravagantly. For example: 
An amateur in the poultry business 
told us he expected to use alfalfa hay 
for litter in his chicken house, and so 
give his chickens green food as well as 
litter. We advised him to use six 
inches of straw for litter and feed his 
alfalfa in a wire pocket. Alfalfa hay 
as litter would be an extravagance as 
well as unsuitable. 

The chicken should be fed a ration 
adapted to the object of the grower— 
either for eggs or fattening. No one 
should expect to get rich raising poul- 
try for market only, but there is good 
honest pay for honest work. Failure 
to make a profit even with scrubs will 
lie elsewhere than with the poultry. 








Poultry and Egg Car 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in co6dperation with the 
University of Missouri and the Mis- 


souri State Poultry Board, has been 
running, with the assistance of vari- 
ous railroads, what is probably the 
largest poultry and egg handling ex- 
tension work ever before carried on in 
this country. 

From July 18th to August 28th 
twenty-eight towns were visited by 
the two demonstration cars. These 
towns were located on the lines of the 
Missouri Pacific, Kansas City South- 
ern, Misouri and North Arkansas, Chi- 
cago and Alton and Frisco lines, in 
central and southwestern Misouri and 
northern Arkansas. 

This work was planned to assist the 
farmers and poultry dealers to obtain 





| 
| 
i 


a better knowledge of their busine. 
to increase their profits, and increas’ 
the supply of poultry and eggs for up 
as food for the consuming public he 
to prevent the large waste now an 
ing, due to faulty methods of handlin, 
these products. To this end, two Fi 
onstration cars were equipped, one py 
the Misouri State Poultry Board, un 
der the direction of Mr. T. E. Quisgeq, 
berry, director of the Missourj Stata 
poultry experiment station; the s 


oth 
by the food research laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United State, 


Department of Agriculture, under the 
direction of Dr. M. E. Pennington, ~ 





Silage for Poultry 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Would silage be good feed for heng 
during the winter months?” 

Many of our readers have obseryeq 
that chickens, when they get a chance 
pick over the silage. Apparently they 
are mainly after the corn kernels 
They seem, however, to eat some of 
the finer cut parts of the leaves anq 
stalks. Silage is, of course, too coarse 
for chickens to use at all economic. 
ally. We suspect, however, that when 
other green food can not be had for the 
chickens, silage might be used to goog 
advantage. For chickens, we would be 
inclined to prefer silage made from 
clover or alfalfa to that made from 
corn. 


GOPHE 





rp CIRCULAR FRE 
TRAPS Ae RENE 
Box 52. Kramer. Nebr, 





POULTRY. 








OSE Comb Khode Island Keds and In. 
dian HKunner Ducks. ew yearling 


breeders for sale. Prices reasonable. 
LAN MACY, R. 2, Searsboro, Iowa. 


MRS. HAR- 





YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusive!y—farm 
S range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls {g 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. #4 per 10, 
$17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





GC! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cocKerels and bens, 
\ Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Bir 
mingham, Iowa. 





sexes. Prices reasonable, 


PEKIN ducks, both 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Must sell at once, 
H. N. Wahl, Boone, lowa. 





B'S boned, deep red Rose Comb Reds; red eyes, 
long backs, low tail, high scoring. #5 each. 
Good breeders, three for 85—cocKerels, pullets, 


Guaranteed, Highland Farm, Hedrick, Iowa 





> ULP’S 42 egg strain Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, 
wild Mallard and Muscovy ducks. Walter 
Pfeil, Worthington, Minn. 





YHOICE S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels and pullets, 
good size and color, #1.50 to $2.50. V. H. Conner, 
Shell Rock, Iowa. 





T ARRED Rock cockerels. High scoring birds. 
Heavy bone and excellent barring, $2.00 to $5.00, 
Mrs. W. L. Huss, Arispe, lowa. 


Scotch Collies | 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 


Collie Pups 


Qcorem Collie pups and dogs. A'! from 
‘ working stock; farm bred and barnyard raised 
Pups, females, #5; males, 87. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. H. Saunders, Manilla. Iowa. 














from trained workers at #5 to® 
each. Also some older females, 
G. G. Healy, Bedford, Ia. 
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Electrically Welded Pipe-Frame Gates 
are the strongest, most satisfactory 
gates made. 
SEE YOUR DEALER—But before buying any 
fence, get our new catalogue telling how to 
test wire, and showing many 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences for 
every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
LAWN. CHICKEN, RABBIT and 
POULTRY YARD and GARDEN. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of “PITTSRURGH PERFECT” 
GUARANTEED BRANDS 
of Open Hearth Steel and Wire Products. 


“PITTSBURGH PERFECT” FENCE 


: er strongest, safest, most durable and distinctive. Special-formuls 

Open Hearth wire, heavily galvanized with pure zinc, every joint 
= WELDED BY ELECTRICITY, produces the famous *‘ Pittsburgh Periect” 
: solid, one piece fabric. EASIEST TO ERECT. The ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’ 


























Gyclone Victor Gates are strong; 










~— 


CYCLONE-WAUKEGAN 


Cyclone Fence is built 
permanent. Frames of high car-|of large heavily galvanize 
Sm, bontubular steel; fabric of ed wire; sag-proof; easy A 
heavy, rust-proof wire;|to erect. Low cost. Cali Ff 
roof lock.|on your dealer or * 
uaranteed write 


for %, 






Catalog. 
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increas, | as 30 to 50 per cent. Scales must be 
SINE LAVAL ||| THE DAIRY || sities Soon | a os comes wr 
ic, a AH a ette can not be used because sda iat iat da 
ene | H | i so muca of. the cream sticks to the oe Roensueh d 
wo jn REA ITH mea tg tre invited to contribute their experi- asia * pad 7 ee ee ders. I can give no cause tee & What 
One ty ht IMS iii | Storie Samson ais | way, excent for the fact that the ream | fe The trouble came on one of 
ard, uy E PAR. TO s ————$——— | is weighed out instead of being mea-| few days ago ™ pone a other a 
“i a 5 “A. AS Ht yy | Milk d C T a —— Considerably more care is nec- | yory suddealy. When “¢ ik aie = 
"a es i ue mit a | an ream esting hei howev¢ r, if an accurate cream bis AR i mie aates ons vans: “9 ed the 
: her : {{] Sie Sih Seite ile est is to be run. We suggest that ie] 5 sagetrrst * ¢ oO + ail 
Y Of the SKIM CLEANEST pondent writes: those of our readers who wish to look | "8 it. In the evening the udder was 
antes TURN EASIEST awe have a SOUT-COW Babcock tester. into the matter of cream testing, and it a teats Ryan drawn up 
the ARE SIMPLEST | i you kindly give me directions for more thoroughly into the matter of “e i prow mer only get a stream or 
< MOST SANITARY HI using It. I wish to test both milk and | milk testing, send to the Wisconsin ie : ~~ sa here hie lumps. ak 
ili cream. experiment station, at Madison, for 1ardness. _ rhe udder has simply failed 
LAST LONGEST i After a little practice, it is easy to | Cimcular_ of Information No. 27, on a ge —o These cows have been 
The De Laval Separator Co. Hl iaeh ak accurnicty onthe farm. % ts How to Use the Babcock Test. ech gastro ane yr eeggenlay 
ses New Yok Chi San team ih much more difficult to test cream. For Tl s i ewes fected in the same way. Can you give 
or he {TTT | thls reason we advise as a rule that Apples for Cows Scar bin a 
Ht} HULL WaURUROLOUEADTEL the testing of cream be left to the but- jie Nii elie } ons of W nat should be done? Do you 
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The next thing is to pour sulphuric 
acid into the graduate marked 17.5c¢. ¢c. 
until the acid is just level with the line 
marked on the upper part of it. If 


. Buys the New Butter- }S5 
sae 4 fly Jr. No.1. Light runninz; 
eyes, easy cieaning, close skim- 
each. a 


ming, durable. Guaranteed 

ullets, a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
per hour. Made also in four 
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30 Days’ Free Trial Bars its own cont I 
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ullets, ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. ° store or dairy supply house. Ask for Mm t Mm t t factor 
ouner, 2273 Marehen Give. CCAR commercial sulphuric acid, or sulphur- ° e ° p 
_~ — - ic acid having a specific gravity of in dairying today. 
oitds. 1.82 
a ithout Milly |"! nest cn ) 
Calves Wit out 1 \ aoe a ae Ps to mee! — = The Sharples Milker means cleaner milk—a_ prob- 
—— ; phurie acid from the graduate into the : 
_ Cost only half as much as the milk Satta “atth: the ane SieMd the mitt lem of serious import to the modern dairyman. It 


means a large saving in milk production. And it elimi- 
nates the most disagreeable part of dairying — the 
drudgery of hand milking. . 

Think what it would mean to you as a dairyman 
to be able to save more than a’ third of your present 
payroll. Remember, too, that the Sharples Milker is 
on the job every day, year in and year out, saving you 
all kind of worry and care. 

You keep your cows healthier with a Sharples id 


raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Cali Meal 


JS The perfect milk substi- 
fai tute—the best since 1800. 
y , Write, today for free 
book, ow to Reise 
Calves." Your name and ad- 


dress on a postal is enough. 


bottle with the neck slanted at about 
60 degrees while pouring in the acid. 
Be careful not to pour the acid on the 
hands, for it burns. After the acid is 
poured in, take hold of the bottle by 
the neck, and, still holding it in a 
slanting position, rotate it gently (do 
not shake), so that the acid in the bot- 
tom of the bottle becomes mixed with 
the milk and all the milk is turned 






























Blatchford’s b hr 
Calf rown. F P , } 

ie Now put the bottle (or bottles, as Milker. Its gentle, uniform action is soothing and fe 

a ml 


restful, fostering milk production and keeping teats 

and udders in perfect condition. afi! 
The Sharples Milker is easy to clean and keep 

clean. The parts that touch the milk are few and /{ 

simple —quickly cleansed. { 
Over 80,000 cows are milked every 

day by the Sharples Milker—at an enor- 

mous saving of time, labor and worry to 


the case may be) in the testing ma- 
chine and whirl for five minutes. Whirl 
at the speed which the directions on 
the machine indicate. Most machines 
should be whirled 80 to 100 revolutions 
per minute. 

Before starting the test, you should 
have hot soft water ready on the stove. 
After you have whirled five minutes, 
take a little of the hot water and pour 
just enongh into the milk bottle to fill 
ae it to the bottom of the neck. Then 
whirl at full speed for from one to 
two minutes. Stop, and this time add 
hot water encugh to fill it to within 
one inch of the top of the neck. Whirl 
again for one minute, and you are now 
ready to read the test. If you have 
done the work carefully, you will see 
the fat-as a small column of yellow- 
ish, oily material in the neck. You 
read the percentage of fat according 
to the number of marks on the neck 
that it covers. To make reading easy, 
most testing outfits include a pair of 
dividers. In measuring the fat, mea- 
sure from the extreme top to the ex- 
treme bottom of the fat column. 

For the first two or three times a 
person is likely to make a mistake in 
running a Babcock test. For this rea- 
son several! duplicates had best be run 
through in order to check up. Even 
after a person has had experience, it 
is best to run one duplicate as a check. 

If cream testing is to be done, spe- 
cial cream bottles must be bought that 
have the neck marked to read as high 


Waukegan, JL 


their owners. 


Send for the Milker 
Book — it has some 
valuable information 
for cow owners. 
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your stock—best and cheapest means of 
fication. Name, address and number 
sta edontags. Only #1.00 per hundred and 
up. Catalogue and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burch & Co., 55W. lilinois Street, Chicago 
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BUR Ys 
etl aed 
Wer erie 
Insist on the genuine. There are none 
just as good.” If your druggist cannot 
supply you, we will gladly send you @ 
bottle prepaid on receipt of the price. 


MAKES HUSKING EASY 


Cagwin’s will take out the soreness 
from the wrists and fingers and remove 
the chaps and cracks, leaving the skin soft 
and pliable yet firm. A trial will con- 
vince you. Worth many times its price 
but sold in 25c, 50c and €1.00 size bottles. 
J. E. CAGWIN, Ames, Iowa 
None Genuine Without This Label. 
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of stumps a day. No stumps 
can resist the MHercules, 
Doubles land value—enables 
you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 

: Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 

aewtacts—shows many 
7 photos and letrers 
from owners—tells all 
aboutthe niany Her- 

a ‘ cules features. We'll 

also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that w7ld interest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 157 2] S8t., Centerville, fowa 
















ROOFING 


More than $325 ,000 
worth of every 


SALE make and kind of 


brand new, dependable roofing now be- 
ing offered at such remarkably low 
prices, that we ask all in need or who 
contemplate buying to hesitate placing 
orders until they get these remarkable 


Bankrupt 


Prices. This lot consists of every known 
make of roofing—Galvanized,2%c per sq. ft.; 
Corrugated Steel, lc per sq. ft.; Rubber 
Surfaced Ajax Roofing 62c per square, etc, 
We now own the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company and incorporated for $10,000,000; 
this tremendous purchase is the first result 
—nothing like it ever before attempted by 
anyone. Every dollar’s worth of the roofing 
guaranteed brand new. Every quality. Write 
for free samples and remarkable prices. 
HARRIS BROS. COMPANY 
Dept. BM-4s. Chicago, Ul. 
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and YOUR 


BANK BOOK 


Vd ro 
~J ] T PAYS to have a Howe 
a Scale---guaranteed kind---backed 
with sixty years reputation---they are tbe standard scale 
of America today 


HOWE BALL BEARING SCALES 


Steel Frames, “Best” Pitless Scales 
Write for catalogue amd prices---and ask for booklet 196. 
You want it if you weigh. Write today. 

THE HOWE SCALE Co. 
132S Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Heating Your &.: 
furnished by heat- 
ome ing experts. Get 
them. Learn how 
you can try a Kalamazoo Furnace 
for 30 days free—and send it back 
any time within a year if it fails 
to heat your home properly. 
Ask for Factory 
Prices on Furnaces 
Get our book explaining better 
heating and cash saving. Ask 
for Furnace Catalog No. 911 
We mrkea f:'l line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Btoves and Furnaces. We have three cata- 
Jogs—p!rase ask tor the one you want. 


Kalan.azoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
alamazoo, Mich, 


A Kalamazoo 


> Direct io You 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or Sum- VV, 
mer at Smal’ Cost. 
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SEVENOAKS 











CHAPTER I. 


Which Tells About Sevenoaks, and How Miss Butterworth 
Passed One of Her Evenings. 


Everybody has seen Sevenoaks, or a hun- 
dred towns so much like it, in most par- 
ticulars, that a description of any one of 
them would present it to the imagination 

a town strung upon a stream, like beads 
upon a thread, or charms upon a chain, 
Sevenoaks was richer in chain than in 
charms, for its -abundant water-power 
was only partially used. It plunged, and 


roared, and played, and sparkled, because 


it had not half enough to do. It leaped 
down three or four cataracts in passing 
through the village; and, as it started 
from living springs far northward among 
the woods and mountains, it never failed 
in its supplies. 

Few of the people of Sevenoaks-— 
thoughtless workers, mainly—either knew 
or cared whence it came, or whither it 
went. But it roared all day, and roared 
all night, summer and winter alike, and 
the sound became a part of the atmos- 
phere. 

Among the charms that dangled from 
this liquid chain was a huge factory that 
had been added to from time to time, as 
necessity demanded, until it had become 
an imposing and not uncomely pile. Be- 
low this were two or three dilapidated 
saw-mills, a grist-mill in daily use, and 
a fulling-mill—a remnant of the old times 
when homespun went its pilgrimage to 
town—to be fulled, colored, and dressed— 
from all the sparsely settled country 
around. 

On a little plateau by the side of The 
Branch (as the stream was called) was a 
row of stores and dram-shops and butch- 
ers’ establishments. Then there were 
crowded in, near the mill, little rows of 


one-story houses, occupied entirely by op- 
eratives, and owned by the owner of the 
mill. All the inhabitants, not directly 
connected with the mill, were as far away 
from it they could go. Their houses 
were set back upon either acclivity which 
from the gorge that the stream had 
worn, dotting the hillsides in every direc- 


as 


rose 


tion. There was a clumsy town-hall; 
there were three or four churches; there 
was a high school and a low tavern. § It 


was, on the whole, a village of importance, 
but the great mill was somehow its soul 
and center A fair farming and grazing 
country ‘stretched back from it eastward 
and westward, and Sevenoaks was its only 
home market. 

It is not proposed, in this history, to tell 


where Sevenoaks was, and is today. It 
may have been, or may be, in Maine, or 
New Hampshire, or Vermont, or New 
York. It was in the northern part of one 
of these states, and not far from the bor- 
der of a wilderness. The red man had 
left it forever, but the bear, the deer, and 
the moose remained. The streams and 
lakes were full of trout; otter and sable 
still attracted the trapper, and here and 
there a lumberman lingered alone in his 
cabin, enamored of the solitude and the 
wild pursuits to which a hardly gentler 
industry had introduced him. Such lum- 


ber as could be drifted down the streams 


had long been cut and driven out, and 
the woods were left to the hunter and his 
prey, and to the incursions of sportsmen 


and seekers for health, to whom the rude 
residents became guides, cooks, and serv- 
ants of all work, for the sake of occasion- 
al society, and that ever-serviceable con- 


sideration—money. 
There were two establishments in Seven- 
oaks which stood so far away from the 


stream that they could hardly be described 
as attached to it. Northward, on the top 
of the bleakest hill in the region, stood 
the Sevenoaks poor-house. In dimensions 
and population, it was utterly out of pro- 
portion to the size of the town, for the 
people of Sevenoaks seemed to degenerate 
into paupers with wonderful facility. There 
was one man in the town who was known 
to getting rich, while all the rest 
grew poor. Even the keepers of the dram- 
shops, though they seemed to do a thriv- 
ing business, did not thrive. A great deal 
of work was done, but people were paid 
very little for it. If a man tried to leave 
the town for the purpose of improving his 
condition, there was always some mort- 
gage on his property, or some impossibil- 
ity of selling what he had for money, or 
his absolute dependence on each day’s 
labor for each day’s bread, that stood in 
the way. One by one—sick, disabled, dis- 
couraged, dead-beaten—they drifted into 
the poor-house, which, as the years went 


be 


on, grew into a shabby, double pile of 
buildings, between which ran a county 
road. 


This establishment was a county as well 
as a town institution, and, theoretically, 
one group of its buildings was devoted to 
the reception of county paupers, while the 





other was assigned to the poor of Seven- 
oaks. Practically, the keeper of both 
mingled his boarders indiscriminately, to 
suit his personal convenience. 

The hill, as it climbed somewhat ab- 
ruptly from the western bank of the 
stream, apparently got out of breath and 
sat down when its task was half done. 
Where it sat, it left a beautiful plateau 
of five or six acres, and from this it rose, 
and went on climbing, until it reached 
the summit of its effort, and descended on 


the other side. On the brow of this pla- 
teau stood seven huge oaks which the 
chopper’s ax, for some reason or another, 
had spared, and the locality, in all the 
early years of settlement, was known by 
the name of “The Seven Oaks.”’ They 
formed a notable landmark, and, at last, 
the old designation having been worn by 
usage, the town was incorporated with 


the name of Sevenoaks, in a single word. 


On this plateau, the owner of the mill, 
Mr. Robert Belcher, had built his resi- 
dence—-a large, white, pretentious dwell- 


embellished by all 
Outside were 


ing, surrounded and 
the appointments of wealth. 


ample stables, a greenhouse, a Chinese 
pagoda, that was called “‘the summer- 
house,” an exquisite garden and trees, 
among which latter were carefully cher- 
ished the seven ancient oaks that had 
given the town its name. 


Robert Belcher was not.a gentleman. 


He supposed himself to be one, but he 
was mistaken. Gentlemen of wealth usv- 
ally built a fine house; so Mr. Belcher 


Kept horses, 
Mr. Belcher 
wealth built 


built one. Gentlemen usually 
a groom and a coachman; 
did the same. Gentlemen of 
greenhouses for themselves and kept a 
gardener; Mr. Belcher could do no less. 
He had no gentlemanly tastes, to be sure, 
but he could buy or hire these for money; 
he bought and hired them; and when 
Robert Belcher walked through his sta- 
bles and jested with his men, or sauntered 
into his greenhouse and about his grounds, 
he rubbed his heavy hands together, and 
fancied that the costly things by which 
he had surrounded himself were the in- 
signia of a gentleman. 

From his windows he could look down 
upon the village, all of which he either 
owned or controlled. He owned the great 
mill; he owned the water privilege; he 
owned many of the dwellings, and held 
mortgages on many others; he owned the 
churches, for all purposes practical to 
himself; he owned the ministers—if not, 
then this was another mistake that he had 
made. So long as it was true that they 
could not live without him, he was con- 
tent with his title. He patronized the 
church, and the church was too weak to 
decline his ostentatious courtesy. He hu- 
miliated every man who came into his 
presence, seeking a subscription for a re- 
ligious or charitable purpose, but his sub- 
scription was always sought, and as reg- 
ularly obtained. Humbly to seek his as- 
sistance for any high purpose was a con- 
cession to his power, and to grant the as- 
sistance sought was to establish an obli- 
gation. He was willing to pay for per- 
sonal influence and personal glory, and 
he often paid right royally. 

Of course, Mr. Belcher’s residence had 
a library—all gentlemen have libraries. 
Mr. Belcher’s did not contain many books, 
but it contained a great deal of room for 
them. Here he spent his evenings, kept 
his papers in a huge safe built into the 


so 


wall, smoked, looked down on the twink- 
ling village, and his huge mill, counted 


his gains, and constructed his schemes. 
Of Mrs. Belcher and the little Belchers, 
he saw but little. He fed and dressed 
them well, as he did his horses. All gen- 
tlemen feed and dress their dependnts 
well. He was proud of his family as he 
saw them riding in their carriage. They 
looked gay and comfortable, and were, as 
he thought, objects of envy among the 
humbler folk of the town, all of which re- 
flected pleasantly upon himself. 

On a late April evening, of a late spring 
in 18—, he was sitting in his library, bur- 
ied in a huge easy chair, thinking, smok- 
ing, scheming. The shutters were closed, 
the lamps were lighted, and a hickory fire 
was blazing upon the hearth. Around the 
rich man were spread the luxuries which 
his wealth had bought—the velvet carpet, 
the elegant chairs, the heavy library table, 
covered with costly appointments, pictures 
in broad gold frames, and one article of 
furniture that he had not been accustomed 
to see in a gentleman’s library—an article 
that sprang out of his own personal wants. 
This was an elegant pier-glass, into whose 
depths he was accustomed to gaze in self- 
admiration. He was flashily dressed in a 
heavy coat, buff waistcoat and drab trous- 
ers. A gold chain of fabulous weight hung 





cen as 

around his neck and held Jurgenser 
repeater. — 
He rose and walked his room, ang Tubb. 
his hands, as was his habit; then yay! 
before his mirror, admired his ; bust Pi, 
ure and large face, brushed his hair or 
from his big brow, and walked on eoue 
Finally, he paused before his glass. 
indulged in another habit peculiar oe ia 
self. ™ 


“Robert Belcher,” said he, addreseip 


his 


the image in the mirror, ‘‘you are a bricks 
Yes, sir, you are a brick! You, Robert 
Belcher, sir, are an almighty smart man 
You've outwitted the whole of 'em, |, ok 
at me, sir! Dare you tell me, sir, that | 
am not master of the situation? Anh: , a 
hesitate; it is well! They all come to me 


every man of ’em. It.is ‘Mr. Belcher Ww 1 


you be so good?’ and ‘Mr. Belcher, | hopg 
you are very well,’ and ‘Mr. Lelcher, | 
want you to do better by me.’ Ha! ha! har 
My name is Norval. It isn’t? Say that 


again and I’ll throttle you Yes, 
shake your rascally head off your sh 
ders Down, down in the dust, and beg 
my pardon. It is well; go! Get you gone 
sire, and remember not to beard the lion 
in his den!” 

Exactly what this performance meant, 
it would be difficult to say. Mr. Belcher 
in his visits to the city, had frequented 
theaters and admired the villains of the 
plays he had seen represented. He had 
noticed figures upon the boards that re. 
minded him of his own. His addresses to 
his mirror afforded him an opportunity to 
exercise his gifts of speech and action, 
and, at the same time, to give form to hig 
self-congratulations. They amused him; 
they ministered to his preposterous vap. 
ity. He had no companions in the town, 
and the habit gave him a sense of society, 
and helped to pass away his evenings. At 
the close of his effort he sat down and 
lighted another cigar. Growing drowsy, 
he laid it down on a little stand at hig 
side, and settled back in his chair for a 
nap. He had hardly shut his eyes when 
there came a rap upon his door. 

“Come int” 

“Please, sir,’’ said a scared-looking maid 
-—opening the door just wide enough to 
make room for her face. 

“Well?” in a voice so sharp and harsh 
that the girl cringed. 

“Please, sir, Miss Butterworth is at the 
door, and would like to see you.” 


ir, ry 





Now, Miss Butterworth was the one 
person in all Sevenoaks who was not 
afraid of Robert Belcher. She had 





at the public school with him when y 
were children; she had known every cir- 
cumstance of his history; she was not de- 
pendent on him in any way, and she car- 








ried in her head an honest and fearless 
tongue. She was an itinerant tailoress, 
and having worked, first, and last, in 


nearly every family in the town, she knew 


the circumstances of them all, and knew 
too well the connection of Robert Belcher 
with their troubles and reverses. In Mr. 


Belcher’s present condition of self-com- 
placency and somnolency, she was not & 
welcome visitor. Belligerent as had 
been toward his own image in the mirror, 
he shrank from meeting Keziah Butter- 
worth, for he knew instinctively that 
had come with some burden of complaint. 
“Come in,’’ said Mr. Belcher to his serv- 
ant, ‘‘and shut the door behind you.” 


} 
ne 


she 


The girl came in, shut the door, and 
waited, leaning against it. 
“Go,’’ said her master in a low tone, 


, and 
see 


“and tell Mrs. Belcher that [f am bus 
that she must choke her off. I can't 
her tonight. I can’t see her.” 

The girl retired, and soon afterward 
Mrs. Belcher came, and reported that she 
could do nothing with Miss Butterworth— 
that Miss Butterworth was determined to 
see him before she left the house. 

“Bring her in; I'll make short work with 
her.”’ 

As soon as Mrs. Belcher retired. het 
husband hurried to the mirror, brushed 
his hair back fiercely, and then sat down 
to a pile of papers that he always kept 
conveniently upon his library table. 


“Come in,’ said Mr. Belcher, in his 
blandest tone, when Miss Butterworth was 
conducted to his room. 

“Ah! Keziah?” said Mr. Belcher, !00k- 


ing up with a smile, as if an unexpected 
old friend had come to him. 

“My name is Butterworth, and it’s g0 
a handle to it,’”’ said that bumptious lady, 
quickly. 

“Well, but, Keziah; you know we used 
” 





to 

“My name is Butterworth, I tell you 
and it’s got a handle to it.’’ 

“Well, Miss Butterworth—happy see 


you—hope you ere well—take a chair.” 

“Humph,” exclaimed Miss Butterworth, 
dropping down upon the edge of a (arg? 
chair, whose back felt no pressure [trom 
her own during the interview. The ex;'res- 
sion of Mr. Belcher’s happiness in sceiNg 
her, and his kind suggestion concerning 
her health, had overspread Miss Butter- 
worth’s countenance with a derisive smilé 
and though she was evidently moved t0 
tell him that he lied, she had reasons {or 
restraining her tongue. 

They formed a curious study, as they 
sat there together, during the first em- 
barrassing moments. The man had spent 
his life in schemes for absorbing the 
products of the labor of others. 


He was 
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caing, brutal, vain, showy, and essen- | to comprehend the reasons for Mr. Bel- she picked her way. There was a great 
d rupp sal vulgar, eo — . pond | pin r ee - look and manner, and | moon overhead, but just then all beautiful 
n Hiri p everd nee ag sti : Pepi , i ro a lat her evening’s mission would be | things, and all things that tended to lift 
bust Sed man had sere) Be: 1 : ge "had _— — ess, but her true womall's heart her thoughts upward, seemed a mockery. 
hair hee gands every dollar 0 gouty reat sia eae shut not permit her to relinquish her | She reached the quiet home of Rev. Solo- 
on sous pssesse — cog esoiteangp min project. mon Snow. 
P a jog tf peas re si “Is poor Benedict comfortable?” he in- “Who knows but he can be spurred 
ass, A ee makes a : OR cn it he can be irred u 
r to hime er b ti ee bisa cay pacing ‘ si Fro bag Ao — age pre War to do something?’ she said to nena. 
epmature!) ‘ aE IP EES -om ortable—yes, in the way that pigs There was only one way to ascertain— 
@ brick! 0id-0 nage aperres piquant and prepos- Fags A06 — comfortable, I believe, ceived so kindly by Mr. Snow and Mrs, 
: Robert t '? sesh general thing, said ‘Mr. Belcher. Snow and the three Misses Snow, that she 
art man gessiné a =e Bob Bel her,’ said Miss Butterworth, sat down and unburdened herself—first, of 
1, Lo : selcher knew that the woman the tears springing to her eyes in spite of course, as regarded Mr. Robert Belcher, 
a was fearless and incorruptible. herself, and forgetting all the proprieties and, second, as concerned the Benedicts, 
iat she despised him—that bul- she had determined to observe, “you are father and sen. 
d brow beating would have no in- a brute. You know you are a brute. He The position of Mr. Belcher was one 
h her, that his ready badinage is in a little cell, no larger than—than—a which inspired the minister with caution, 
avail, and that coaxing and pig pen. There isn’t a bit of furniture in but the atmosphere was freer in his house 
would be equally rage In it. He sleeps on the straw, and in the than in that of the proprietor. The vocal 
ence, he was shorn of all of his straw, and under the straw, and his vic- engine whose wheels had slipped upon the ps VM, 
ind he never felt so defenseless | tuais are poked at him as if he were a track with many a whirrt, sa she peodinse ARGEST/ AKERS 
l east in his life. ; beast. He is a pour, patient, emaciated her train in the great house on the hill, — 
s Miss Butterworth did not seem in- | wretch, and he sits on the floor all day, found a down peng and went off easily. HEATING ix COOKING 
i begin conversation, Mr. Belcher | and weaves the most beautiful things out Mr. Snow sat in his arm chair, his elbows 
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and hawed with affected non- 
and said: 

to What am I indebted 
s—ah—Butterworth?” 
hinking!”’ she replied, sharply— 

into the fire, and pressing her lips 


for this 


Jooking 
together 
There 

so Mr 
and waited. 


was nothing to be said to this, 
Belcher looked doggedly at her, 


i'm thinking of a man, and he was a 
man, every inch of him, if there ever was 
one, and a gentleman, too, if 1 know what 
a gentleman is, who came to this town 
ten years ago, from nobody knows where, 
with a wife that was an angel, if there is 
any such thing as an angel.” 

Here Miss Butterworth paused. She 
nad laid her foundation, and proceeded at 
her leisure. 

“He knew more than any man in Seven- 
oaks, but he didn’t know how to take care 
of himself,””’ she went on. “He was the 
most ingenious creature God ever made, I 
do think, and his name was Pau! Bene- 
dict.” 

Mr. Belcher grew pale and fidgeted in 
his chair. 

And his name was Paul Benedict. He 
invented something, and then he took it 
to Robert Belcher, and he put it into his 
mill, and paid him just as little for it as 
he could. And then he invented some- 
thing more, and that went into the will; 
and then something more, and the patent 
was used by Mr. Belcher for a song, and 
he man grew poorer and poorer, wnile 
Mr. Belcher grew richer and richer atl the 
time. And then he invented a gun, and 
then his little wife died, and what, with 
the expenses of doctors and funerals and 
hings, and the money it took to get 
his patent, which I begged him for con- 
science’ sake to keep out of Robert VPel- 


such 


cher's hands, he almost starved with his 
litte boy, and had to go to Robert Bel- 
cher for money.”’ 

“And got it,’’ said Mr. Belcher. 

“How much, now? A hundred little dol- 
lars for what was worth a hundred thou- 
sal inless everybody ljes. The whole 
went in a day, and then he went crazy.” 





vell, you know I sent him to the asy- 
lum,” responded Mr. Belcher. 
I know you did—yes, I know you did; 


and sou tried to get him well enough to 
sign a paper, which the doctor never 
would let him sign, and which would not 
have been worth a straw if he had signed 
it. The idea of getting a crazy man to 
sign a paper!” 

Well, but I wanted some security for 


the money I had advanced,” said Mr. Bel- 
cher 


“No: you wanted legal possession of a 
property which would have made him 
rich: that’s what it was, and you didn’t 
get it, and you never will get it. He can’t 


be cured, and he’s been sent back, and is 
up at Tom Buffum’s poor-house now, and 
Tve seen him today.” 

Miss Butterworth expected that this in- 
telligence would stun Mr. Belcher, but it 


did not. 

The gratification of the man with the 
News was unmistakable. Paul Benedict 
had no relatives or friends that he knew 
of. All his dealings with him had been 


Without witnesses. The only person liv- 
ing besides Robert Belcher, who knew ex- 
actly what had passed between his victim 
and himself, was hopelessly insane. The 


difference, to him, between obtaining pos- 
Session of a valuable invention of a sane 
or an insane man, was the difference be- 


tween paying money and paying none. In 


What way, and with what profit, Mr. Bel- 
Cher was availing himself of Paul Bene- 
dict’s last invention, no one in Sevenoaks 


knew; but all the town knew that he was 
Betting rich, apparently much faster than 
he ever was before, and that, in a distant 
town, there was a manufactory of what 
Was known as “‘the Belcher rifle.’ 

Mr. Belcher concluded that he was still 
“master of the situation.” Benedict’s tes- 
timony could not be taken in a court of 
justice. The town itself was in his hands, 
&0 that it would institute no suit on Ben- 
€dict’s behalf, now that he had come upon 
it for support; for the Tom Buffum to 
Whom Miss Butterworth had alluded was 
the keeper of the poor-house, and was one 
of his own creatures. 

Miss Butterworth had sufficient sagacity 








of the straw he sits on, and Tom Buffum's 


girls have got them in the house for or- 
naments. And he talks about his rifle, 
and explains it, and explains it, and ex- 


plains it, when anybody will listen to him, 
and his clothes are all in rags, and that 
little boy of his that they have in the 
house, and treat no better than if he were 
a dog, knows he is there, and goes and 
looks at him, and calls to him, and cries 
about him whenever ‘Ye dares. And you 
sit here, in your great house, with your 
carpets and chairs, that half smother you, 
and your looking giasses and your fine 
clothes, and don’t start to your feet when 
I tell you this. [ tell you if God doesn’t 


damn everybody who is responsible for 
this wickedness, then there is no such 
thing as a God.” 

Miss Butterworth was angry, and had 
grown more and more angry with every 
word. She had brooded over the matter 
all the afternoon, and her pent-up indig- 


nation had overflowed beyond control. She 
felt that she had spoken truth which Rob- 
ert Belcher ought to hear and to heed, yet 
she knew that she had lost her hold upon 
him. Mr. Belcher listened with the great- 
est coolness, while a half smile overspread 
his face. 

“Don’t you think I’m a pretty good- 
natured man to sit here,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
hear myself abused in this way, without 
getting angry?” 

“No; I think you are a bad-natured 
man. I think you are the hardest-hearted 
and worst man I ever saw. What has 


Paul Benedict done, that he should be 
treated in this way? There are a dozen 
there just like him, or worse. Is it a 
crime to lose one’s reason? I wish you 


could spend one night in Paul Benedict's 
room.” 

“Thank you. 
ters.” 

“Yes, you look around on your present 
quarters, as you call ’em, and tnink you'll 
always have ’em. You won't. Mark my 
words, you won't. Some time you'll over- 
reach yceurself, and cheat yourself out of 


I prefer my present quar- 


"em. See if you don’t.” 

“It takes a smart man to cheat himself, 
Miss Butterworth,” responded Mr. Bel- 
cher, rubbing his hands. 

“There is just where you’re mistaken. 
It takes a fool.” 

Mr. Belcher laughed outright. Then, in 


a patronizing way, he said: ‘‘Miss But- 
terworth, I have given you considerable 
time, and perhaps you'll be kind enough 
to state your business. I’m a practical 
man, and I really don’t see anything that 
particularly concerns me in all this talk. 
Of course, I'm sorry for Benedict and the 
rest of ’em, but Sevenoaks isn’t a very 
rich town, and it can not afford to board 
its paupers at the hotel, or to give thent 
many luxuries.” 

Miss Butterworth was calm again. She 
knew that she had done her cause no good, 
but was determined to finish her errand. 

“Mr. Belcher, I'm a woman.” 

“TIT know it, Keziah.’’ 

“And my name is Butterworth.” 

“I know it.’’ 

“You do? Well, then, here is what I 
came to say to you. The town-meeting 
comes tomorrow, and the town’s poor are 
to be sold at auction, and to pass into 
Tom Buffum’s hands again, unless you 
prevent it. I can’t make a speech, and I 
can’t vote. IT never wanted to until now. 
You can do both, and if you don’t reform 
this business, and set Tom Buffum at do- 
ing something else, and treat God's poor 
more like human beings, I shall get out of 
Sevenoaks before it sinks; for sink it will 
if there is any hole big enough to hold it.” 

“Well, I'll think of it,” said Mr. Bel- 
cher, deliberately. 

“Tell me you'll do it.” 

“I'm not used to doing things in a hurry. 
Mr. Buffum is a friend of mine, and I’ve 
always regarded him as a very good man 
for the place. Of course, if there’s any- 
thing wrong it ought to be righted, but I 
think you've exaggerated.” 

“No, you don’t mean to do anything. I 
see it. Good-night,’” and she had swept 
out of the door before he could say anoth- 
er word or rise from his chair. 

She went down the hill into the village. 
The earth was stiffening with the frost 
that lingered late in that latitude, and 
there were patches of ice, across whieh 








resting on either support, the thumb and 
every finger of each hand touching its twin 
at the point, and forming a kind of gate- 
way in front of his heart, which seemed 
to shut out or let in conviction at his will. 
Mrs. Snow and the girls, whose admira- 
tion of Miss Butterworth for having dared 
to invade Mr. Belcher’s library, was un- 
bounded, dropped their work, and listened 
with eager attention. Mr. Snow opened 
the gate occasionally to let in a statement, 
but for the most part kept it closed. The 
judicial attitude, the imperturbable spec- 
tacles, the long, pale face and white cra- 
vat, did not prevent Miss Butterworth 
from ‘‘freeing her mind’’; and when she 
finished the task, a good deal had been 
made of the case of the insane paupers 
of Sevencaks, and there was very little 
left of Mr. Robert Belcher and Mr. Thom- 
as Buffum. 

At the close of her account of what she 
had seen at the poor-house, and what had 
passed between her and the great pro- 
prietor, Mr. Snow cast his eyes up to the 
ceiling, pursed his lips, and somewhere in 
the profundities of his nature, or in some 
celestial laboratory, unseen by any eyes 
but his own, prepared his judgments. 

“Cases of this kind,’’ said he, at last, 
to his excited visitor, whuse eyes glowed 
like coa’s as she looked into his impassive 


face, “are to be treated with great pru- 
dence. We are obliged to take things as 
they are. Versonally (with a rising in- 


flection and a benevolent smile), I should 
rejoice to see the insane poor clothed and 
in their right mind.’’ 


“Let us clothe 'em, then, anyway,” in- 
terjected Miss Butterworth, impatiently. 
“And as for being in their right mind, 


that’s more than can be said of those that 
have the care of ’em.” 

“Personally—Miss Butterworth, excuse 
me—I should rejoice to them clothed 
and in their right mind, but the age of 
miracles is past. We have to deal with 
the facts of today—-with things as they 
are. It is possible, nay, for aught I know, 
it may be high!y probable, that in other 
towns pauperism may fare better than it 
does with us. It is to be remembered that 
Sevenoaks is itself poor, and its poverty 
becomes one of the factors of the problem 
which you have propounded to The 
town of Buxton, our neighbor over here, 
pays taxes, let us say, of seven mills on 
the dollar; we pay seven mills on the dol- 
lar. 3uxton is rich; we are poor. Buxton 
has few paupers: we have many. Con- 
sequently, Buxton may maintain its pau- 
pers in what may almost be regarded-as 
a state of affluence. It may go as far as 
feather-beds and winter fires for the aged; 
nay, it may advance to some economical 
form of tooth-brushes, and still demand 
no more sacrifice from its people than is 


see 


us. 


constantly demanded of us to maintain 
our poor in a humbler way. Then there 
are certain prudential considerations— 


certain, I might almost say, moral consid- 
erations—which are to be taken into ac- 
count. It will never do, in a town like 
ours, to make pauperism attractive—to 
make our pauper establishments comfort- 
able asylums for idleness. It must, in 
some way, be made to seem a hardship to 
go to the poor-house.” 

‘“‘Well, Sevenoaks has taken care of that 
with a vengeance,’’ burst out Miss But- 
terworth. 


“Excuse me, Miss Butterworth; let me 
repeat, that it must be made to seem a 
hardship to go to the poor-house. Let us 


say that we have accomplished this very 
desirable result. So far, so good. Give 
our system whatever credit may’ belong 
to it, and still let us frankly acknowledge 
that we have suffering left that ought to 
be alleviated. How much? In what wav? 
Here we come in contact with another 
class of facts. Paupers have less of sick- 
ness and death among them than any oth- 
er class in the community. There are 
paupers in our establishment that have 
been there for twenty-five years—a fact 
which, if it proves anything, proves that 
a large proportion of the wants of our 
present civilization are not only artificial 
in their origin, but harmful in their grati- 
fications. Our poor are compelled to go 
back nearer to nature—to old Mother Na- 
ture--and they certainly get a degree of 
compensation for it. It increases the ex- 
penses of the town, to be sure.” 
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A BIG CORN CROP 


in the 


Carolina Coast Country 


Ten inches of rainfall in July. 

Why stay in the land of drouth when you can 
locate on the rich, black lands in eastern North 
Carolina? 

No drouth—no floods, 
every year. 

Corn crop this year will yield from 50 to 100 
bushels per acre. Corn selling at 90c per bushel. 

if you are interested in a good location on good 
iand where good crops are sure, then write to 


JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER COMPANY 


Norfolk, Virginia 


194 Acre Stock and Grain Farm 


for sale. Monroe County (one of Illinois’ best ag- 
ricultural counties), 4 miles from Waterloo, county 
seat, 26 miles from St. Louis, close to steam and elec- 
iric roads. 4-room house, horse and cow barns. 130 
acres in cultivation, balance pasture. Family or- 
chard, plenty timber forfarm use. Will raise alfalfa, 
clover, blue grass, corn and wheat. Corn made 75 
bushels to acre this year. We took this in trade and 
will take $40 an acre for short time. Farms near it 
can't be bought for 6100 per acre. Also have some 
fine Missouri farms and cheap cut-over lands as low 
as 85 per acre in Washington County. Write 
«. F. HIGLEY. 
212 W vainw right Bidg.. _St. Louis, Mo. 
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80 Acre lowa Farm at Public Auction 


Nov. 20th. 1} mile from good town, 4 mile from 
echool Farm is well improved, under high state of 
cultivation. Ideal corn and alfalfa land. 13 acres of | 
thrifty alfalfa. Fenced and cross fenced with woven 
wire. Good soil, good water. Ideal home. Owner 


has lived on farm 14 years. In the last ten years the 
farm has paid the owner #25.000. On same date will 
sell horses, cattle, hogs, hay, grain, machinery. Write 


Address 
New Hartford, lowa 


today for furtber particulars. 


J. A. RANNEY, R. R. 2, 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


820 acres of fine land 34 miles south of Ipswich, South 
Dakota, 26 miles west of Aberdeen, 8. D. All) fenced 
and under cultivation; artesian well and good build- 
ings. Will sell at reasonable price or exchange for 
farm near Des Moines. This will make a fine dairy | 
or grain and stock farm for some man with several 
boys who owns small farm near Des Moines and wants 
to get a larger farm. 
0. H. LONGWELL, Owner 

3700 sa St... Des Moines, lowa 


WillSend Your REE 


informatien of the 

Midland Country, the great fertile Shal- 
low Water Irrigation District of the South 
Plains of West Texas. Delightful climate, 
ideal for stock farming, fruit growing 
and LIVING. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
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120 A. Improved, $55 Per A. 


80 miles from Minneapolis. 1} to nearest town; new 
buildings; best of soil. Price is under value. 
PECK, 4512 York Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS 
,ARM Exceptional bereain, 423 acres alfalfa 
corn and wheat land, Howard County, Mo.: 223 











200 upland; 25 alfalfa. First class im- 
provements; fenced hog tight: two tenant houses. 
Price $65 peracre,terms. Reason for low price, must 
settle up estate. If interested in this great bargain, 
full informs .~ yn will be furnished. Other bargains 
forsale. J. E. RENNISON, Boonville, Mo. 


For Sale—Fine 320 Acre Farm 
in Polk County, Nebraska: well improved. 100 acres 
pasture. balance first class bottom farm land: 50 acres 
in alfalfa, 240 acres fenced hog’ ti et ht: good neighbor- 
cogent a first class hog. cattle and grain farm: terms 
to sui A. H. KIDD, Beatrice, Neb. 


por SALE-—Stock and 


high bottom, 














dairy farm. Silo, etc., 
furnace and bath room in house; modern, com- 
180 acres, one mile from city of Albert Lea, 
7000 people, 12 miles from Iowa line: five 
Owner moved away. Bargain. Comeand 
BLACKMER, Albert Lea, Minn. 





lete; 
Minn.. 
railroads. 
see it. —FLOREN G. 


Grain! Grass! Water! 


440 acres. well improved; big corn notwithstanding 
severe drought: $100 per acre, balance terms. This 
farm talks for itself. Some of the best farms in Mis- 
sour! for sale: might consider half clear trade. 
EUGENE T. THOMSON, 418 Ohio St., Sedalia, Mo. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes. low prices, and 
@asy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Inv.Co., Lola, Hans. 











“Suppose we inquire of them,” struck 
in Miss Buterworth again, “and find out 
whether they would not rather be treated 
better and die earlier.’’ 

“Paupers are hardly 
consulted in 


in a position to be 
that way,’ responded Mr. 
Snow,” and the alternative is one which, 
considering their moral condition, they 
would have no right to entertain.” 

Miss Butterworth had sat through this 
rather desultory disquisition with what 
patience she could command, breaking in 
upon it impulsively at various points, and 
had seen that it was drifting nowhtre— 
at least, that it was not drifting toward 
the object of her wishes. Then she took 
up the burden of talk, and carried it on in 
her very direct way. 

‘All you say is well enough, T suppose,” 
she began, ‘‘but I don't stop to reason 
about it, and I don’t wish to. Here is 
a lot of human beings that are treated 
like brutes—sold every year to the lowest 
bidder, to be kept. They go hungry, and 
naked, and cold. They are in the hands of 
a man who has no more blood in his heart 
than there is in a turnip, and we pretend 
to be Christians, and go to church, and 
coddle ourselves with comforts, and pay 
no more attention to them than we should 
if their souls had gone where their money 


went. I tell you, it’s a sin and a shame, 
and I know it. I feel it. And there’s a 
gentleman among ’em, and his little boy, 


and they must be taken out of that place, 
or treated better in it. I’ve made up my 
mind to that, and if the men of Sevenoaks 
don’t straighten matters on that horrible 
old hill, then they’re just no men at all.” 

Mr. Snow smiled a calm, self-respectful 
smile, that said, as plainly as words could 
say: “Oh! I know women; they are ami- 
ably impulsive, but impracticable.’ 

“Have you ever been there?” inquired 
Miss Butterworth, sharply. 

“Yes, I’ve been there.”’ 

“And conscience forbid!’ broke in Mrs. 
Snow, “‘that he should go again, and bring 
home what he brought home that time. It 
took me the longest time to get them out 


of the house!” 

“Mrs. Snow! My dear! You forget that 
we have a stranger present.” 

“Well, I don’t forget those strangers, 
anyway!” 

The three Misses Snow tittered, and 
loohed at one another, but were immec®- 
ately solemnized by a glance from their 
father. 

Mrs. Snow, having found her tongue—a 


characteristically lively and emphatic one 
—went on to say: 

“I think Miss Butterworth is right. It’s 
a burning shame, and you ought to go to 
the meeting tomorrow and put it down.” 

“Easily said, my dear,’ responded Mr. 
Snow; “but you forget that Mr. Bélicher 
is Buffum’'s friend, and that it 1s impus- 
sible to carry any measure against him 
in Sevenoaks. I grant that it ought not 
to be so. I wish it were otherwise; but 
we must take things as they are.”’ 

“To take things as they are,’’ was a 
cardinal aphorism in Mr. Snow’s budget 
of wisdom. It was a good starting-point 
for any range of reasoning, and exceedingg 
ly useful to a man of limited intellect and 
little moral courage. The real truth of the 
ease had dawned upon Miss Butterworth, 
and it had rankled in the breast of Mrs. 
Snow from the beginning of his pointless 
talk. He was afraid of offending Robert 
Belcher, for not only did his church need 
repairing, but his salary was in arrears, 
and the wolf that had chased so many up 
the long hill to what was popularly known 
as Tom Buffum’'s boarding house he had 
heard many a night, while his family was 
sleeping, howling with menace in the dis- 
tance. 

Mrs. Snow rebelled, in every part of her 
nature, against the power that had cowed 
her reverend companion. There is noth- 


ing that so goads a spirited woman to 
madness as the realization that any man 
controls her husband. He may be sub- 


servient to her—a cuckold even—but to be 
mated with a man whose soul is neither 
his own nor wholly hers, is to her the tor- 
ment of torments. 

“I wish Robert Belcher was 
said Mrs. Snow, spitefully. 

“Amen! and my name is Butterworth,” 
responded that lady, making sure that 
there should be no mistake as to the re- 
sponsibility for the utterance. 

“Why, mother exclaimed 
Misses Snow, in wonder. 

“And drawn and quartered!’’ added Mrs. 
Snow, emphatically. 

“Amen, again!"’ responded Miss Butter- 
worth. 

“Mrs. Snow! My dear! You forget that 
you are a Christian pastor’s wife, and 
that there is a stranger present.” 

“No, that is just what I don’t forget,” 
said Mrs. Snow. “I see a Christian pas- 
tor afraid of a man of the world, who 
eares no more about Christianity than he 
does about a pair of old shoes, and who 
patronizes it for the sake of shutting its 
mouth against him. It makes me angry, 
and makes me wish I were a man; and 
you ought to go to that meeting tomorrow, 
as a Christian pastor, and put down this 
shame and wickedness. You have influ- 
ence, if you will use it. All the people 
want is a leader, arfd someone to tell them 
the truth.” 

“Yes, father, I’m sure you have a great 


hanged,” 


the three 





deal of said the elder Miss 
Snow. 

“A great deal of influence,” 
the next in years. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ echoed the youngest. 

Mr. Snow established the bridge again, 
by bringing his fingers together—whether 
to keep out the flattery that thus came 
like a subtle balm to his heart, or to keep 
in the self-complacency which had been 
engendered, was not apparent. 

He smiled, looking benevolently out upon 
the group, and said: “Oh, you women are 
so hasty, so hasty, so hasty! I had not 
said that I would not interfere. Indeed, I 
had pretty much made up my mind to do 
so. But I wanted you in advance to see 
things as they are. It may be that some- 
thing can be done, and it certainly will be 
a great satisfaction to me if I can be the 
humble instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of a reform.” 

“And you will go to the meeting? and 
you will speak?’ said Miss Butterworth, 
eagerly. 

“Yes!” and Mr. Snow 
into Miss Butterworth’s tearful eyes, 
smiled. 

“The Lord add His blessing, and to His 
name be all the praise! Good-night!”’ said 
Miss Butterworth, rising and making for 
the door. 

“Dear,” said Mrs. Snow, springing and 
catching her by the arm, ‘don’t you think 
you ought to put on something more? It’s 
very chilly to-night.”’ 

“Not a rag. I’m hot. I believe I should 
roast if I had on a feather more.”’ 

“Wouldn't you like Mr. Snow to go home 
with you? He can go just as well as not,’ 
insisted Mrs. Snow. 

“Certainly, just as well as not,” re- 
peated the elder Miss Snow, followed by 
the second with, ‘“‘as well as not,’’ and by 
the third with, ‘‘and be glad to do it.”’ 

‘““No—no—no—no,”’ to each. “I can get 
along better without him, and I don’t 
mean to give him a chance to take back 
what he has said.”’ 

Miss Butterworth ran down the steps, 
the whole family standing in the open 
door, with Mr. Snow, in his glasses, be- 
hind his good-natured, cackling flock, thor- 
oughly glad that his protective services 
were deemed of so small value by the 
brave little tailoress. 

Then Miss Butterworth 
moon and the stars. Then she could see 
how beautiful the night was. Then she 
became conscious of the everlasting roar 
of the cataracts, and of the wreaths of 
mist that they sent up into the crisp even- 
ing air. To the fear of anything in Seven- 
oaks, in the day or in the night, she was 
a stranger; so, with a light heart, talking 
and humming to herself, she went by the 
silent mill, the noisy dram-shops, and, 
with her benevolent spirit full of hope and 
purpose, reached the house where, in a 
humble hired room, she had garnered all 
her treasures, including the bed and the 
linen which she had prepared years before 
for an event that never took place. 

“The Lord add His blessing, and to His 
name be all the praise,’’ she said, as she 
extinguished the candle, laughing in spite 
of herself, to think how she had blurted 
out the prayer and the ascription in the 
face of Solomon Snow. 

“Well, he’s a broken reed—a broken reed 
—but I hope Mrs. Snow will tie something 
to him—or starch him—or—something—to 
make him stand straight for once,’ and 
then she went to sleep and dreamed of 
fighting with Robert Belcher all night. 


The Rented Farm 


Today I wandered o’er a farm 
Near which my early lot was cast, 
And viewed the changes with alarm, 
Changes that made the happy past 
Seem far remote and fading fast. 


influence,”’ 


responded 


looked straight 
and 


could see the 





The fields where record wheat once grew 
Are foul with briers and goldenrod, 
Sumac and ivy. There are a few 
Lean cattle bite the scanty sod— 
Where corn once ripened, thistles nod. 


Fences are falling, and the sad 
Old barn which once was filled 
sheaves, 
Where I have played, a little lad, 


with 


Shows sagging roof with moss-grown 
eaves— 

Its driveway choked with weeds and 
leaves. 


The boys have grown and left the place; 
The father sleeps now on the hill; 
And not one dear, familiar face 
Of all I knew is left there still. 
A tenant robs the soil at will. 


The simple, quiet country life 
Our fathers loved no longer seems 
To please our young whose minds are rife 


With thoughts of vast commercial 
schemes, 

Where sudden wealth absorbs their 
dreams. 


Thus do they leave the land to be 
Half tilled by those whose only care 
Is present gain—resigned to see 
Their birthright useless, brown, 
bare. 
Results confront us everywhere. 


and 


Better to base one’s hopes upon 


The sure foundation of the soil, 
Content to hold, when youth is gone, 
An humble recompense for toil, 
Than oe and fret for power and 
spoil. 
—John E. Dolsen, in New York Times. 








MISSOURI FARMS 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MISS 
(Northwest part of State SOURI 


Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 
Highly improved farms of 40 acres up. G 
roads, good schools and churches, good bv 
kets. Rock Island, Milwaukee and Bunine®™ 
railroads all traverse this one 
of fruits, natural groves, mild ¢ 
water. Many lowa and Illinois Prep: 
all prosperous; no foreigners. Most naty 
dairy country in the United States. tr 
corn and hog and steer feeding (count at 
Small payments, easy terms, long time, poe 
low rate of interest. Taxes very jow, Bi 
corn crop this year, regardless of the Severe 
drought throughout the corn belt. Write me 
stating about what zou want. ' 
H. J. HUG renton, Mo 

Seller of ies Bleck Dirt. 7 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1918 list of South Central Iowa Fa, 
irom 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest 
fn the state of Iowa. Send for list. 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. 1”? Winterset, low 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


East Texas and the Coast Country of Texas 4) 
Louisiana are the only remaining areas in the Uniigd 
States where fertile lands and opportunities 
small farmers and industrial locations can be at 
tained at reasonable prices and terms. Address tp 
information and literature, 7 


INDUSTRIAL AND IMMIGRATION BuREAY 
Southern Pacific, Sunset-Central Lines 
Houston, . Texas 


sl 
CHOICE WISCONSIN FARMS 
Chippewa, Clark and Taylor county lands. in the 
heart of the famous clover and dairy belt. Good: L 
proved farms at reasonable prices, and untmproved 
lands at$15 to$18 anacre. Good settled nei ghborhood; 
near 5 big markets, schools, churches, roads, traps. 
portation. Write or call on MOORE & GREEN, STANLEY, —- 


IOWA FARMS — 


Write today for our Special Farm Bargain Lis, 
Farms of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 




















g00d an 
Address 











land in Iowa. See these before buying. We cy 
suit you. 
E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lows 





FINE IMPROVED 


Southern Minnesota Farm Lani 


for sale. Write for our list. 
BROWN LAND AND LOAN (0, 
Madelia, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FOR A QUICK SiAL 


(no trade) will sacrifice half section, south of Gran 
Forks, N. D., for forty-eight (848.00) dollars per acre, 
Summer fallowed in J uly except € meres in Meadow, 
Address Cc. G. JOHNS 

306 E. Main St., 


For Rent—Minnesota Farn 


550-acre grain and stock farm, well improved. For 
further particulars write 


ANDERSON LAND COMPANY, Willmar, Minnesota 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE AND RENT 
in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie Counties, 
mear Stuart, Lowa, forty miles west of De 
Moines, on the C. R. Il. & P. Ry. Black loam sol 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. Byall 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address S. MONAHAN, Stuart, lowa. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy andLive 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


Are the best anywhere 

and lowest priced. We 

show and sell them 
every day, winter and summer. Ask for list 


McBurney & Co., Fisher Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


lowa Lands For Sale {iru 


county, 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Addrew 


SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Is. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few ft 
exckange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, lows. 


c. EK. 





Rakes, ill, 























j TE SELL OCEANA FARMS-—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 
HANSON & SON, Hart, Micd. 





List free. 
BRUCE, 8. D., buys, rents 


W. HL WALTERS, and sells Brookings Co 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock 


| 


Tue CEMENT WorkKERs 
Hanp Book 


..OR.. 
The Uses of Cement on The Farm 


A STANDARD WORK on the subject. Over 
i 400.000 copies have been sold. Written by 
an expert who for 20 years was a practical v 
in cement. It gives plain, practical, e 
directions how to make anything from cemé ent on 
the farm, from a modern home to garen ¥ oan 
It gives all possible formulas for mixing ceme 
Its directions are so plain that any one can oar 
stand them. Some of the subjects are co1pos!- 
tion and mixing of mortars and cements, parts 
of vement and sand to be used, practical direc 
tions. Tells how to make foundations, walls, 
floors, ceilings, partitions, walks. drives, cur 
ing, fence posts, cisterns, reservoirs, «rave 
vaults, culverts, steps, building blocks, troughs. 
tanks, chimney tops, sewers, cow stalls, poultry 
houses, silos, etc. 

100 closely printed pages, stoutly bound By 4 
cloth. Price 50 cents a copy, postpaid. Ord 
copy today and you willsay it is the best in’ a 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lows 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Turkish Rye.—Frank Braden, 
ts a farm near Columbus, Iowa, 
enting with Abruzzes rye, which 
da from Turkey. The rye is said 
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y Register for Land*—Nearly 70,000 





Man 


have registered for Nebraska land 
‘aa 





gs. As there are only 2,000 quar- 
s to be allotted, many thou- 
-t be disappointed. Many old 


nd women have registered. 
Week.— Extensive 


Ohio Farmers’ plans 


pave DP made for the observance of 
farmers \Veek at the University of Ohio, 
rallege of Agriculture, this year. It will 
- hela from February 2d to 6th. Promi- 
a agriculturists not only of Ohio, but 
— states. will be present to give 





watruction. One of the several features 
gil] be general home-coming of former 
ayaents and members of the faculty. 

Want Farm Adviser.—The East St. 
tyuis Commercial Club, of St. Clair coun- 
+ [llinvis, has been asked by interested 
farmers to add a farm adviser to officials 
of the organization. One of the objects 
gf the club is to aid in increasing earn- 
ing capacity of farms in that district. A 
fund has been started by H. D. Sexton, 


president of the Southern Illinois Bank, 
and one of the members of the club, that 
yi] be used in conducting an educational 
ampaign, and possibly the hiring of a 


farm expert. r 





Potatoes in Minnesota.—An exception to 

the almost universal potato shortage is 
an unusually productive crop in Chisago 
county, Minnesota, this year. Thousands 
shels are being shipped out of the 
c0 and farmers are rejoicing in their 
prosperity. The yield averages from 200 
to 300 bushels of fine eatable tubers to the 
are, mostly of the Burbank variety. Al- 
most one hundred cars have been shipped 
fom Center City, but the work is being 
handicapped on account of a car shortage. 
Storage houses are said to be filled to 
overflowing. 





of b 





Must Drag the Roads.—Letters have 
been addressed to newspapers throughout 
the state of Iowa by H. C. Beard, a mem- 
s of the State Highway Commission, 
ailing attention to the law in reference 
to road dragging. Mr. Beard states that 
the commission will endeavor to enforce 
the provisions of the law in this respect. 
Cases of noncompliance are being investi- 
gated, and steps will be taken to enforce 
the law Very favorable reports are re- 
ceived from districts where roads have 
been systematically dragged this summer. 

Big Product of Serum Plant-—One mil- 
lon cubic centimeters of hog cholera 
serum will be the product of the govern- 
ment serum station at Lincoln, Neb., ac- 
erding to a report issued from the State 
University farm. The serum is sold to 
farmers at one cent per cubic centimeter, 














which is said to be its actual cost of pro- 
duction On aceount of hog cholera all 
over the state, the plant has been run- 


ning at full capacity for some time, and 
will continue to do so for several months, 
or until the disease is checked. 


and Milk.—Chemists 


Vegetable Meat 

have heen working for years, endeavoring 
io make products similar to meat and 
milk from vegetables. Some succecss has 
been made in the manufacture of eggs, 
and now it is claimed that they have pret- 
ty fair substitutes for meat and milk in 
European countries. In Germany, chem- 
ists have perfected what is called soy 
milk, which is manufactured from Chi- 
hese beans. The product is largely used 
by the peasants there, and it is said to 
be very nourishing. <A Belgian chemist 
has product he calls ‘‘Viandine,”’ an 


artificial meat made from yeast and food 
prod While it is very similar to flesh 
and has much the same taste, it is de- 
Clared to be much cheaper. 


cts, 


Montana Plans Big Week.—Farmers’ 
Week will be held at the state college of 
Montana, at Bozeman. January 21st to 
2S} It will be conducted on a scale 
hever before attempted by the college. 


The state grange will be in session Janu- 


ary 20th and 21st: the Montana Seed 
Growers’ Association, January 26th; and 
the State Dairymen’s Association, Janu- 
ary 2sSth. Besides the regular college in- 
Structors, there will be speakers of na- 
tional reputation. Courses planned for 


the hundreds of farmers and their wives 
Who will attend include poultry keeping, 
Potato culture, animal husbandry, dairy- 
ing and domestic science for the women. 
Herbert W. Mumford, of Illinois, will be 
One of the many lecturers. 


To Extend Parcel Post.—Postmaster 
General Burleson has notified the rail- 
Toads he intends to extend and improve 
the present pracel post service both by 
Teducing the charges and increasing the 





a recent conference with railroad presi- 
dents at Washington. The railroad inter- 
ests complained they were not getting a 
fair pay for hauling the mail, and that 
for all of them it would amount to $15,- 
000,000 a year under-pay. President Rip- 
ley, of the Santa Fe, said the introduction 
of the parcel post had made an additional 
burden. Other railroads represented at 
the conference included the Long Island, 
Southern, Wabash, New York Central, 
Pennsy:vania, Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
the Burlington. 

National Fruit Event.—The American 
Pomological Society, a national organiza- 
tion of fruit growers, will meet in Wash. 


ington, D. C., November 17th to 22d. The 
event will be known as Fruit Week, and 
representatives are expected from every 


state in the Union. 
to be discussed 
keting, handling 


Some of the questions 
include methods of mar- 
and storage of various 
pomolgicat fruits,, variety studies, codp- 
erative fruit handling, and other phases 
of the industry. There will be judging 
contests for college teams, as well as in- 
dividuals. Present plans are to make an 
an excursion trip to Baltimore, where an 
exhibit of the Maryland state society will 
be inspected. E. R. Lake, 2033 Park Road, 
Washington, D. C., is secretary of the so- 
ciety, and will be glad to give any fur- 
ther information about the event to inter- 
ested persons. 

Government Aid in Marketing.—One of 
the new undertakings of Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston will be pioneer work 
in aiding farmers to market their pro- 
duce more advantageously. A committee 
is now at work studying a plan for im- 
proving market conditions. It will pre- 
pare a report for the secretary in the 
near future. Available statistics indicate 
that American farm products are sold to 
consumers for a total of $13,000,000,000, 
but of this amount the farmers receive 
only $6,000,000,000, or only 46 per cent. The 
dealers between producer and consumer, 
according to the figures, get $5,000,000,000 
handling the produce, while the waste is 
about $1,500,000,000. Half a billion dollars 
go to the railroads. The intention of the 
Department of Agriculture is to devise a 
system so that the producer can get part 
of this $5,000,000,000 that goes into the 
hands of the middlemen, and also to aid 
in establishing storage houses which will 
enable farmers to save part of the produce 
which goes to waste each year. More 
than $16,000,009 are spent each year by the 
Department of Agriculture, besides several 
more millions contributed by state de- 
partments for state colleges and experi- 
ment stations. It is doing a good work 
in teaching farmers how to produce more 
crops to the acre, to build up worn-out 
soils, how to care for their fruit trees, to 
make dairying and other live stock hus- 
bandry profitable, but little has been done 
in the way of aiding him to sell his prod- 
ucts after he has produced them. Just 
how the government will go about the 
work has not been announced. 


Maple and !ts Uses.—Although at one 
time in the early history of the country 
an average of 6,000 maple trees were de- 
stroyed in clearing the ordinary New 
York or Pennsylvania farm, maple is to- 
day, according to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, one of the most widely used and 
valuable native hardwoods. A bulletin on 
the uses of maple, just issued by the de- 
partment, states that the wood finds place 
in an enormous number of articles in daily 
use, from rolling pins to pianos and or- 
gans. It is one of the best woods for 
flooring, and is always a favorite material 
for the floors of roller skating rinks and 
bowling alleys. It leads all other woods 
as a material for shoe lasts, the demand 
for which in Massachusetts alone exceeds 
13,000,000 board feet annually. Sugar 
maple stands near the top of the list of 
furniture woods in this country. The so- 
called ‘‘bird’s-eye” effeet, the department 
explains, is probably due to buds which 
for some reason can not force their way 
through the bark, but which remain just 
beneath it year after year. The young 
wood is disturbed each succeeding season 
by the presence of the bud, and grows 
around it in fantastic forms, which are 
exposed when the saw cuts through the 
abnormal growth. Maple, the department 
goes on to say, is one of the chief woods 
used for agricultural implements and farm 
machinery, being so employed because of 
its strength and hardness. Ali kinds of 
woodenware are made of maple, which 
holds important rank also in the manu- 
facture of shuttles, spools, and bobbins. 
It competes with black gum for first place 
in the manufacture of rollers of many 
kinds, from those employed in house- 
moving to the less massive ones used on 
lawn mowers. Athletic goods, school sup- 
plies, brush backs, pulleys, type cases, 
and crutches are a few of the other arti- 
cles for which maple is in demand. Seven 
species of maple grow in the United States 
—of which sugar maple, sometimes called 
hard maple, is the most important. The 
total cut of maple in the United States 
annually amounts to about 1,150,000,000 
feet. Nearly one-half is produced by Mich- 
igan, with Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New 


Weight limit. This statement was made at | York, and West Virginia following in the 





order named. Sugar maple, says the de- 
partment, is in littie danger of disappear- 
ing from the American forests, for it is a 
strong, vigorous, aggressive tree, and, al- 
though not a fast grower, is able to hold 
its own. In Michigan it is not unusual for 
maple to take possession of land from 
which pine or hardwoods have been cut 
clean, and from New England westward 
through the lake states and southward to 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, few other 
species are oftener seen in wood lots. 


Southern Canning Clubs.—Fifteen girls, 


one from each of the fifteen southern 
states, are soon to be given a trip to 
Washington as a reward for their splen- 
did work in connection with the girls’ 
canning clubs, that are conducted under 
the auspices of the United tSates De- 
partment of Agriculture. These fifteen 
girls are the state winners in the various 
contests that have been conducted. ‘The 
canning club work was begun three or 
four years ago by the Bureau of Plant 


Industry, in coéperation with various pri 
vate agencies. The selection of the win- 
ner is made differently in different states. 
In Georgia, the prize will be awarded by 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, at 
the Atlanta Corn Show. In some cases a 
women’s club or an individual or a board 
of education gives the prize. A great 
number of public-spirited people are en- 
couraging the growth of the canning club 
idea as an educational project, and the 
trips will all be paid for through the gen- 
erosity of private agencies or individuals. 
Women agents of the canning clubs will 
be called upon to chaperon the girls, 
and will be in charge of them during 
their visit. The 11th of December is the 
date on which this conference is now ex- 
pected to be called. They will come for 
a stay of four or five days. In order to 
determine which girls are to be chosen, 
a choice first is made of the best girl in 
each county, on the basis of notes, re- 
ports, and exhibits of the competitors. A 
state contest is then held, in which the 
winners of the various counties compete. 
This is frequently held in connection with 
a state fair. Each girl of the 25,000 girls 
enrolied in the canning clubs carried out 
a definite project in gardening on a tenth- 
acre plot. The girls have raised tomatoes 


principally, but frequently they plant 
string beans, cucumbers, peppers, okra, 
as well as other vegetables. In certain 
regions, figs are preserved; in others 
grape juice is made. When the family 
has been supplied with fresh products, 
and then the local market, the girls are 


expected to can the surplus. This is for 
home use and for the local market. Peach- 


es, berries, and corn are frequently put 
up as side lines in the canning. 
) ° o,e 
Business Conditions. 

The business situation continues fairly 
satisfactory, although evidences of a re- 
actionary tendency are manifest in cer- 
tain branches of trade. Cooler weather 


has stimulated both the retail and whole- 
sale distribution of seasonable merchan- 
dise in numerous sections, but unusually 
low temperatures in the south have led to 
reports of further damage to cotton. Con- 


ditions in iron and steel still reflect a 
curtailment of operations, with additions 
to idle forces, and there is a less opti- 
mistic sentiment prevailing. Reductions 
in prices are more frequent, yet, on the 
other hand, railroad de.iends becom- 
ing more of a feature, and © nsiumers are 
urging deliveries. interest is being 
shown in the quesiicn of importations, 
but thus far nothing of especial signifi- 
cance has occurred in that connection. 


Continued favorable advices are received 
from leading dry goods houses, trade in 
both retail and jobbing circles being gen- 
erally in excess of last year. The rise in 
the raw material has brought higher prices 
for cotton gods, while staple lines of men's 
wear worsteds have recently been ad- 
vanced two and one-half cents a yard. 





Fair activity is noted in wool, and condi- 
tions in the textile industry keep machin- 
ery well employed. New England foot- 
wear factories are working close to cae 
pacity, and many manufacturers have suf- 
ficient orders on hand to keep them well 
engaged for some time to come. Business, 
moreover, is expected to hold steady from 
now on, as jobbers apparently realize that 
nothing will be gained by deferring pur- 
chases, Offerings of leather are scarce, 
and sales are mainly in moderate amounts, 
but prices continue strong. Early conspic- 
uous strength featured the local securities 
market, the buoyancy being ascribed chief- 
ly to recent favorable statements regard- 
ing the new currency bill and the granting 


of railway freight increases between cer- 
tain points in the West. No important 
alteration occurred in money rates, but 


foreign exchange fluctuated sharply, with 
a decline in quotation to the lowest point 
of the season. This revived discussion-of 
possible gold imports, but leading bankers 
are opposed to any movement at present, 
on the theory that it would result in a 
further advance in the official English dis- 
count charge. Railroad gross earnings 
during the first two weeks of October were 
.3 per cent smaller than last year, but 3.8 
per cent in excess of 1911, while bank 
clearings this week were 5 per cent less 
than in 1912, although showing a large 
gain of 21.6 per cent as compared with 
two years ago. This nation’s foreign com- 
merce during September attained a new 
high record for that month, the excess of 
exports over imports being over $48,000,000, 
—Dun’s Review. 





Crop Notes. 


McLean County, IIL, Oct. 28.—Husking 
shows corn not as dry as expected. No 
hard frost until recently. Yield as ex- 
pected, 20 to 60 bushels, depending on 
locality or rainfall during summer. Some 
clover hulled, and crop light. Pastures 
good. Considerable loss of hogs by chol- 
era. Would like to see more reports as to 
yield of clover seed.—W. H. Boies. 

Sullivan County, Mo., Oct. 17.—Corn crop 


is poor. Lots of shock fodder being cut 
up in this locality. Quite a bit of soft 


corn, but not as much as last year. No 
corn has been cribbed yet, but work will 
be started in two weeks. Pastures are 
poor, but were helped some by recent 
rains. No cholera is reported in this 
neighborhood. Stock cattle and calves are 
high, and not many being sold.—O. T. 
Henderson. 


Tell Te Nhiehhbes 


If you believe in 
thinking, and right 


“good farming, clear 
living,” as advocated 
by Wallaces’ Farmer, tell your neighbors 
about the paper. New subscribers now 
get the rest of 1913 and all of 1914 for the 
price of a year’s subscription. 








Northwest Missouri Farms for Sale 
160, 80, 93, 148. 205 acres. Splendid soil; well im- 
proved; + to4 miles from Jamesport, in the corn and 
bluegrass region of north Mo. Splendid churches, 
good schools. A splendid class of citizens. Best of 
water. Homes for good farmers. Price of good 
farms, $70 to $130 per acre. Write me today for de- 

scriptions. J.C. HARRAH, Jamesport, Mo. 
360-ACRE FARM in Clay County, Iowa; 4 mile 
square; smooth land; good 
buildings, wells and windmills. Soil black loam with 
clay subsoil. Excellent farm. Plowing done. Pos- 

session March ist. Price $125. Good terms. 

DAVIS & GRIEVE, Owners, WEBB, IOWA. 





SALE BY OWNER— One-half sec. im- 

proved lowa farm: smal! house, new barn, bldgs., 
etc. Corn will go better 60 bus. acre on this place. 
Have sold everything but this place. WII] accept 
265.00 acre net. Located in Hancock County, lowa. 
G. G. WHITE, Elkader, lowa 





Southern Minnesota Improved Farms 
for sale. $75 to 8110 per acre on easy terins. 
A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


FARM FOR REN . 


N. HODGSON, 


400 ACRE Missouri stock 
farm at a bargain. Enquire of 
Des Moines, lowa 











OWA land in Minn. Imp. 160 a. Douglas Co., $65 
per a.; fine buildings, fine soil; regular Ia. soli. 
Terms reasonable. W.K. Barnes, Alexandria, Mian. 














CHEAPEST FARM IN IOWA 


475 Acre Farm Near Fairfield 





proposition. 


I can show you the best money maker in southeastern Iowa 
in the matter of farm land if you are on the market for such a 
475 acres of the best corn and blue grass land 
anywhere and priced at only $125.00 per acre. A large part 
of this farm is blue grass land, as fine as any in the state of 
Kentucky. 300 acres or more can be farmed if wanted. No 
better corn land, no better wheat land, no better clover land 
than this farm. Fine buildings of all kinds, and abundance of 
fine water for stock and family use. 
in Iowa for $125.00 per acre. 
this, but trade must be worth the money. See me at once. 


Nosuch farm can be found 
Might take some in trade on 





DENNIS MORORNY, 





Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 








With 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








Is a200 to 3001b. 
Hog worth. 


50% 


Then why not save your 
3 from Cholerat 
Youcan thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 
healthy ones. It is theonly suc- 
cessful Hog Cholera remedy 
known. Notanexperiment. Successful for 16 years, 

SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outfit, including 
syringe and enough Antitoxin to immune 30 hogs, 
615.00. Don’t delay. Write NOW! 

Booklet Free, with simple instructions and letters 
from farmers showing wonderful results. Address 
Ff. H. DE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO., A, 4 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO* Ser” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis, _ Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO REMEDY ASS'H. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Mlineis 


CLEAR-EYE 


FOR HORSES’ EYES 


Let us tell you what it has done for thousands of 
horses’ eyes. Bestremedy ever discovered for Moon- 
blindness, Pink-Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of 
eyes of animals. 62 a bottle. Guaranteed. Write 
for our free horse book, ** Forty Facts for 
Horse Owners.” 

THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









Booklet 






































Bunches, Curbs, Etc. Cured 
by prompt application of Quinn's Ointment. 
Money returned if you are not satisfied. 










is used by most experi- 
enced veterinarians, horsemen and farm- 
ers. Ask your druggist; if he cannot suppl. 
you, send us his name and address, with $1.00, 
bottle on trial. Write for booklet. 
WwW. 8B. EDDY &CO., Dept. m. 







Albany, N. Y. 





Best Conditioner 
‘Guaranteed or Money Back. 
“a Coughs, Distemper, Indigestion. 
ors 
NS 2 9¢@ 50c,§1.00percan, 
2" NEWTON Siacecior heaves: 
-_ At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 








j ’y ANT ED-— Married man 30 to 40 years of age to 

act as foreman on farm near Duluth, Minn. 
Principal crops hay, small grain and potatoes. No 
dairying. Will pay $60 per month year round and 
give house, fuel, milk and land for garden. Appli- 
cant must have furniture, etc., and board other men 
employed on farm at rate of $4.50 per week. Sepa- 
rate house provided for men to sleep in. No objec- 
tion to children. Add, B. C., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Veterinary Queries 




















SICK SHEEP. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I bought 125 lambs a few weeks ago, 
at the Omaha yards. I] have lost four 
during the last few days. The lambs 
seem to be well and eat up to the time 
they die. They are sick only about a 
day. They have a greenish discharge 
running from the nose, and they breathe 
heavily. Some have had the scours, but 
others have not I have them on blue 
zrass pasture, rape and clover. They 
run in the corn field, but they do not 
eat any of the corn or rape. I would like 
to get some information as to what to do 
for these lambs.” 

From the description given by our cor- 
respondent, it is impossible to tell just 
exactly what is the trouble with these 
lambs. Possibly it is croupous pneu- 


monia, or a severe form of pleurisy. The 
usual cause of such lung diseases is sud- 
to 
treatment 


den exposure cold, wet weather. 


General consists in giving 
affected 
well-ventilated quarters. They should be 
viven a light laxative diet. For hay, al- 
falfa or clover is fed. For grain, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn, bran and oats, 
with a little oi] meal, is good At the 
first symptom of sickness it well to 
give a physic of three to six tablespoon- 


animals comfortable, clean, and 


is 


fuls of castor oil. Thereafter it is well 
to give a dose, once every three or four 
hours, of one-half ounce of liquor am- 


monia acetate. 

Our correspondent should cut open some 
of the dead sheep and make a careful ex- 
amination for parasites. He should look 
in the nostrils, lungs, air passages, stom- 
ach and intestines. Lung worms some- 
times cause symptoms similar to those 
described by our correspondent. If these 
sheep continue to die, he should call in a 
good veterinarian at once. 


SNIFFLES, OR BULL-NOSE, IN PIGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What shall I do with my hegs that 
are getting the sniffles and _ bull-nose? 
I had two about a month ago that started 
to sniffle, and I took them away from the 
rest of the herd and put them in a small 
pen by themselves, out of hearing dis- 
tance of the rest. A few days later I no- 
ticed a few more that had watering eyes, 


and these were also taken away at once. 
Now there are eight or ten more which 
are sniffly. These shotes are in good 


growing flesh, with fair bones, and weigh 
from 100 to 159 pounds each. I disinfect 
the entire hog house, as well as the hogs 
themselves, every month. During the last 
month I have done this three extra times. 


I have lime, charcoal, wood ashes, salt 
and copperas before them at all times, 
and during the last few months I have 


been feeding a commercial worm powder. 


I have been feeding a ration of about 
twenty parts of corn, six parts of whole 
oats, and one part of 60 per cent tank- 
age. One-third to one-half of their en- 
tire drink is skim-milk. They have the 
run of twenty-five acres of good clover, 
timothy and blue grass pasture. Part of 


the corn is old shelled corn, which is fed 
in clean troughs on a clean floor. The 
rest new corn fed in the pasture. I 
have been feeding new corn for one week. 
I never over-feed, but keep them rust- 
ling. They all have good appetites. Last 
year, after the were bred, I noticed 
that the boar commenced to throw his 
head and act as though there was some- 


is 


SOWS 


thing in his nose. He quit eating very 
much, and got poor. I castrated him, 
and he soon began to pick up in flesh, 


but his nose had a queer, unnatural look. 


He never sniffles. Is it possible that he 
could have had the disease just enough 
to cause his offspring to get it right? 
Please give me your opinion on this, for 
I hate to dispose of my whole herd of 
shotes when they ought to be gaining 
the very best. I have old sows with fall 


litters in a separate pen. My young boar 
was exposed to the disease for a few 
days. Is there any danger in breeding to 
him?” 

Our correspondent has 
his hogs splendidly. Most hogs get snif- 
fles or bull-nose because there not 
enough bone and muscle building material 
in the ration. But these hogs have been 
getting skim-milk, meat meal, and whole 
oats, all of which are rich in bone and 
muscle building material. In addition to 


been handling 


is 


this, they have had access to a mixture 
of lime, charcoal, wood ashes, salt and 
copperas. We have never before heard 


of hogs handled in this 
sniffles or bull-nose. 


Possibly our correspondent’s hogs are 


way developing 


troubled with an infectious form of ca- 
tarrh or bad cold. There are several 
forms of contagious nose trouble which 


cause the nostrils to become clogged up, 
and result in sniffling and malformation 
of the nose. Some forms pass away in 
two or three weeks, and the pigs recover 





all 
and 


right. Other forms are 
either cause the death 
or make perma- 


thrive 
serious, 


and 
very 
of the affected animals, 
nent runts out of them. 

Our correspondent is doing the right 
thing when he disinfects his hog house 
and hogs. He should continue to separate 
all affected pigs from healthy ones. In 
addition to this, we suggest that he bathe 
the head and face of affected pigs with 
a solution made by dissolving one-half 
ounce of acetate of lead in a quart of 
water. After this is done, it would be 
well to smear carbolized vaseline on any 
sores which may be on the outside of the 
nose. If the Is are not moving reg- 
ularly, the affected pigs should be given 
a physic of four tablespoonfuls of castor 


oil. 


bowe 


Some of our readers have written us 
that they have found sniffles or bull-nose 
to be very serious that they found it 
necessary to clean out their herd, thor- 
oughly disinfect the premises, and start 
in fresh. Other kinds of sniffles do not 
seem to be serious. There is some- 
thing strange about this disease which 
the veterinarians do not understand. We 
suggest that our correspondent continue 
the method he is at present using, and 
that if many more of the animals become 
affected, that he cal! in a good veteri- 
narian. If the veterinarian can not help 
him, he had best fatten the healthy pigs 
as fast as he can and get rid of them 
quickly. 

We do not think there is anything in 
our correspondent’s suggestion that the 
trouble was introduced into the herd by 
the boar. Troubles of this sort are rare- 
ly if ever hereditary. We would not be 
afraid to breed to a boar which had been 
exposed to the disease, provided he was 
all right in other respects. 


sO 


so 


WORM REMEDY FOR HOGS 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


~ correct amount of 
months old, for 


Please give me the 
santonin for a colt six 


worms. What is the correct amount for 
a grown horse? Is it necessary to give 
calomel with santonin?’’ 


A good worm remedy for a grown horse 
is a ball made by mixing one dram of 
Barbadoes aloes, two drams of powdered 
sulphate of iron, twelve grains of san- 
tonin, three drams of linseed flour, and 
soft soap enough to make a ball. Worm 


balls are given in the morning on an 
empty stomach. For a colt six months 
old, we would use about one-third of 


these amounts. 


ACORNS POISON CALVES. 

Reports from the Wisconsin experiment 
station are to the effect that many young 
cattle pasturing in oak groves have been 
poisoned by eating acorns, and Doctor 
Alexander, of that station, advises farm- 
ers to transfer their calves to other pas- 
tures, or to rake up and remove the 
acorns. When poisoning occurs, the 
proper treatment is to administer a half 
pint of raw linseed oil with strong cof- 
fee. The addition of a cup of molasses 
to each dose of the oil and coffee will 
make the remedy still more effective. 
This remedy should be given every eight 
hours until eight doses have been given. 


BOAR WITH RHEUMATISM. 
writes: 
that 


An Illinois correspondent 


“IT have a four-year-old boar is 


lame in both front legs. Last winter he 
was on a cork-brick floor. This spring 
I put him outside. His legs are stiff, and 
he often gets down on his knees to 
rest.’’ 

This boar probably has a form of 
chronic rheumatism. As treatment, we 


would suggest dosing with six drops of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic, given in a 
thin slop three times daily for two weeks. 
If the joints are swollen, we would put 
on them a blister of six parts of lard to 
one part of cantharides. 


—__ 


WELSON SUBMERGED Tany 
HEATER 


WATER TAN 
















Note Construction: No hea, 


ing te 
waste. All passing under the water. Inq iene: 
able to allfarmers. Pays for itself in month, 
with 2 cows. Burns straw, corn cobs, all run 


bish, coal and wood. Ashes removed jp g 
seconds without disturbing the Heater, 
water with one-half less fuel than 

Heater. Let us send you a Heater on two weer, 
free trial, just as we have to thousands of ot} oh 
This heater is now in use in thirty states ang 
Canada. If not sold by your dealer, do not heg- 
lect sending for catalog and price, now whije + 
is fresh in your mind. A postal wil! 
catalogue and testimonials free of charge, 

NELSON MFG. CO., 
10 Wall Street, Deerfield, Wis, 
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—_— 
Every mouthful of ungroung 
feed your stock eats means 
@ waste of 25t0 30%, Wouig 
you let that amount rot in the | 
field unharvested? No) 
Then GRIND IT on a 


‘DY Other 
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STOVER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
310 deal Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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IBING, ILLUSTRATING 
and PRICING 


Quaker City Mills 


The acknowledged standard 
for high quality and variety 
of satisfactory usage for 
47 years. 23 styles —hand 
power to 20h.p. Will grind 
any grain, separate or 
mixed, coarse or fine meal, 
corn, cobs and husks, 
Sold on 


10 Days’ Trial—Freight Paid 
Write for our grinding mill catalogue at once, also 
for booklet on labor-saving farm machinery at 
n prices. 


THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 


Dept. P, 3731-33 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. 1, 3703-07 So. Ashland Av., Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE "Sy'crinang” FEED 


WE OFFER 3 TYPES 
aoe Martin Grinders}, ins 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 2 DAYS 
WRITE FOR PRICES | We also manufacture Gasoline 
TO THE LENNOX | Engines in 4 Types, 20 Sizes, 


+ to 30 H. P., for All Fuels. 
MACHINE.CO. Guaranteed Pitiess Scales and 
MARSHALLTOWN, 1A. 











Farm Electric Lighting Plants 
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Different from all others, 4 or 2 horses. 
Grind Corn with shucks and all small 
grains. (Also make 10 sizes of belt mills) 


FREE— Booklet on“Feeds and Manures” 
NN. G, Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind, 


LET MILLER HAY 


SELL YOUR | 


A ready sale for all kinds of hay. 
Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, Ill 


PATENTS oswis.t.2al" 


References — Welleces’ 























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE BEST FOR HOGS 
LEE’S HOG REMEDY 


Sulphur; Iron Sulphate; Salt; Charcoal: Sodium Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco Powder; Antimony; Sodium Hyposul- 
phite; Flake Naphthalin; Gentian; Sodium Sulphate; 
Copper Sulphate; Aloes. 


Good for Worms, Coughs, Fevers, Indigestion, Bowel Trouble 
and as a general conditioner for disease prevention. 


Sold by most Lee agents in the Central West. 
25 Ib. pail $2.00; 100 Ib. box $6.00. 


GEO. H. LEE co., Omaha, 


The Government formula, 
with additions by us. 


Made only from 


Contains no meal as filler 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(25) 1497 





: dur Weekly Market Letter 


chicago, October 27, 1913.—Of late there 
pas been narrow trading much of the time 
pp the grain markets on the board of trade, 
pith narrower fluctuations in prices than 
other years at corresponding periods, 
gh in a recent week wheat futures 
gifered reductions of about four to five 
ents @ bushel, leaving prfces nine to ten 
vats lower than a year ago. Cash wheat 
ces were relatively firm, however, with 
50 9 red selling at about eight cents over 
December on track, and there was not 
puch available at that price. Following 
the recent decline in wheat just referred 
to a firmer feeling was developed, owing 
jp great part to the marked falling off in 
the rect pts in primary markets of the 
yest, southwest and northwest. Up to a 
time ago there had been an almost 












short : 
pninterr iptedily enormous marketing of 
gheat by the farmers everywhere, this 


peing attributable in great measure to a 
difficulty in borrowing money to carry the 
wheat, but this large movement was sud- 
denly ci ecked materially. However, there 
goes not appear to be much in the situa- 
tion that is likely to place the market on 
g much higher basis, with exports of 
preadstuffs from our shores not particular- 
jy heavy most of the time, and Canada 
and Russia underselling us. In Canada, 
the banks have used every effort to have 
wheat marketed promptly, and it was re- 
ported a few days since that western Can- 
ada had made a new record by marketing 
over 47,000,000 bushels of wheat so far 
this season. A majority of these farmers 
are reported as hard up for money, and 
itis stated that they have parted with the 
greater part of their surplus holdings. A 
trader Who has recently toured the mar- 
kets of the world for information expressed 
the opinion that while the world’s wheat 

supplies are ample, prices are down to a 
jevel that represents intrinsic value, but 
at the same time he saw nothing, except 
possible damage to the crops in the south- 
ern hemisphere, to make a decided ad- 
yance in prices. In other words, the 
world’s markets are on a merchandising 
basis, with indications of continuance un- 
til something drastic happens to make a 
radical change. 

Corn for future delivery has sold re- 
cently around 16 cents higher than a year 
ago, while oats sold from five to seven 
cents higher than at that time, oats being 
depressed by the free importations from 
Canada. The marketing of corn has fallen 
off materially recently, but raising prices 
was difficult, and the undertone was bear- 
ish much of the time. Seeds are fairly 
active. with late cash sales of timothy at 
$3.75 $5.25 per 100 pounds, clover at 
$10.50 to $12.50 per 100 pounds, and flax 
at $1.24% to $1.36% per bushel. 

Potatoes are a little higher, with sales 
at 67 to 72 cents a bushel. Butter is higher 
also, with decreasing offerings and sales 
Jf of creamery lines at 24 to 30% cents per 
pound, and of dairy at 2414 to 27 cents, 
packing stock selling at 22% cents. Eggs 
have advanced to 32 cents per dozen for 
Strictly fresh lots, with decreasing re- 





to 











ceipts. The best cold storage eggs are 
advanced to 24 to 25 cents. 

Cattle are in a peculiar position at the 
present time, and opinions regarding feed- 
ing operations for the winter season differ 
radically. It is acknowledged by most ob- 
Servers that winter feeding promises to 
fall off materially, taking the country as 





nd, in@ha whole, the reduction applying with the 
greatest force to the southwestern areas, 
where the supply of corn and other feed is 
Seriously short. This deficiency is going 
to be partially offset by unusually large 
e feeding operations in eastern sections, as 
ago, IIL} Well as in spots in the middle west, and 
—_—— |} Pennsylvania is going to be a remarkably 
AIR extensive feeder, having brought in liberal 
ine Supplies of thin grassers from Virginia 
; and other southern states, as well as from 
Canada, besides some from middle western 
———f States. Recently the shipments of stock 
riting. Cattle from Chicago to Pennsylvania and 
—__—f Other eastern states have been curtailed 
&@ good deal on account of the liberal im- 
portations of such cattle from Canada. It 





is learned that in many states of the west 
and southwest there is an urgent demand 
for loans on cattle paper, farmers being 
extremely anxious to ™’mbark in cattle 
feeding, and putting their corn to what 
the, deem its best possible use, and banks 


anc individuals have made a great many 
Suc) loans, but many such applications are 
being turned down by bankers on the 
ground that the expected boom in matured 
Cattle next spring and summer may not 
take place, while the high prices of feeders 
anc feed renders ihe proposition not alto- 
gether conservative. Canada’s contribu- 
tion of cattle so far consists mostly of 
Stockers, comparatively few beef cattle 
hay ng been brought over the line, and it 


is venerally understood that the Dominion 
not many*beeves to spare for export, 
but Argentina is all the time sending us 
larze amounts of chilled beef of very good 
‘erage grade. 

Continued smaller offerings served to 
bring about a better market for cattle 
last week, especially for fat kinds, and 
advances took place on Monday and Wed- 
Nesday that landed steers fully 25 cents 
Per 168 pounds higher. Sales were made 











of the inferior to fair kinds of light-weight 
grassy steers at $7 to $8, while the better 
class of yearlings found ready buyers at 
$9 to $9.70, the top marking a new high 
record for the year. There was no very 
large trading below $7.75, while a very 
good number of yearlings sold at $9.25 and 
upward, with the best heavy steers going 
at $9.35. Really good, weighty steers sold 
at $8.75 and over, with a medium grade 
Selling at $8.25 and upward. Butchering 
cows and heifers had a good outlet at 
$4.80 to $8.75, with some fancy heifers 
mixed with steers selling all the way up 
to $9.70. Cutters sold at $4.30 to $4.75, 
canners at $3.25 to $4.25, and bulls at $5 
to $8. Demand for stockers and feeders 
was checked in spite of reductions of 25 to 
50 cents in a fortnight, stockers selling at 
$4.65 to $7.25, and feeders of good weight 
at $6.25 to $7.75, with sales of selected 
steers weighing 605 pounds at $7.75. Stock 
and feeding cows and heifers had a good 
sale at $4.85 to $7.20, and some 476-pound- 
ers brought $7.49. Calves were purchased 
actively at $4.50 to $10.60 per 100 pounds 
for coarse heavy to prime light vealers, 
receipts being light in numbers. Milk cows 
sold at $55 to $110 per head for inferior to 
prime ones, choice ones selling readily at 
firm values. 

Prime hogs have sold within a short 
time at the lowest prices recorded in sev- 
en months, the packers having used al] 
their combined efforts to bring about the 
usual lower scale of prices for the winter 
packing season. Such declines are usually 
experienced during October and November, 
and it is plainly evident that this year is 
to furnish no exception to the long estab- 
lished rule. They have been greatly as- 
sisted in their well-known program by the 
largely increased receipts of hogs in west- 
ern markets week after week, as compared 
with corresponding weeks last year, a great 
share of these consisting of pigs sacri- 
ficed on account of the widespread prev- 
alence of hog cholera in several states, 
especially in lowa. Because of the pre- 
dominance of mere pigs, the average 
weight of the hogs received in the Chi- 


cago stock yards has fallen recently to 
210 pounds, comparing with 226 pounds 


one year ago, 222 pounds two years ago, 
257 pounds three years ago, and 226 
pounds four years ago. Declines in prices 
have been peculiarly fierce in pigs many 
times this year, and as the consumption 
of fresh pig pork has been unparalleled 
all along, due partly to its relative cheap- 
ness as compared with other meats, the 
packers have made extraordinarily big 
profits on the little fellows. Prime me- 
dium weight butcher hogs.have been the 
highest sellers of all right along, with 
prime light hogs selling at a discount, 
while heavy lard hogs sold relatively 
much better than they did a few months 
ago, at which time they formed a larger 
proportion of the receipts. Provisions have 
experienced great declines in prices along 
with those in hogs. Late sales of hogs 
took place at $7.35 to $8.30 for rough, 
heavy packing to prime medium and heavy 
butcher weights, with the best light hogs 
bringing $8.05, while pigs went at $4.50 
to $7.50, throw-out packing sows at $6.50 
to $7.10, boars at $1.50 to $3, and stags 
at $8.15 to $8.50. 

Lambs and sheep have sold very freely 
on the whole, with the accustomed espe- 


cially iarge demand for select feeder 
lambs from the distant ranges of the 
west. This demand has been extremely 
large pretty much all the time since the 
ranges began to ship their flocks of 
lambs, yearlings and sheep, and _ ship- 
ments tuo feeding districts have aggre- 


gated much greater numbers than for the 
same period last year. Liberal numbers 
have been shipped to feeding districts of 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, [Illinois and 
Iowa, and recently a good demand has 
started up from farmers in Michigan. In 
various parts of the country former feed- 
ers of cattle are switching over to sheep 
and lambs, as they think cattle feeder 
prices are too high, while lambs can be 
converted into mutton at smaller cost 
and in a shorter period. Sheep can be 
grown and marketed as mutton in a little 
over a year. As the season for market- 
ing range flocks draws near its close, it 
is observed that the average quality of 
the offerings shows marked deterioration, 
flock-masters having shipped out most of 
their best sheep and lambs. There is now 
a big percentage of very thin, extremely 
light weight feeder lambs that have to 
go much below prices paid for the better 
class of feeders. Considerably higher 
prices were paid last week for the better 
class of killers, with late sales of lambs 
at $5.50 to $7.50, yearlings at $5 to $6, 
wethers at $4.40 to $5.10, ewes at $2.50 to 
$4.65, and bucks at $3.25 to $4. Feeder 
lambs sold freely at $5 to $6.75, feeding 
yearlings at $5 to $5.60, feeding wethers 
at $4 to $4.60, feeding ewes at $3.10 to 
"$3.75, and breeding ewes at $4.35 to $5.35. 
Ww. 


Notice to Club Raisers 


Club raisers are authorized to promise 
every new yearly subscriber to Wallaces’ 
Farmer a!l the remaining issues of 1913, 
and all of 1914. This special inducement 
of the balance of 1913 free is made to en- 
courage new folks to start at once. Tell 
rome friends about this speciai subseription 
offer. 








The Bushnell Horse Show 


The Bushnell Horse Show, which seems 
to be growing in popular favor, was held 
at Bushnell, Ill, on October 16th and 
17th, under the direct management of J. 
G. Truman, who has done much to make 
this show the great success that it is. 
Rainy weather interfered somewhat with 
the program on Thursday, and reduced 
the attendance, but on Friday the capac- 
ity of every train entering the city in the 
morning was taxed to the limit in carry- 
ing the crowds headed for Bushnell. The 
purpose of the show is to encourage the 
production of good horses and to afford 
two days of enjoyment for the people of 


western Illinois. Ali classes of horses 
were on exhibition—the Percheron, Bel- 
gian, Shire, standard-bred  roadsters, 


gaited saddle horses and ponies—all aided 
in making the show instructive and enter- 
taining. One of the pleasing features 
was the fine display of draft horses made 
by Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm on Fri- 


day afternoon, when they formed a pa- 
rade with fifty head of selected horses 
from their stabies. They, however, do 


not enter any class for prizes. The show 
is free to everybody, and seems to please 


the great multitude who attend. <A par- 
tial list of prizes is given below: 
REGISTERED SHIRES. 
Stallion, four years or over—1, H. B. 
Smith, Bardolph, fll.; 2, Frank Upde- 
graff, New Philadelphia, IlL; 3, C. C. 
Williams, Bushnell, Ill. Two-year-old 
stallion—-1, Updegraff; 2, Dan Buchen, 
Avon, Ill; 3 Wm. Serven, Bushnell, II. 
Yearling stallion—1 and 2, Updegraff; 3, 
Williams. Mare, four years or over—1 


Serven; 2, C. C. Williams; 3 R. W. E. 


Williams, Bushnell, Il. Three-year-old 
mare—l, C. C. Williams. Two-year-old 
mare—l1, 2 and 3, R. W. E. Williams. 


Yearling filly—1, Smith; 2, C. C. Williams; 
3, Luther Huston, Blandinsville, lll. Foal, 
either sex, 1913—1 and 2, R. W. E. Wil- 
liams; 2, C. C. Williams. Two animals, 
produce of one mare, bred by exhibitor— 
1, C. C. Williams; 2, Updegraff; 3, R. W 
E. Williams. Stallion and five of his 
get—1, Updegraff. Display—1, Updegraff; 
2, C. C. Williams; 3, R. W. E. Williams. 
Pair of mares—1, C. C. Williams; 2, 
Smith; 3, R. W. E. Williams. American 
bred mure—1, C. C. Williams; 2, Serven; 


3, Smith. Mare purchased at Trumans’ 
auction-—1, Smith; 2, C. C. Williams. 
American-bred stallion, any age—l and 


2, Updegraff; 3, Serven. Champion mare 
—1, C. ©. Williams; 2, Serven; 3, R. W. E. 
Williams. Champion stailion—1, Smith; 
2 and 3, Updegraff. Floyd Williams, of 
Bushnell, 11, offered $50 for best pair of 
foals sired by registered Shire stallion, 
foaled 1913, and owned by exhibitor—1, 
Nelson Bros., Vermont, Ill.; 2, R. W. E. 
Williams; 3, C. C. Williams. 





REGISTERED PERCHERONS. 
Stallion, four years or over—1l, J. H. 
Serven & Son, Prairie City, lll.; 2, J. E. 


siebinger, Plymouth, Ill; 3, J. McClelland, 
Astoria, II. Three-year-old stallion—1, 
Henry Welsh, Sciota, Ill Two-year-old 
stallion-—1 and 2, Luther Huston, Blan- 
dinsville, [11 Yearling stallion—l, Mc- 
Clellané; 2, Huston; 3 J. & F. Carr, Avon, 
lll. Mare, four years or over—l1 and 2, 
J. N. Shull, Lewistown, Ill.; 3, Serven. 
Three-year-old mare—l, Serven; 2, VP. O. 
Shields, Lewistown, Ill.; 3, Welsh. Two- 
vear-old filly—1, Shields; 2 and 3, Huston. 
Yearling filly—1, Shull; 2, L. A. McGrew, 
Adair, Ill.; 3, Serven. Foal, either sex, 
1913—1 and 3, H. A. Baughman, Blandins- 
ville, Il.; 2, Huston... Two animals, either 
sex, produce of one mare, bred by ex- 
hibitor--1, Shull; 2, Shields; 3, Serven. 
Stallion and five of his get—1i1, Huston. 
Display—1 and 2, Serven; 3, Huston. Pair 
of mares—1, Shull; 2, Shields; 3, Huston. 
Champion mare—1 and 2, Shull; 3, Serven. 
Champion stallion—1l, Serven; 2, McClel- 
land; 3, Huston. 
REGISTERED BELGIANS. 
Stallion, three years or over—i, A. E. 
Hinckley, Galesburg, Il.; 2, Jake Buru- 
hart, Adair, Ill. Two-year-old stallion— 
1, Hinckley. Mare, three years or over— 
1, L. E. Van Arsdale, Blandinsville, Il.; 
2 and 3, MeMillan Bros., Macomb, Ill. 
Two-year-old filly—1, Van Arsdale. Cham- 
pion stallion—1 and 2, Hinckley. Cham- 
pion mare—Van Arsdale. Belgian foal— 
1 and 2, McMillan Bros.; 3, Van Arsdale. 
MULES. 
Best pair of mules, owned by exhibitor 


—1, Wm. Dougiass, Bushnell, Ill; 2, J. H. 
Chenoweth, Table Grove, IIL; 3, L. H. 
Markhem, Good Hope, Tl. 3est mule, 


any age—l, Douglass; 2, Chenoweth; 4, 
Markham. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


3est horse colt—1, H. B. Smith, Bar- 
dolph, Ul. C. W. Bond Special—1, James 
Canfil, Avon, Ill; 2, A. M. Bricker, Bush- 


nell, 3, Charles Raymond, Walnut 


Grove, Til. 


Recent Public Sales 


ROBINSON BROS.’ PERCHERON SALE. 

Robinson Bros.’ Percheron sale, which 
was held near Morton, Ill., on October 
20th, was attended by a large crowd, and 
included buyers from New York, Iowa, 
Ohio, and Illinois, who were able to buy 
good Percherons at quite conservative 
figures. The young stallions were present- 
ed in good condition, with weight, quality 
and breed character, but they met an in- 
different demand and went at prices that 
were disappointing to the sellers. The top 
figure for stallions was $460, which was 
paid by H. E. Tanner, of New York, for 
the toppy gray yearling, Veron; $600 was 
the top for mares, and buyers supplied 
their wants at moderate figures. The sale 
was conducted in the fairest manner, and 
scarcely two hours were consumed in dis- 
posing of the entire offering of forty head. 
Colonels Jones and Reppert sold the horses 
—assisted in the ring by Colonels Seeley 
and Carins. A list of sales below tells 


the story: 
MARES. 
Imp. Garcia, May, ’06; Dan Augustin, 





or eh | waaisiaiaice oan 
Imp. Nocrase, Mar., ’08; Paul Graze, 
ye OS eae eS a . 600 


Imp. Heureuse, May,’07; P. J. Tisserat, 
Perty, lowa Napesneaenecnekeand sae 





Imp. Houe, Apr., ’07; J. Hennig, Hope- 

MME Bek sen dees cunuscackenseadenoe 
Imp. Heroine, Apr., ’07; H. E. Tan- 

BiGW, INGW SOrie Cy 6ccsccccscscces OOO 
Imp. Heresie, Mar., ’07; Paul Graze.. 
Daisy June, ’03; L .S. Lacey, Farina, 
Imogene, June, ‘06; Ernest Creyer, 

ae errr ea 
Verceil, Apr., ’09; H. E. Tanner.. 
Flossie, June, '08; H. E. Tanner....... 525 


Viele, May, ’10; J. Hennig ............ 400 
Ester, May, ’10; S. F. Preston, Louis- 
Wes SE anc.evucnt acacoences 315 


Vaudreuil, April, ’10; Stewart ’ Bros., Es 


pO aS 
Vermelia, July, '09; S. F. Preston..... 350 
Vermouthette, June, ’10; Roy Allison, 
WOTORGE CeCe; Ti sen tcancascsc estaeree’ ae 
Delma, May, ’10; J. W. Sherman...... 350 
Vega, June, 10; Sumner Bros., Mata- 
Ce hh wich ednenncrdcestuens Saneds 450 
Imogene, May, ’11; Peter Muzzlina, 
af a ee eee 
Vernet, May, '11; Wm. Ferrell, Island, 
ae tacesdenes ae naeaash lacie anendaeeah 360 
Vernecrase, Apr., °12; Chester Eber- 
Sele. Goemem, ING. 22 cccsccccccvcs .-- 450 
Vernece, Apr., ‘12; C. Augustin, 
EENIGMRIMNMIOM, TH, oc ctccndecvssacecess 325 
Veronese, May, ‘12; C. Ebersole...... 335 
Vega, May, °’12; H. Bogleman, Perry, 
i) Een eer i eucagecicne. ae 
Vieta, May. *12: C. Augustii.. cccccees 400 


Velma Vermouth, May, ’13; Harry Cole ¢ 

Vermouth’s Queen, May, ’13; Dan Au- 
Gh oGitdweswUtnes mendamerde . 330 

Vermouth’s Empress, <A. 


Son, Pekin, TL ..<ssss< Sinn eer 200 
Princess Vermouth, Apr., °'13; H. S. 
Gresmer, Hopedale, Ill. ............ 220 


STALLIONS. 
Velpau, Mar., °12; P. J. ‘v‘iserat, Perry, 


Me ides akaancenteahans éosezeetsegas Oe 
Vendome, Apr., 12; Ed Hodson, El 

| | Se igdeaaaed Accodawes ae 
Vassar, May, ’12; D. K. Ross, Gibson 

i 3 ap) | ee beats acchie-aidieace atau . 280 


Vernon, May, ’12; H. 
Vendome, Apr., '12; D. K. Ross........ 280 
Verlaine, May, ‘12; Mr. Welsh, Lex- 
PERU BIS nos 8 85. deawecadegen ‘ 
Vacherot, Mar., ‘13; Isaac Argen- 
bright, Blandinsville, Ill. 2 
Vermouth, Apr., °13; R. 





po | PT rer er rer rec ere rire 
Raabe, May, 71 

Flanagan, Ill. . 
Vanloo, Mar., '13; 

Pe, Ge svesecdcanwe ae - 
Varen, Apr., ‘13; Orie Jones, Midland 

Cle, RS vesdcevteccnmenueneves weenee 2Oe 

SUMMARY. 

28 mares sold for $11,145; average, $398 
12 stallions sold for $3,015; average, 251 
40 head sold for $14,160; average, 354 





COLD’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


A large crowd of breeders and farmers 


were present at the dispersion sale of 
Short-horns, held by Mr. C. J. C. Cold, at 
Berlin, lowa, October 21st. It was a 


practical herd of cattle in working condi- 
tion. Every catalogued tot was sold, and 
the forty-three head averaged $131.50, 
which was entirely satisfactory to the 
seller. Mr. Geo. MeDonald, of Indiana, 
was the most extensive buyer. His pur- 
chases numbered twelve head. The herd 
bull, Royal Patience, should have brought 


a little more money. W. W. Taylor, of 
Jowa, was the buyer, at $20. D. R. Jones, 
of Iowa, took the good red ten months 
bull, Merry Dale, at $205. There looks 
to be a future to this calf. Mr. Jones 
secured a bargain in Helen of Center, a 


Scotch cow thin in flesh and with an ex- 
celient bull calf, at $165. The cattle be- 
ing all dehorned naturally detracted some 
from their selling value. Auctioneer 
Carey M. Jones occupied the box, and con- 
ducted the selling to the satisfaction of 
both buyer and seller. We list those sell- 
ing for $100 and over: 


BULLS. 

Xoan Marshal, Jan., 12; Frank 

Cold, Bert, TOW. occ cccccaceces $205.00 
Royal Patience, Oct., 08; W. W. 

Taylor, Plainfield, Iowa ........ 220.00 
Merry Dale 2d, Dec., '12; a. * 

Jones, Linn Grove, Iowa ........ 205.00 
Prince Louis, Dee., ‘12; Gardner 

Bros., Reinbeck, lowa ..........- 135.00 
Squire John 2d, Jan., '13;-O. Sars 

field, Maxwell, lowa ............ 130.00 


Royal Patience 2d, Dec., 12; A. J. 
Brouhard, Colo, Iowa ....ceccccce 
FEMALES. 


Victoria 82d, June, '09 (and c. calf); 

G. C. Greve, Gladbrook, Iowa.... 200.00 
Moss Rose 4th, Aug., ’06 (and b. 

calf); E. R. Silliman, Colo, Lowa 160.00 
Lavender Lou, June, °'05; E. a 

TIO, cc tdoscorarcasencccsieess 170.00 
Florence Nightingale, Feb., ’07; Geo. 

McDonald, Covington, Ind. ..... - 205.00 
Helen of Center, June, ’05 (and b. 

Cay DT. DONS cincccssacnecs - 165.00 
Lady Lavender 7th, Nov., '06 (and 

b. calf): H. Billerbeck, Berlin, Ia. 200.00 
Lavender Lassie, Aug., ’10; James 

Dodd, Gladbrook, Iowa .......... 5.00 
Lady Lavender 9th, Sept., ’11; Geo, 

WECTIONGN ccc bcccccctnsncacecnee -. 160.00 
Faith, Oct., ’11: E. R. Silliman... 100.00 
Moss Rose Mary, Oct., ’09 (and c. 

calf); Geo. McDonald ........ cove 155.00 
Moss Rose Patience, Oct., 712; E. R. 

MER UNNRN NG aclor a: sis ia ds asad el itm cmene: ROCCE 
Spotted. Lassie. July, °190 (and % 

calf); E. R. Silliman . -- 175.00 
Roan Zella, Feb., ’11; 

RRR rrr rer 175.00 


Sweet Marie, May, ’08; W 
Berlin, Iowa 





125.00 


Jennie, Nov., ’06; Geo. McDonald... 165.00 
Matchless Pride 2d, Feb., ’09 (and b. 
calf); Jas. Dodd ...... Vdatcsonecan 155.00 


Red Beauty, Apr., ’08; E. R. Silliman 185.00 
Red Beauty 2d, May, ’09; Geo. Mce- 





oO | PAP eee 35.00 
Olga Maid 2d, Mar., ’09; Gardner 

PRI icin i wrewsies ken waesenwerts 130.00 
Berlin View Damsel, Apr., “11; Geo 

pe Pree ree ey rer. 140.00 
Lavender Bess, Nov., ’11; Geo. Mc- 

le | errr rrer aS ree 112.50 
Helen of Berlinview, M 

PRCIIOMEEE 2. cc nccccce withawead’ 12.50 
Beauty of Berlinview, Jan., °13; 

GaTaner Bree... casiace ava accce MOCCOe 

SUMMARR. 

9 bulls sold for $1.250; average, $139.00 
34 females sold for $4,425; aver., 1206.00 
43 head sold for $5,675; average, - 131.50 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Oct. 31, 1913. 














sires from 30 to 35 lb. 
records of from 25. to 35 lbs. 
Every buyer treated square. 

fort assured. 


PERRY AND MACK, Auctioneers 





150 TUBERCULIN TESTED 


Holstein-Friesians at Public Sale 
Waterloo, lowa, Nov. 17 and (8 


Cows with official records up to 610 lbs. in one year in calf to 
dams. 


Sale in a warm pavilion. 
Write for catalog. 


IOWA HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN SALE COMPANY 


Heifers—sisters to cows with 
Bulls—from 20 to 85 lb. dams. 
Com- 
Address 


WATERLOO, IOWA 




















SHEEP. 


re eeeeeeeeee re 


ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


P®L_PPPPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 





Twenty-five yearlings 
= five two-year-old 
ams for sale sired by 





Acton 
ng boned rams } 
ym some of them. 


OXFORDS 


The Largest Wooled Sheep. 
50 rams to offer. alsoewes, Lambe, 
yearlings and 2-year-olds by im- 
ported rams. Have won more rib- 
bons at state fairs than any other 
firm or breeder in America on 
American bred Oxfords. Prize 
winners for sale. 


JNO. a GRAHAM & SON, 


25 Yearling Shropshire Rams 


FOR SALE 


sired by an imported ram that won championship at 
Stoux City in 1911 and out of imported ewes and their 
produce. Also one imported 3-yr.-old ram. Address 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


15 Choice Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings. 
ity, size and 


Reynold 
ifteen px 


send for 





cala 





Eidora, lowa 





year-olds. Good qual- 
Carefully bred and handled to 
give satisfaction as flock headers. Also over 30 good 
ewes of various ages. My flock is well bred. Your 
inspection — Write me if you can’t visit my 
farm Cc. J. WILKINSON 

Jasper Co., K.2,¢€ }, Colfax, lowa 


VALLEY HOME FARM 


won both silver cups at Iowa state fair this year for 
best ram and ewe, all mutton breeds. My champion 
ram was also my last years’ champion at Des Moines 
Rams for sale—some show stock. Also ewes, year- 
lings and twos. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, 


2-year-olds and 3 


" 
fleece 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Evergreen Shropshires 
Special prices on 12 yearling and 12 two-year-old 

rams. Sires, Imp. Oak Park Fashion and an 

imported McKerrow ram. These rams will please. 

Try one 

r.™M.F.CERW INSKE, © 


Shropshires For Sale 


We now offer choice rams, consisting of lambs 1, 
2 and 3 years old at farmers’ prices. Also ewes of all 
ages at farmers’ prices. Will price alot of ewes at 
cut prices. Call or write 
KAUFMANN BROS... 


SHROPSHIRES 


34 yearling rams and 20 ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices 


S. BENNINGTON’S SONS, 

Pike Timber ok Farm 
Forty good 1,2 and 3 year old Shropshire rams, all 

sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired by 

imported rams. ane ewes also directly descended 

fr “om imported ewe 

DAV ENPORT a MACK, Belmond, lowa 


Young Shropshire Rams 


No. 324676. 


Rockford, lowa 


Moscow, Iowa 


Elkader, lowa 





Out of imported ram, Minton King 45, 
Price $20 each. Write me 


C. H. McMILLIN, Lohrvilte, lowa 


Greenbush Shropshire Rams 


earlings and two-year-olds, from imported 





stock. Prices reasonable. 

A. L. MASON, Sac County, EARLY, IOWA 
6 SHROPSHIRE RAMS 

Two 2-year-olds, weight 231 and 236 Ibs. each; one 
year ing. weight 186—flock headers. Clip of rams 
iveraged 14? Ibs. and clip of flock 123 Ibs. We can 
CD. ELLE is. ___—sCWPFimgnhar, fowa 

We have for sale 8 yearling and 6 lamb rams. 
- : 


good boned and well wooled and 





-p are 
be zrht. 


pr i rig 
H. THOM PSON. 


will 





Ringsted. Iowa 


Good ‘Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


w aL LARD MILLER, R. +. B, A Anita. lewa 


BREEDING EWES 


250 good ones for sale at $4.75 per head. Address 
F. M. SMITH. Draper. South Dakota 


When writing to advertisers kindly 











and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground. 
yunds of wool per clip was taken 
og giving full particulars. 


They a extra well cove:ed, 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan lowa. 





SHORT. HORNS. 


ee ——EEEeEeeeeeeeEeEeEeeeeeeeaeasS 


Sprucemead Farm 


Short- horns 


For sale—4 fine yound red 
bulls, 6 Scotch heifers. Two 
heifers soon due to calve; 
balance open. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
Se. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulls: Silver Chief 383924 and Duke of Glenside 
363672. Former by a son of Rose of Glenside, world’s 
record Short-horn cow, the latter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess, 9,467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.; and of Dolly 5th Black- 
wood, 11,290 !bs. milk in one year with second calf. 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of both sexes for 
sale, ine odin, young&son of Wild Eyes Duchess, 
the winner of first among the Short-horns in the lowa 
cow contest. Residence in town. Write for catalog 
H. LL. COBB & SON, Independence, Ia. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


reeders of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberland’s Last for sale, sired by 
Royal Cumberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
bull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
M. W. MYERS, 

















Beaman, Iowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—S two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch ay hee Come and see them. 











5 Yearling Short-horn Bulls & 


One ten mos. Scotch bull by Dauntless Goods. 
All are reds and roans. 


HELD BROS., 


Hinton, Plymouth ( Co., lowa 


~ Pure Scotch Herd Bull For Sale 


Summer Boy 342235; roan, calved May, 1909. 
Sire, Mina’s Ensign by Royal Ensign. Dam, Lavender 
Bud 19558 by Hampton’s Marshal by Merry ee 
and tracing to Lavender 3ist. Guaranteed gentle, 
sure breeder and a sire of 70 per cent nice roans, 

FF. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


2 SCOTCH BULLS 2 


A yearling and two-year-old. reds in color. 

12 POLAND-CHINA BOARS-—of March and 
April farrow—the big type lengthy kind at a reason- 
able price. Address 
J. W. RICKEY, 











Winfield, Iowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


ee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
mals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 











Cedar Falls, lowa 









ge 


y 


rid 
. Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 


148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





sired by Morndykhe Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. R. O. ams and good 


BULLS 23 


GEES WcKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 
Highland Stock Farm Registered Holsteins 


Cows, heifers and heifer calves for sale. some of 
them sired by a full brother to Johanna De Kol Von 

iers. the new 40 lb. cow. Cows are tuberculin test- 
ed. Inquire for particulars. 
HENRY EICHACKER, 





Delhi. Iowa 





OLSTEINS—Besutifully marked heifer and 

bull calves. 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old. $20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 








mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Apples and Hog Cholera.—J. J. Jolliffe 




















writes: ‘‘Charles Jolliffe, who operates his 
father’s farm near Bradgate, had, on the 
tenth of September, about seventy fine, 
thrifty Poland China pigs. By the 18th 
of September the herd had shrunk to 
twenty, and these were more or less 
drooping and ailing. He opened the gates 


and allowed these twenty 
to run into the apple 
them were quite weak at the 
ate the windfall apples freely, and all of 
them lived. The appetite improved, and 
apparently they are well on the road to 
recovery. I do not know to what extent 
apples are an antidote for hog cholera, 
but I have given you this experience for 
what it is worth.’’ 


remaining pigs 
orchard. Some oft 
time. They 


An Opportunity for Apple Growers.— 
“With the outlook for a small apple crop 
in Ohio,’’ says R. B. Cruickshank, of the 
college of agriculture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, ‘‘there is a big opportunity for grow- 
ers to get better prices for their fruit, and 
pave the way for next season’s sales by 
careful grading and honest, attractive 
packing. Wise growers who have good 
apples for sale will grade and pack their 
fruit in such a way as to obtain top prices 
for it. While occasionally one talks to a 
man who says that the extra work has not 
paid him, yet with most growers and in a 
series of years, an honest, uniform pack 
always pays. If a buyer gets something 
this year that satisfies him, he is very 
apt to return next year for more, and the 
man who puts out a product that will at- 


tract purchasers does not have to worry 
about seasons of great plenty. A good 
reputation is an invaluable asset in the 


fruit business.” 


Reducing Cost of Fertilizers.—The value 
of coéperation in rural affairs is well il- 
lustrated in the experience of the Portage 
County (Ohio) Improvement Association, 
in the purchase of fertilizers. Early this 
year, H. P. Miller, county agent, began 
an investigation of the fertilizer situation. 
He found that a 14 to 16 per cent acid 
goods is the kind generally used, and that 
$16 to $18 was the usual price paid per 
ton. By some correspondence with fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, Mr. Miller finally 
secured a satisfactory price on a large 
quantity, with a contract calling for not 
fewer than 1,000 tons. He obtained such 
a price that after paying the freight and 
allowing 50 cents per ton for handling at 
the place of distribution, the cost to the 
farmer was $12.30, or an average saving of 
$4 to $5 on every ton purchased. No great 
difficulty was experienced in securing 
enough orders for 1,900 tons, and by Sep- 
tember 1st, nearly 1,900 tons had been or- 
dered and delivered. By the above, it is 
plainly seen that codperation in buying 
one article alone has resulted in a total 
saving to Portage county farmers of about 
$8,000 in a single year. 





Real Business.—There isn’t much leisure 
for the county farm demonstration agents 
in Kansas. Just scan these items of labor 
in the monthly report of H. J. Bower, 
demonstration agent for southeast Kansas, 
and you will be convinced that a man in 
this work must be a ‘‘live wire.’’ ‘‘Worked 
twenty-four days, visited twenty towns, 
traveled 844 miles by rail and 660 miles by 
team, visited sixty-nine demonstration 
farms on which I carry on definite dem- 
onstraticns, made a thorough examination 
of twelve other farms at the requests of 
owners and made five addresses before 
farmers’ picnics and homecoming re- 
unions.”’ All done in one month. Every 
one of the sixty-nine demonstration farms 
Br. Bower visited is carrying on demon- 
strations in growing alfalfa, sweet clover 
or cowpeas for forage or green manure; 
in using lime for correcting acidity of the 
soil and phosphorus as a fertilizer for 
wheat; or in drainage or selection of seed. 
General advisory work is also being done 
on request of the farm owners. Organiz- 
ing farmers for the selection of seed corn 
has been pushed energetically. 


Our Bird Friends.—But few people ap- 
preciate our bird friends. This is empha- 
sized by the desire on the part of many 
to destroy every bird that comes within 
gun range. This lack of appreciation is 
largely due to a lack of knowledge of birds 
and their habits. Many will be surprised 
by the observations of the government 
biologist which appeared in farmers’ bul- 
letin No. 513. ‘A tree swallow’s stomach 


was found to contain 40 entire chinch 
bugs and fragments of many others, be- 
sides 10 other species of insects. A bank 


swallow in Texas devoured 68 cotton-boll 
weevils, one of the worst insect pests that 
ever invaded the United States; and 35 
cliff swallows had taken an average of 18 
boll weevils each. A _ killdeer’s stomach 
taken in November in Texas contained 
over 300 mosquito larvae. A  flicker’s 
stomach held 28 white grubs. A night- 
hawk frem New York had eaten 24 clover 
leaf weevils and 375 ants. Still another 





nighthawk had eaten 340 grasshoppers, 52 


bugs, 3 beetles, 2 


x wasps and a spide, 
More than 72, 000 seeds have been found i 
a single duck’s stomach taken in L, Ouis 
in February.’’—H. F. Patterson. wo 
Argentine Beef.—The Nationa] Proyj 
sioner says: ‘‘A steamer of the Lampor 
& Holt line, from South America —. 
loaded a cargo of hides, coffee. ey. 
New York recently, in the usual] routin 
of business. In the cargo were thre, 
sides of Argentine beef, fifty halen; 
jerked or sun-dried beef, 1,500 cases 4 
preserved beef, and 775 cases of cann.; 





corned beef. The consignment 
ly an experiment, but afforded 
for a sensational article in the New you 
Journal of Commerce, predicting ¥ 
lution in the meat trade in this qj 
The statements upon which t} 
tion was based indicate lack of knowledg 
concerning the actual conditions whic 
exist, a lack characteristic of most newe| 
paper attempts to discuss this 
Argentine beef Ras been coming 
York in small quantities all summer. 
is supposedly ‘chilled,’ but actually 
beef. <A careful investigation of +} 
and destination of such beef 
it has not proven satisfactory, 
tomers have refused to buy 
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time. It is of inferior quality, and caq 
not find an outlet except in the cheg 
hotel and restaurant trade. It has 
far sold at very little lower prices 





similar grades of domestic beef, 
fresh and much more attractive 
pearance than the frozen stuff.  Retajj 
dealers who have seen it do not care ¢ 
handle it. If Argentine beef is to find q 
market here, it will have to arrive in 
much better condition and appearance 
and be offered at a much lower price be. 
fore it will prove a ready seller.” ‘ 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
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Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year. 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


Call or write 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and registered 
Right in eon ca. _ idually 
GOOD BL 
Pette—eton— manchuaed — wens Mother! 
and other tribes represented. Priced at bed. 
rock figures. If you want a bargain, see me 
or write. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ill. 


Between Peoria and Bloomington on L. E. & W. 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired by the wor! 
and state fair prize winning bull, Elmore 
73105, a sire of International winners. Leading bl lood 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Bulls from 8 to 18 months old forsale. Also a few 
females in calf or with calf at foot. Leading blood 
lines. Address 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, 


Angus Cattle 


from 8 to 27 months. 
with calves at foot. 

















Dumont. lows 





20 head, consisting of 

six bulls ranging in age 
Remainder heifers and cows 

These cattle are of goo breed- 

ing and in good flesh. For particulars write or come 

and see. Farm one mile from town. 

HANS JOHNSON, L Ne. 2, Dike 


Angus Bulls? Ericas, Prides, etc. One 


just 2 yrs., others yearlings. A. R. McMILLIN CO, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


lows 





Best families—Blackbirds, 





HEREFORDS. 


Long On Cattle 
Short On Feed 


We want to sell 100 registered Hereford 
females, from calves to mature cows, Lar 
Anxiety blood. All our own breeding. W« 
have 40 bulls, average age, about 18 months 


W. J. BONEY & SON, Cairo, Missouri 


On north end Wabash. 





y 
> also 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled- Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few ft 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


JERSEYS. 


Registered Jerseys 


gilt edge butter stock, young bulls ready for s«rvict 
and cows in milk. Also some fall yearling Poiand- 
China boars and sows. Call on or write 

E.S. BUFFUM, LeRoy, Decatur Co.. 14 





Laurens, lows 








AYRSHIRES. 
al 
EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE- 
Some advance registry cows, one yr. bul! frou 
advance resistry stock. Also bull and heifer calvé 
forsale. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4 








McPHERSON’S BERKSHIRES _ 


won silver trophy three times at Iowa State Fait 
Am now offering at reasonable prices length! 
smooth, growthy boars of the approved type and 
on their toes. Two boars, rest 8) riné. 








F.S. McPHERSON, Stuart, Iicw8 
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: founa af ATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES | 
4OUisian SHORT-HORNS. 
xoy. U—-C. E. Gibbs, Klemme, Iowa. 
y 20 4. H. Metier, Welden, Iowa. 
al Py x “y-J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Lan bec 10—C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Mporgy Ve Cc. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa. 
Tica, ung Pat South Omaha. 
ete, a s—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
‘1 routin 1-7. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
re thre eo. E. Barkley, Sioux Fails, S. D. 
bale 2. Ballard, Boone, Iowa. 
es <. B. Brown and Oliver Swan- 
a 3 ona, I'l. 
—— HEREFORDS. 
a an. 3—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 
on oe ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
a rev Ee Nov. 6 H. W. Eliott, Estill, Mo. 
direc iia *. M. Russell, Carroll, lowa. 
a "POLLED DURHAMS AND SHORT- 
Predi¢ 
nowled HORNS. 
a aes Nov. 5 J. F. De Long, Bristow, Iowa. 
whic 
st nev. | pURE-BRED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS. 
Subject Nov. 29—Holstein Breeders’ Sale, Waverly, 
SHIRES. 

i—J. A. Sage, Ankeny, Iowa. 
frumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, 
bad 

nnelu, il. 

PERCHERONS. 


fara nce, 


rice 
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be. 


6—Cooper & Strand, Lomax, Il. 
POLAND CHINAS. 





J. F. De Long, Bristow, Towa. 
9)--E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
°1—-Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 
heldon, Iowa. 
22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
2 AS Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 

A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 


2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
6—J. M. Giasier, St. James, Minn. 








Henry Dorr and John Schmieder, 

Remsen, Towa. 

Feb. 13—-Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa 

Feb. 165—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 17; —G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
1—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

, R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
eh. 26-—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 27 —Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
Jar Ww. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Jan. 1; --T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
229—C, A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 





Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Geo. E. 


Jan. 2 E. FE. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

; lowa Fe} Cc. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 

— Fe! Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feh ~A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Fe ‘—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa 
Fe M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 
Fe i—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Fe 2—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 2 R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
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CHESTER WHITES. 


Feh. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Towa. 

Feb G. H. Tutt, Marathon, lowa, 

Feh Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—P. D. Bouchard, Elk Point, S. D. 

Fe W. F, La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Jan. 15—-F. O. Peterson, Galva, Towa. 

Feb. i—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
taue advertisements already running must have 





Botice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later tan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above 2iso applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 


the eleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
tiaie as Monday morning of the week ef issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 








Wm. Crownover, Hudson, Iowa, arrived 
last week with the best importation of 
Percherons, Belgians and Shires he ever 
mar including some Old Country prize 


of which will be 

















particulars 
next week. 


ers, 
given 
Ground limestone can be obtained from 








t! e lbolese Bros., Dept. D., 10 S. La Salle 
St.. Chicago, Ill. They ship their product 
frot lowa, and prompt shipment can be 
Ine Samp!es and price on their ground 
lin one can be had on request. 

\ live organization of Holstein cattle 
breelers met.at Janesville, Iowa, October 
25th. and decided to hold a public sale at 
Waverly, Iowa, November 25th. The of- 
fe will be from good herds, and will 
C ise both pure-breds and grades, par- 
ui s of which will appear in later is- 
8 f Wallaces’ Farmer. 

. Benson, South Fifth Ave., Sheldon, 
I is offering a carload of Short-horn 
cr and heifers. most of which have 
Ca at foot. He is also offering two 
Scotch bulls that are not related to 
tt ws and heifers. These cattle are 
L priced so that they will pay out. 
: senson’s card appears regularly in 
our advertising columns. 
of these good Duroc Jersey fall 
bi being offered by Gearke Bros., of 
A a, Towa, would look mighty good 
in any of the pure-bred herds. They 
ar ng on both quality and size. Thére 
a some fifteen of these, and the same 
ni er might he selected among their 
Spring boars that are real choice. Don’t 


OV k this herd when selecting a boar. 
A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa. re- 





p the trade in Duroes good, About 
tw-lve head have moved out in the past 
ten days. One of the good fall boars went 
t ad the herd of Mr. Jergen Schmidt, 
of itverly, Towa, at $75. Two more of 
Same litter and of same quality remain. 
About twelve fall boars in all are avail- 
al besides a good assortment of spring 
boars. Mr. Neville recently purchased 
from W. N. Shanks, of Worthington, 
Minn.. a top fall boar to head his herd, 
Sired by Model Chief 2d, and out of a 


| 

















Crimson Wonder Again dam. Note Mr. 
Neville’s card in this issue, 

A number of top quality Duroe Jersey 
boars may be had from the old, reliable 
breeder, Mr. Wm. Malcolm, of Bigelow, 
Minn. Leading Duroc Jersey breders boast 
of the improvement wrought in their herds 
by using boars bred by Mr. Maleolm. He 
is a breed builder, a man who } won his 
share of the Minnesota State Fair pre- 
miums, and who could be winning them 





yet were he so situated to bring them out. 
His stock pleases wherever it goes. Write 
him if needing a boar. 

Seven good yearling Duroc Jersey boars 
and twenty spring boars are advertised 
for sale by F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn., in this issue Mr. Washburn also 
advises us that > has fail pigs in pairs 
or trios, not reiated, that his hogs are 
healthy, and that no disease is in his lo- 
cality. fie will be glad to tell Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers about the pigs he offers, 
or, better still, he will be glad to have 
them come and see them. Note his ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 

In starting their advertisement of Per- 
cherons, French Draft, Belgian, road and 
draft stallions and mares, E. P. Hamil- 
ton & Sons advise us they have the best 
lot they ever had on hand, and they in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to visit 
them. They are located at Garden Grove, 
Iowa, eighty-two miles south of Des 
Moines, and twenty-three miles south- 
west of Chariton. They will be glad to 
quote prices on their horses by mail, but 
would prefer to have you come to see 
them. 

J. W. Rickey, of Winfield. Iowa, is 


advertising that he has two good Scotch 
bulls for sale—a yearling and a two-year- 
old—bofth red in color, and both strongly 


















bred aleng Scotch lines. Their dams are 
two of the best cows in the herd, and sired 
by the Scotch herd bull, Remus 2d. The 
twelve head of Poland China boars he is 
offering are sired by an extra good big 
type boar, Demonstrator, and are pigs 
with exceptional length and smovithnes 

and are out of prolific dams. Mr. Ric ey 
will gladly describe and price his bulls 
and boars to all who will write him and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

In making a change in his Chester 
White sale date, from February 11th to 
February lith,. Mr. Md Anderson, ef Alta, 
Iowa, proprietor of the Model herd of 
Chester White hogs, reports his hogs as 
doing fine, and the demand for bears 
good. He also reports the purchase of 
another spring boar for $95, the selection 
being made by F. F. Moore. secretary of 
the Chester White Record Association of 
India1 Kull particulars concerning this 
new »p and also concerning the splendid 
offering of sows that he wil! ake in 
February, will be given in we allaces’ 
Farmer the tatter part of Janeary. In the 
meantime, if you are interested in Ches- 
ter Whites, make note of this sale, and 
plan to attend. 

Immune Poland China boars numbering 
forty-five head are being offered by Mr. 
Cc. H. Porter, of Eagle Grove, fowa. Long 
ago, Mr. Porter vaccinated his herd with 
the simultaneous method, and the result is 
that he has not lost any hogs. As is gen- 
erally known, Mr. Porter breeds the big 


type, and when it comes to growing them 
out, few can beat him. He gets them 
long, he gets them smooth, and he never 
overdoes them. His hogs go on and do 
well for others. Mr. Porter has been sell- 
ing right along this fall, and to those in 
need of a boar we would suggest that they 
do not delay in writing Mr. Porter, or call- 
ing on him. It is getting the time of year 
when the tops will not long remain with 
him. 

Hampshire spring boars are advertised 
for sale by R. J. Boles, of Alta, Iowa, in 
this issue. In sending us the advertise- 
ment, Mr. Boles says: “These boars are 
sired by such boars as Wonderful, first 
prize senior yearling at the South Da- 
kota State Fair; Queen’s Colonel, a son 
of Compeer, the noted boar for quality. 
This boar was a winner at the Iowa State 
Fair as a pig under six months, and also 
at South Dakota and Sioux City. He is 
a producer of belts as well as bone, good 
feet and well arched backs. I also have 
a few by Alta Maloy, a son of Pat Maloy, 
a champion boar, and these pigs are es- 


pecially noticeable for size. The brood 
sows in the-herd are well bred, being 
rich in the blood of Gen. Tipton, a many 
times champion; Gen. Allen, Iowa Model, 


and others. Every sow is a brood sow 
that is cholera immune, and a good pro- 
dueer. All pigs have been treated for 
cholera, and are in good, thrifty condi- 
tion, and they are priced right.’ 


COOPER-STRAND PERCHERON SALE. 


This firm will close out their entire herd 
of Percheron mares and stallions, at Lo- 


max, Ill, on Thursday, November 6th. and 
this sale affords an opportunity for buy- 
ers to secure the very best blood lines 
known to the breed. <A few years ago, 
Mr. Cooper bought an excellent group of 
mares, and later leased them with his 
large farm to David Strand, who has been 
quite successful in increasing the herd: 
and this sale is made to terminate their 
partnership with the Percherons, and will 


reserve. Thirty-five 
including one 


be absolutely without 
head are catalogued, 
five-year-old gray herd stallion, Financier 
55064. His sire was Forfait Jr., by the 
noted Forfait 16873 (28578), that was with- 
out question one of the best stallions that 
ever came to western Illinois. This young 
herd stallion will satisfy critical buyers, 


as he has extra heavy. clean bone, wide 
and low set, on splenjlid feet. and right 
pasterns. He is a tried and proven sire, 
and his value is fully established by his 
get in the sale. It will pay anyone in need 
of a good sire to see after Financier. Nine 
brood mares are listed, including the large 


imported gray, Musique, eight head of 
good fillies coming three are also listed— 
the large, drafty kind, with plenty of 
weight and drafty character. In young 
stallions are one two-year-old and seven 
big, strong yearling stallions, all sired by 


Financier. The mares deseend from the 
most popular strains of the breed. Mis- 
sion has for her sire Brilliant 755: Maud 


is by Fearnaught, by Baccarat; Uline by 











Remeo, by Powerful, and Venus be Fran- 
cois, by La Ferte. It is not often that 
so much good blood is found in one cata- 
logue. Rosebud is one of the good brood 
mares; she is dam of the show foal, Fran- 
cis, by Financier. Promise is another good 
mare. She has produced the show colt, 
Royal, this year. If you want good, reli- 
able Percherons, arrange to attend the 
sale. It wij) be held in a good pavilion in 
the thriving city of Lomax, Ul., which is 
easily reached from ail points. Send for 
the catalogue to David Strand, Strong- 
hurst. Hl... and kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing 


GOOD DUROC BOARS FOR SALE. 


We Te. Madrid, 
offers Duree Jersey herd headers that 
should interest our readers Jooking for 
something choice. Mr. Bennethem breeds 
a good, lengthy type of Durocs, with lots 
of size and quality. His herd has pro- 
duced a number of prominent herd head- 
ers and show boars, among them Golden 
Model 2d. ‘The boars for sale include one 
show yearling, sired by Smith's Crimson 
Wonder, and out of a Golden Model dam. 
The rest are March pigs, sired by I Am 
154653, Again 189065, and Advancer Ist 
63541. Golden Model and Smith's Crimson 
Wonder formerly headed the Bennethum 
herd, and a number of the dams are 
daughters cf these two well-known sires. 
Concerning his boars for sale, Mr. Benne- 
thum says: “These boars have lots of 
length, heavy bone, and good feet They 
will weigh trom 200 to 250 pounds, not fat, 
but in good breeding condition, running 
on twelve acres of alfalfa. Some of these 
pigs are just as good in every way as 
Golden Model 2d was at the same age. I 
also have an extra good yearling boar for 


Bennethum, lowa, now 





sale, sired by Smith’s Crimson Wonder; 
dam by Golden Model. This is a show 
boar and an extra good breeder. These 
boars are priced to sell. They have been 
vaccinated, and are doing fine.”’ Write 
Mr. 3ennethum, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, if interested in buying. 
HALE’S IMPORTED PERCHERONS 
AND BELGIANS. 
W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa, makes spe- 
cial mention of his recent importation of 


Percheron and Belgian stallions and mares 





in an announcement this week on page 
1502. A Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
had the peasure of inspecting the im- 
portation the other day, and found it high 
class, as expected, Those who know Mr. 
Hale would be disappointed if they did 
not find good ones in his barns, for he is 
not the sort of a man to be satisfied with 
anything ese. Having been a breeder of 
Percherons for years’ before he com- 
menced importing, he has a_ practical 
knowledge that enables him to buy to 
good advantage, as he knows the good 
ones and knows their value. Mr. Hale 
con rs himself fortunate, too, in the 
ass ince he received from some of the 
best Percheron breeders of France, and 
he bought all his horses of reputable 
breeders who have made a success. From 
Avelon, Mr. Hale bought a government 
pensioned horse that Mr. Avelon had been 
using for some time as a herd horse, and 
who will now be used by Mr. Hale. The 
rest of the Pereheron stallions are two, 
three and _ four-year-olds, blacks and 
grays. The imported Percheron mares are 
three and four-year-olds. His two-year- 


old stallions are good, big ones, weighing 


up to around 1,990 pounds. They are the 
sort that interest buyers. A few Bel- 
gians were included in the importation, 
and they are good,. big ones, also. Mr. 
Hale will be glad to have you visit him 
and inspect these good horses. He ar- 


rived with them October 1st, and they are 
in good condition. although some a little 
thin, especially to show. We are pleased 
to recommend Mr. Hale to our readers 
looking for a good horse and a square 
deal. See announcement and kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
DUROC BOAR OFFERED. 

Mr. C. A. De Vaul, of Inwood, Iowa, is 
offering for sale his noted herd boar, 
Happy Secret. This boar has been used 
in the Hawkeye herd as long as he can 
be to advantage, and this is the sole rea- 
son for offering him. Happy Secret won 


second place at the 1913 South Dakota 
State Fair, under Wilson Roe as judge. 
Not only is Happy Seeret a good indi- 
vidual, but a good sire as well. At the 
same fair above mentioned we notice 
that Mr. De Vaul won second on the get 
of Happy Secret, second and fourth on 
gilts sired by him, first on young herd, 
most of which were sired by him, and 
first on Happy Secret 2d, a young son of 
his over six and under twelve months. 
Happy Secret 2d was sold at the time of 
that fair for $109 Parties wanting a 
tried herd boar will not be experimenting 
by buying Happy Secret. Mr. De Vaul 
also has ‘four fall boars of one litter for 
sale, by Happy Secret, that are litter 
mates to the second and fourth prize 
gilts. Besides these, a number of spring 


boars of good quality are to be had. Mr. 


De Vaul’s is one of the good herds of the 
northwest. It is strictly cholera immune. 
Among recent sales, Mr. De Vaul sold a 
couple of boars to W. S. Moore, a dis- 


criminating breeder at Bridgewater, S&S. 


—D. Note the change in Mr. De Vaul’s 
ad. and write him. Or, better yet, go 
and see his herd. 


150 HOLSTEINS AT PUBLIC SALE. 

One of the unusual opportunities of the 
year for the selection of desirable Hol- 
steins will be offered in the two days’ sale 


announced by the Iowa Holstein-Friesian 
Sale Co., of Waterloo, Iowa, to be held 
at Wateroo. on November 17th and 18th. 


In all, 150 head of tuberculin tested Hol- 
stein-Friesians will be offered on _ this 
occasion. There will be cows in this sale 
with official records up to 610 pounds in 
one vear. Heifers, sisters to cows with 
records o% from 25 to 35 pounds, and bulls 
from 20 to 35 pound dams. The sale will 


be held in a heated sale pavilion, and our 
readers desiring to buy either a good Hol- 
stein bull to head t&eir herd, or who wish 


to get a start in this great breed of dairy 
cattle, should not fail to make arrange- 


ments to be present. Note the advertise- 
ment in this issue, and write. the Iowa 
Holstein-Friesian Sale Co., Waterloo, Ia., 














for catalogue. It gives interesting details 
With regard to the offering. 


THE ELLIOTT ANGUS SALE, NEXT 


WEEK. 

November 6th, Thursday of next week, 
is the date of the ° liott Angus cattle sale, 
to be held at the pictures.jue Elliott home- 
stead, at itstiil, Mo. The good reputation 
of this old establishe d herd and the char- 
acter of this oftering is such as to inter- 
est Angus breeders with high ideals, and 
we trust that as many as can will arrange 


to spend November 6th with Mr. Elliott. 
He invites you to be his guest, and will do 


his part to make his guests glad they ac- 


cepted the invitation. The visitor to the 
Elliott farm goes away with a very favor- 
able impression of both the herd and the 
man who has had the foresight and the 
skill to build it up; so we again urge our 
readers looking for the best in Angus cat- 
tle, bred by one of the most reliable and 
skilled breeders, to not overlook this sale. 
Estill is located on the Moberly or Han- 
nibal branch of the M., K. & T. railway, 
and parties from the north, arriving at 
Moberly during the night, will be able to 
get to the sa’e early in the morning, and 
away again at night. As stated last week 
in these columns, one does not often see 
as good a lot of cows and heifers as the 
thirty head to be sold in this sale. Breed- 


ers do not often consent to part with such 


cows as Promptitude 2d, a beautiful Pride 
show cow, whose dam was a show cow in 
the Old Country. She is the wide-backed, 
deap, thick, smooth, straight lined, 
weighty kind, with a fine head and front. 
Mr. Elliott is also parting liberally with 


the best of his imported Lovely family, in- 


cluding the superb young cows, Love Not 
3d, 4th, 5th and 6th, three of them sired 
by the show bull, Luckiness. The bulls 
include the two-year-old Lodestar, who 
could be shown as a ton two-year-old, his 
sire being the McHenry bred Blackcap 
bull, Burmester, also an extra large bull 
of the blocky type, as mentioned last 
week. Several of his yearling sons of the 
same pattern are inc'uded, and some extra 
zood calves, sired by Burmester and the 
pane op show bull. Enchanter, as de- 


The announcement and 
catalogue give other particulars of inter- 
est. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for catalogue. Address, H. 


scribed last week. 


W. Elliott, Estill, Mo. 
IMMUNE POLAND CHINAS. 

Mr. Harry Uittenbegaard, of Archer, 
Towa, reinstates his ad with this issue, 
offering fall and spring boars fow sale. 
Mr. Uittenbogaard gave his herd the si- 
multaneous treatment last \ugust, and 
will offer his stock guaranteed immune. 
This herd represents the breeding of the 
best big type herds. Mr. Uittenbogaard 
is a capable hog man, and by giving the 
business his personal attention has devel- 
oped as large Poland Chinas as ean be 
found anywhere His foundation stock 
included some of the highest priced stock 
sold publicly. He will offer these bears 
now at a price that will insure satisfied 
customers. Note Mr. Uittenbogaard’s 
ecard elsewhere in this issue, and write 
him for further particulars. 

CHIEF’S MODEL OFFERED. 

Duroe Jersey breeders wanting a chame- 
pion herd boar would do well to con- 
sider Chief’s Model, owned by Mr. W. N. 
Shanks, of Worthington, Minn. Chief's 
Model is almost a full brother to the 
champion High Model, recently purchased 
by Mr. Shanks at a cost of $730. soth 
are by Golden Model 2d and out of Ohio 
Chief dams. Chief's Model was junior 
champion boar at both Des Moines and 
Sioux City in 1912. He is a boar with an 


immense spread of rib and depth of body, 
and with egg-like smvothness. He is 
being priced low for a boar of his worth. 
Mr. Shanks recently sold boars to head 
the following well-known herds: A. L. 
Neville, Aurelia, Iowa; A. J. De Young, 
Sheldon, Iowa; John Wilkin, Correction- 
ville, Iowa, and E. M. Kern, of Nebraska, 
Mr. Shanks’ card appears regularly in our 
advertising columns. 


MODEL JIM FOR SALE. 


W. A. Gordon, of Canistota, S. D., is ofe 
fering for sale his Duroc Jersey herd boar, 
Model Jim. This boar may be rightly 
classed among the better herd boars of the 
country. He is a fall two-year-old, and 
weighed at Huron 800 pounds, and won 
first prize and championship bred by ex- 
hibitor, 1913. Model Jim stands up well, 
is lengthy, and even in width from end to 
end. He is a son of Golden Model 26th, 
who won first at Sioux City in 1914, and 
his dam was by Crimson Chief, who also 
won first at Sioux City, 1916. Model Jim 
has sired a lot good stuff for Mr. Gor- 
don. A spring boar of an outstanding na- 
ture sired by him and out of a Protection 
Colonel 1st dam may be seen by calling 
on Mr. Gordon. To the breeder wanting 
a boar with both size and quality, we rec- 


of 


ommend Model Jim. He is being priced at 
$250, and is worth the price. Such boars 
are not easily found at any price When 
writing Mr. Gordon, mention Wallaces 


Farmer. 
WARM WATER FOR THE HOGS. 


A simple, practical device which sup- 









plies warm water for the he whenever 
they want it, is the Ideal hog waterer, 
made by the National Mfg. Co.. 1718 Lo- 
cust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Their ad- 
vertisement on page 1485 tells about it, 
and they have issued circular matter 
which goes into details. Their waterer 
is simple and practical, and will prove 
popular with hog growers. Ask for liter- 


thereto, mentioning 


please. 


ature with regard 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


BLY’S DUROCS. 


There is a bunch of Duroe Jersey boars 
for sale, owned by Mr. T. E. Bly, of Brew- 
ster, Minn., that are big, thrifty fellows, 


and conform strictly to the approved type. 
Mr. Bly’s herd has all passed through the 
cholera, and these boars are in excellent 
shape for business. He has about forty 
to select from, and we will say that the 
man who can not find a boar here to suit 
would indeed be hard to please. They are 
of leading blood lines. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





DUROC SERSEYS. 


VEENKER’S DUROCS 


rrr rrr 







125 pigs raised, mostly of 
March farrow. Sires—A 
Wonder 123873, our 








mammoth show boar. Model 
Chief Jr. 130253, and 
Fancy Chief 131231. 
Few litters by other boars 
Last two named are by the champion Model Chief 
2d. In our years of experience » have been able 
to produce none better. K.¢. VEENKER. 

Lyon « vounty, George. iowa 


Duroc Herd Headers 


For sale-—3 good fall boars sired by Golden Prince 
122461, out of a top Smith's Crimson Wonder dam: 1 
top fall bear by Royal Col. 26237 and out of a Professor 


dam: 1 choice fall boar by Victor Col. 120267. Wl 
also sel! Victor Col., who is one of the best breeding 
boars we have ever used. His pigs have lots of bone 
and are smooth A choice lot of spring pigs coming 
on . ome and see our herd Address oe 
Wallaces’ Farmer 5. | E. SMITH. Victor. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


FOR SALE 


Have to offer a very attractive lot of early spring 
boars They are lengthy, strong boned and growthy 
Are sired by W. LL. A.’s Choice Goods 2d and 
Master Col. Prices reasonable. Will price spring 
gilts, bred or open 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, 


Duroc Jerseys—Immuned 


Our herd boar. Happy Secret, is now for sale. 
He won second prize at South Dakota state fair 1913 
sired i first prize young herd, first prize over 6 and 


Carroll, tlowa 


under 12 months — second and fourth prize gilt 
He is cae of the 1,000 lb. King of Colonels 2d. 
Fully tact they Also fall and spring boars for 


gale 


C. A. DEVAUL, 
1886 30 Immune Duroc Boars for Sale '9'3 


litter mates to our prize winners. 


Inwood, lowa 





Have had my herd vaccinated with the double 
treatinent bese boars are good ones, have good 
backs 1¢, heads, color, and best of feet. Sires 

tief Jr. 102777. Buddy's Chief 





i] 

Col. Chief 2:1°773, King De- 
fender, etc. Dams by Dale, Proua hief, Peachte, 
Commodore 2d, Phallas Col., Marshall's Model and 
others. Call or write. I can please you 


e 
353, 








T. EK. BLY, Brewster, Minnesota 
dust over the lowe line Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
Bred sow sale Jan. 15. Short-horn sale Jan. 16, 1914. 





Idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Successfully immuned by double method. Boars 
for sale of March and April farrow, and some first 
class herd boars in the lot. They have size, bone, 
quality and good colors, and will stand inspec- 
tion. For descriptions call on or write 


WELLENDORF & SON. 


GORDON’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars for sale sired by the winning 
boars, Model Jim 140703, and Col. Chief 
2nd, 131241, and Model Boy 130679. Their 
dams were mostly either State Fair winners or sired 
by first prize boars We have a fine bunch of stuff 
to offer, the best, we might say, we bave ever raised. 
Write us W.A. Gordon, Canistota, 8. Db. 


Grandview Durocs 


IM™MUNED 
40 spring boars to offer. The real business sort. 
Guaranteed to do satisfactory service and to be cho!- 
era proof. Mainsire,Grandview Chief 1230669, 
one of the best and highest priced boars sold publicly 
in 1912. See us before buying. 


W. I. JACQUES, Galva, Ida County, lowa 


Algona, Iowa 


Dickey’s Durocs 


Seven fall boars to offer by the 1000 Ib. Col'’s 
King S571 Also the tops of 100 spring pigs 
with the characteristic sige, bone. feet and oacks for 
which we have en striving. Main sire, Royal 
Col. 102977 by the champion Freed’s Col. 


F.H.DICKEY, Emmetsburg, la. 
Cholera Immune Durocs 


I guarantee my hogs to live 
if hog 
refund half the purchase 
price. Emmetsburg Nationai Bank 
or any Emmetsburg bank as to my guarantee. Fall 
boars weigh close to 400 Ibs.. spring boars around 200. 
H. S. FAIN, c metsb rEg. Eowa 


Duroc Herd Boar, | Cherokee Muncie 79299 


Yerhaps greatest breeding son of Muncie 

Chief. A splendid boar, and will be priced low con- 
sidering value fall and 15 sp ring boars by him for 

sale. Herd successfully immunize 

a. 0. GRAHAM, Aurelia, 


Fairhope Farm ‘Durocs—Immuned 


Good boars for sale 4 fall Jumbo 
Wonder; 1 fall boar by H. A ~ hoice Goods. Rest 
spring pigs. mostly by Jumbo Wonder. All immuned 
(simultaneous method) by government expert. 
Geko. T. WH iTK . Dallas Center, 


puroc JERSEYS | he large, heavy boned 

ce with heavy hams and 

good ears. 140springpigs. Sires, Red Advancer 

132623, Wide Awake Col. 137747 (a 700 lb. 

boar with an ll-inch bone), and Kahl’s Model 

131433. Boars for sale 
G. F. KAHL, 








Spring and fa!] boars. 
30 days whether purchaser has cholera or not, 
dies inside 50 days will 
I refer to banks 






forsale. 





lowa 


vars sired by 


Iowa 





Germania, Iowa 


ROBERTS’ DUROCS 


March and April boars of King the Col., Crim. 
son Wonder and Ohio Chief breeding. The 
well ribbed. deep bodied kind. Good cherry colors. 


A. E. ROBERTS, Bristow, lowa 
GOOD DUROC BOAR 


Boars, sired by Nebraska Wonder—a balf 
brother to Big Wonder, the champion boar at Des 
Moines this year. Also boars sired by B’s Colone’. 
Write for full description and prices—we can please 


you. H. BIGELOW & SON, Aledo, Illinois. 
DUROGS APRIL PIGS For Sale. 
Good lengthy boars and 
Its of best breeding. Farm adjoins town. 
. L. WOODS, Grinnell, lowa. 








50 Head—10 Fall 
Boars—40 Spring 


























Public Auction of 50 High Glass 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 








At Walnut Grove Stock 
Farm, Near Estill, Mo. 


Thursday, November 6th 








20 BULLS AND 30 COWS AND HEIFERS 





thichness, 
herd is noted, 


mester 


Lodestar 151512, 





HUGH W. ELLIOTT, 





Ail bred at Walnut Grove, possessing the 
scale and finish for which the 
and sired by the well known 
stock bulls, Imp. Prince Lorgie 58622, En- 
chanter 99803, Luckiness 62968 and Bur- 
104155, and from some of the best 
producing cows of the herd, representing 
the most famous families of the breed. 
Included is the two-year-old show bull, 
and several show fe- 
males of this Lovely family. 
2d, a show cow and daughter of the Mul- 
ben Pride, Imp. Pride of Labbucks, and 
numerous other good ones. 

Aberdeen Angus breeders and farmers 
are invited to attend the auction and in- 
spect a herd of cattle established in 1882. 
The catalog will prove interesting and will 
be sent to all applicants. 


ADDRESS 


Promptitude 





Estill, Missouri 
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Janssen 


Boars for sale of choicest breeding. 
pure bred herds. Among this class is one 
spring boars that wil! be priced very conservatively. 
of large scale. For full particulars adcress 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, 


DU ROC JERSEYS. 


& Son's Prize Winning Durocs 


A number are of the type and makeup such as breeders seek to head 
fall boar. 
Our boars are from mature sires and dams mainly, and 





PRPRPP PPI OOOO 


We have a large assortment also of good substantial 


MESERVEY, IOWA 





DeYOUNG’S DUROGS 


50 early spring boars to offer, the large framed kind, in 
King of Col’s. Again, Big Bone C limax, Model Chief I Am and 
simultaneous 


Sires, 
Herd successfully treatec 
Correspondence solicited. 


first-class stuff. 
Crimson Sol. 
excellent herd boars 
A. J. De YOUNG, 


with 


moderate fiesh. Nothing shipped except 


method. A number would make 


‘Sheldon, lowa 





Ghief’s Mode! 125959 For Sale 


The junior champion Duroc boar at Des Moines, 1912,—and several of his sons. 
Select and out of the first prize gilt at Des Moines, Sioux City and Huron. 1912 
Gano and out of a Chief's Protection dam. 


*f 2d dam: one by Co! 
Herd cholera immune. 


2d and out of a Model Chie 


a real boar, we can suit you. 


Also two boars by Chief 
Two boars by Golden Model 
If looking for 
VV. N. SHANKS, Worthington. Minn. 














DUROC BOARS 


Fifteen fall boars. 15 spring boars, selected from 
about 60 bead. What we are offering is high class 
stuff _ has size. Leading blood lines. Herd suc- 
cessfully immunized. GEARKE BROS., Aurelia, 
Chorehes Co., lowa. 





Duroc Boars and Gilts 


March and April farrow—from the best strains of 
the breed. Sired by Orion’s Pric le 4195, Clayhill Won- 
der 27503A and Red Model 103435. Priced to sell. 
Write me at once. EM ERSON CRABS. 

RK. F.D. Aledo. Illinois 








200 Duroc Jersey Pigs 


for buyers to select from—good ones, in thrifty. 
healthy condition. Mostly of April farrow and of 
popular breeding. Prices reasonable. Inspection 


invited. 


KR. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, Iowa 


PLEASANT HILL DUROCS 


Again we solicit your patronage for spring boars. 
60 to select from after carefully culling. They are 
as uniform a bunch as we ever raised. Splendid 
type, good size and color. 


B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac Co., Ia. 





Square Deal Herd Registered Durocs 


Choice males ready for service and open gilts of 
best quality. Write 
B. D. RUNYON, GOLDEN RULE FARM, 
Fillemore, Ill. 
He'll give you a square deal sure. 





CLOVER BLOSSOM DUROCS 
I was successful in raising a large number of spring 
pigs, and have a fine selection from which to fill 
orders. Our hogs are noted for size, bone, feet. strong 
backs and good heads. Rich ia Prince of Cols. and 
Crimson Wonder breeding. 


E. C. FARINGER, Ireton, Sioux County, Iowa 


Duroc Jerseys 


87 boars to offer, weights 150 Ibs. (Aug. 10). Main 
sire, Col. L. 2a 35567. ist prize boar Wis. state 


fair. 4 toppers by Sensation’s Wonder and out 
of Golden Queen 22d. Ferdinand Fink, 
R.D.5 Albert Lea, Minn. 





NOBLE’S DUROCS 


Spring boars for sale sired mostly by Noble's 
Col. 136301, whose pedigree traces four times to 
Prince of Cols. Best of breeding throughout 
coupled with individuality. Visit or write 
WM. S. NOBLE, Germania, Iowa 





RUETHER’S 


Herd boars, Ruether’s Tip Top (bred by 
Woodlawn Farm, Sterling,’ Ill.) and LeMars 
Pride. Strong, vigorous Feb. and March boars for 
sale, with size. good bone and length. 

AUGUST RU ETHERS, LeMars, Iowa 


3 
Walden’s Durocs 
24 big, lengthy spring boars to offer. selected from 75, 
Mostly sired by Perfect Model S. 126123 by 
Count Tolstoy. Perfect Model S. also for sale— 
is the sire of 140 spring pigs and but one a runt. 
Cc. E. WALDEN, Washta. Iowa 





NEVILLE’S DUROCS 


Fifteen fall and 40 spring boars to offer. Good sized, 
big boned hogs of choice breeding. We cull closely 
and ship nothing but Al stock. Merd success- 
fully immunized. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, 
Cherokee Co., lowa. 





MALCOLM’S DUROCS 
Young boars to offer mostly by Bouton 129229. 
Sire, Golden Model 2d. dam by Model Chief. Few by 
the champion Chief's Model. A good herd is known 
by its performance. We invite comeoeeeasnee and 
personal inspectiun. WM. MALCOL 
Farm near Worthington, Bigelow, Seneeete, 





Clyde Smith’s Durocs 


Good boned, lengthy spring boars for sale, the get 
of Oyama’s Abe out of Prince Select dams 
and of Prince Select out of My Model dams. 
Correspondence solicited. 
CLYDE H. SMITH, 


Duroc Jerseys 


Can supply early spring boars with bone and 
growth. Alfalfa pasture furnished basis of ration. 
Main sire, Special Select 127113. 

JOHN WILKIN, Correctionville, lowa 


Riceville, Iowa 








Oct. 31, 1919. 


— 
— 


UROC JERSEYS 


OH 


CAHILL BROS,’ DUROGg 


40 Spring and Fall Boars For Sale 


Chief sire, Master Colonel. 
Select Jr. They are the heavy bone 
sort. We believe them to be cholera mune 
also have five good Short-horn bulis, 


CAHILL BROS., ___ Rotkford, lows 





Smalling’s Durocs 


Few good Duroc Jersey spring boars 
safely immuned and of choicest breeding 
I. X. L. Col. 102989, Chief's 1 

125961, Jumbo Wonder 105631 
Chieftain 123365. We solicit your , 


S. 0. SMALLING, Laporte iy, ca, 


Farm accommodated by interurban service ¢. 
Laporte City to Wave erly. _— 







C HRISTI ANSON “Ss rote ROCS 
167 pigs raised from 18 sows. Sir 










ier Again. Indicator Ww ond Prin 
Defender - Golden Mode! Agair Naas 
for sale of the good boned, stretchy sort, ip 
breed character. Chas, Christianson, Akron, p ~ 
mouth county, lowa, dl 
SANPSRENes. 





HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


March and April 
BOARS 


Sired by nmi, the sire of the 
four pigs that won for me the $100. (0 cup 
given at Springfield by the Hampshire 
Association. _Also boars by Dandy, a son 
of Comper. Write your wants or visit 
my herd at MAPLE LAWN STOCK FARM. 


Will meet all trains. 


PERRY C. JAMES,  Sciota, Illinois 
"nh" HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Weare now offering anun- 
usually fine lot of pigs for 











sale—good big ones of early 
farrow and best breeding, 
Write of call. Farm adjoing 
town. 

CREST 
Maxwell & Spangler, Li ae 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Herd numbers 150 head. 
sale at living prices. 


Cc. M. PERRIN, 


Sunny Slope Hampshires 
February and March pigs sired by Jo 7743 that sired 
the winners of three cups at Des Moines iliis year, 
Also pigs by Corrector 10491. The best of t reed, 
Write for prices and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
Cc. A. BROOK, Washington. sows 


Hampshire Boars 


of March farrow. Cholera proof and thrift; 
Prices reasonable, 


WM. ZWEMKE, Galva, towa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Choice boars and gilts for 
The stretchy, busine ss 


Mapleton, lowa 


sort 











Twenty riage boars for sale, sired by our herd 
boar, Big Joe 13081. Everything immuned. Herd 
represents very best breeding Foundation stock 
sired by the noted Iowa Model 3225. For prices and 
full descri scription address A. G. MILLS, Spe ncer, Lowa. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


6 choice fall boars, 25 of spring farrow—all immun- 
ized. Sires, Peterson’s Choice, first prize senior 
yearling Sioux City 1913 and Cherokee Lad. first 
prize aged boar Il]. state fair. Public sale Jan. 15th. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, lows 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


25 head of spring boars for sale, sired by 


Wonderful 7479. Queen’s Col. 785% and 














Alta Maloy and are good ones, Can plea-e you 

+ ge these boars. For prices and description lress 

. J. BOLES Alta, lowa 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Iowa State College 1s offering for sale a choice 
lot of Duroc, Chester White, Poland-China, Berkshire 
and Hampshire boars and gilts. Also a few © ford, 
Shropshire and Hampshire ram lambs. At the 

DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, low’ 





GUERNSEYS. 


oO 


ae 











T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 


Preel, 1, 11, V1. 
W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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of Independence, Iowa. They are all young 


ing three 
of the important prizes at the recent lowa 
State Fair 
those he 
and some that were winners in Belgium. 
Mr. Fregch maintains one of the leading 
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are offering are of a pleasing nature. 








hem if in need of a bull. 


If you want to give the boys 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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MPSHIRE BOARS FOR SALE, 
nd April Hampshire boars are 
s for sale by Perry C. James, 
ii.. in this issue. Mr. James calls 
fact that they are sired 
the sire of the four pigs 
$100 cup given at Springfield 
Association, and also 
by Dandy, a son of 
like to have those 
buy good Hampshire pigs to 
If they can not visit him, he 
leased to deserfbe and quote 
is pigs by mail. He will meet 
notify him of their. coming, 
ieves they will be more than 
h the stock he offers. Note 
ement in this issue, and men- 
Farmer when writing him. 


POLLED DURHAM-SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


» good Polled Durham ~ s of 
will be included in Mr. F 
closing out sale, at 
November 5th. This is Cragg’s 
el lr. De Long selling thirty- 
nead of Polled Durhams and Short- 
rns, that represent a good working 


fala! 





o the 
ton, 
yon tne 
umpshire 
is boars 
He would 








\ es’ 





Br iow, 


is 


ey will be in nice, thrifty con- 

n, and with plenty of calves at foot. 
; nd Chinas are of the large, 
type with size. This is one of 
reliable herds. It would not be 

ed except that the farm has been 
see final announcement in this 


BELGIANS OFFERED. 


Match teams in bays, roans and sorrels 
that will be pleasing to draft horse ad- 


n be had from Mr. R. F. French, 


iported, and in foal to imported 


mares, 
porses. Mr. French is also offering a num- 
jer of Very Choice Belgian stallions com- 


and four years old. A number 


were won by Mr. French, and 
is offering include some of these 


studs of Belgians. Prospective buyers will 
fnd it to their advantage to visit him be- 
fore bh lying. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS OFFERED. 


Cahill Bros., of Rockford, Iowa, 
glad to describe and quote prices 








a number of Short-horn yearling bulls 





wiicl h they now have. They are the get 
of their herd bull, Missie Sultan, mostly, a 
pull used in the Bellows Bros. herd with 
siceess before being purchased by Cahill 
Bres. One is by Blythesome Baron, Ca- 
hill Bros. have one of the leading Scotch 
nerds of Short-horns, and the bulls they 


Par- 
visiting the herd will be met at Car- 
Better go and see 
Many beautiful 
ire among those offered. 


ile or Rockford. 


SUBSCRIBE = THE YOUTH’S COM- 
ANION 


and girls 
most interesting kind 
and also clean reading 
and reading matter which will 
them the right taste for reading, 
ribe for the Youth’s Companion. 
Youth’s Companion are 
the educational ar- 
but are also very 
is no one paper 
prove more satis- 
with all of the 


home the 
ad ing matter 





ind wholesome, 

it pniy instruct, 
esting, and there 
e home that will 
and more popular 
rs of the family than the Youth’s 
ion. As our readers will note by 
their advertisement on page 
ose who subscribe now will re- 
he Youth’s Companion for the rest 
vear, if they are new subscribers, 
f charge. The sooner you subscribe 
re extra copies you will receive, 
) will pay a new subscriber’s sub- 
nm from now until December 31, 
This means two of the attractive 
s Companion calendars, double 
ete. Some idea of the 
lent things in store for the Com- 
1 subscribers can be obtained by 
ng to the very interesting booklet 
the Youth’s Companion folks have 
and they will be glad to send you 
‘klet on request. Wallaces’ Farm- 
s not hesitate to recommend the 
‘s Companion very strongly, as we 


} 
lieve it to be one of the very best pa- 


readers can take. 
VELIE AUTOMOBILES. 


here are three models of Velie auto- 


which will unquestion- 
interest the farmer, as the name 
’ stands for a good deal among 
olks. 5, the four-cylin- 


1 Model No. 5, 
35 horse power Velie, has four-inch 


fi 


for 1914, 


al five and one-half inch stroke. the 
Wheel base is 113 inches, the tires 34x4 
inchs both front and rear, and it has 
comfortable seating room for five pas- 
sengers. This car sells for $1,500 fully 
equipped, and this equipment includes 
the Gray & Davis electric starter, Gray 
& lavis lighting system, demountable 
Yr ith extra rim carried in the rear, 
el : horn, mohair top, ventilating rain 
Visi wind shield, Warner speedometer, 
tools. pump, jack, ete. All models have 
this equipment. The Model 9 is the Velie 
4-45. which has given splendid service for 
Several years past. It has wheel base of 
121 inches, 36x4 inch tires, four speed 
transmission instead of the usual three 
forward speeds, and it is built both as 
4 five-pasenger and as a four-passenger 
car. Model 10 is the new Velie six-cylin- 
der car. It gives the man who wants lots 
of power with light weight, just the car 
he is looking for. It has three and three- 
fourths inch bore with 5 and one-fourth 
inch stroke. The wheel base is 126 inches, 
the tires 37x41%% inches, four forward 
Spe transmission, and it is built as a 
five and four-passenger car. Catalogues 
describing all of these models have been 
ssied by the Velie Motor Vehicle Co., of 
121 Velie Place, Moline, Tll., and they 
Will be glad to send you any one or all of 
the catalogues descriptive of the cars. 
They would deem it a favor if you will 
Teai their page advertisement carefully, 
anc mention Wallaces’ Sarmer when ask- 


ins 


tor the catalogue, and mentioning also 





the Velie car in which you are most in- 
terested. They call particular attention 
to their claim that you can go farther 
on a gallon of gasoline and get greater 
mileage out of the tires and enjoy greater 
freedom from mechanical trouble with a 
Velie than you can trom any other car, 
and they ask an opportunity to prove 
these claims. They will not only be glad 
to send you their catalogue, but also to 
arrange with the dealer nearest you to 
demonstrate a Velie car to you. Re- 
member the address, Velie Motor Vehicle 
Co., 121 Velie Place, Moline, Ill. A postal 
or letter request for catalogue will bring 
it by return mail. 


RELIABLE AND SATISFACTORY 
SHOES. 


A trade-marked shoe is invariably the 
most satisfactory to buy. It means that 
the manufacturer guarantees the quality 
of the shoe, and that he is interested in 
having it give satisfactory service, real- 
izing that every pair of shoes he puts out 
is an advertisement either good or bad 
for the product. Shoes in which the man- 
ufacturers take a good deal of pride are 
the Mayer Martha Washington Comfort 
shoes for women, the product of the F. 
Mayer Boot and Shoe Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. They are proud of the Mayer trade- 
mark, and the quality and satisfaction it 
represents, and they reproduce the trade- 
mark in a special advertisement on page 
1481. Martha Washington shoes are one 
of the many different styles they manu- 
facture. They make different styles of 
shoes for women folks, and also for men, 


and all are put out under the Mayer 
‘“Honorbilt” trade-mark. The name of the 
shoe and also the trade-mark are found 


on the sole of each shoe. They have issued 
some very interesting literature with re- 
gard to Mayer shoes, and they will be 
glad to send same to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers on request. They will deem it a 
favor if you will ask their dealer for 
Mayer ‘‘Honorbiit’’ shoes, and if he does 
not have them, they will appreciate youp 
writing fem, and they will see that you 
are supplied. Their literature can be had 
On postal card or letter request. 


A NEW LITTER CARRIER. 


A new litter carrier for both rigid and 
rod track has been placed upon the mar- 


ket by the James Mfg. Co., of A V 99 
Cane St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. They tell 
about this new carrier, which they call 
the ‘James 2-in-1,’’ in a special adver- 
tisement in this issue. They also call 


particular attention to their James I-beam 
track, bent to any curve without the use 
of heat, an@ to other special features 
about their track and carrier. A very 
complete illustrated catalogue giving full 
information not only with regard to their 
litter carriers, but likewise their James 
sanitary cow stalls, stanchions, pens, ven- 
tilators, etc., can be had on request. For 
the convenience of those who desire the 
catalogues, they have placed a coupon in 
their advertisement, which they will be 
glad to have you use, but if you do not 
wish to tear the paper, a postal card or 
letter request asking for the litter carrier 
catalogue, and for the stall and stanchion 
catalogue, will bring same by return 
mail. 
A CORRECTION. 
243 


Gordon Van Tine Co., of 5243 Case St., 


Davenport, lowa, advise us that a typo- 
graphical mistake occurred in their ad- 
vertisement in our issue of October 17th. 


This advertisement gave the price of the 
lumber, millwork, hardware, tinware and 
paint for Bungalow No. 106 as $128. They 
call our attention to the fact that the 
correct price is $1,219, and the bungalow 
in question is mighty attractive. It is 
one of the many desirable plans in their 
plan book, a@nd the plan book can be had 
for 10 cents, to pay the cost of postage 
and mailing. fay catalogue of the Gor- 
don Van Tine Cc giving full particulars 
concerning the materials they offer. is 
free, but if you desire the plan book, send 
10 cents. Most of our readers would 
realize that the price quoted in the ad- 
vertisement was a mistake, as the illus- 
tration,of the bungalow showed it to be 
an unusually good one, but in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, we 
make the correction. 


THE HERCULES STUMP PULLERS. 
Our readers having stumps or small 
standing timber to pull, will be interested 


in the Hercules stump puller, made by 
the Hercules Mfg. Co., of 167 Twenty- 
second St., Centervile, Iowa. Their pull- 


simple, yet powerful, and it 
used extensively all over the 
country with very satisfactory results. A 
very interesting booklet describing the 
stump puller and giving letters from users 
showing the _ satisfaction the Herculep 
stump puller has given, has been issued, 
and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
to send for it. Our readers will find the 
Hercules puller to be very satisfactory, 
and the manufacturers will be glad to ar- 
range with you to try it. They have a 
special proposition which they will be 
pleased to tell you about. The mention 
of the paper when writing will be appre- 
ciated by the advertiser and ourselves. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
WOMEN’S ptt CHILDREN’S 
Ww 


er is very 
has been 


We acknowledge receipt from Philips- 
born, Dept. 107, N. W. Corner of Van 
Buren and Peoria Sts., Chicago, Tll., of a 
very attractive and interesting catalogue 
of women’s and children’s wear. It illus- 
trates and describes styles of coats, which 
are one of the special features of the cata- 
logue this season, furs, tailored suits, hats, 
silk dresses, brocaded satin dresses, shirt 
waists, hosiery—in short, everything in the 
line of women’ and children’s wear. Phil- 
ipsborn make a specialty of children’s 
wear as well as wear for women, and their 
catalogue goes into details with regard to 
all of their garments. The illustrations 
make it easy to make selections. The cat- 
alogue gives directions for measuring, so 
that you can be sure of getting a good fit- 
ting garment. A postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring this catalogue by return 
mail. The advertisement on page 1489 
tells about it, and Philipsborn will be glad 
to have you refer to this advertisement, 








and to mention 
asking for it. 


GOOD WINTER UNDERWEAR, 
The men folks 


Wallaces’ Farmer when 


on the farm will be in- 
terested in the Hanes winter underwear, 
advertised by the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., in this issue. 
This underwear is sold by de: ilers in prac- 
tically every town, and the manufacturers 
point out some of the many features that 


make it popular underwear with farm 
folks, in their advertisement on page 
1487. They call attention first to the 
elastic knit neck and wrist features of 


Hanes underwear, to the staunchly sewed 
waistband, the reinforced shoulders, where 
the wear comes with farm folks, and to 
the unbreakable seams. If the seams in 
anew Hanes garment break, all you need 
to do is to return the garment to the 
factory, and they will send back a new 
garment or refund the money. The P. 
H. Hanes Knitting Co. will deem it a favor 
if our readers will investigate their under- 
wear personally, and their claims there- 
for, and they will be glad to send you the 
name of their nearest dealer if you de- 
sire it, together with literature regarding 
their underwear. <A postal card or letter 
request will bring prompt information. 
HOW ABOUT HORSE BLANKETS? 
The farmer who does not have a good 
pair of horse blankets ready for use should 


make the investment at once. During the 
next few months good horse blankets will 


add much to the comfort of the horse, 
and quite often will mean saving of a 
veterinary bill. Our readers will find 
thoroughly satisfactory blankets in the 
5-A Storm King square blankets, made 
by Wm. Ayres & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., whose blankets are always put out 


under the 5-A brand. They make the 
square blankets for street use, the 5-A 
bias girth blanket for stable use; and they 
also manufacture 5-A plush robes for car- 
riage and auto use. They have issued a 
booklet showing their blankets and robes 
in colors, and they will be glad to send 
copy of same on request. They will also 
be glad to give you the name of the dealer 
in your town who handles 5-A blankets. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring the blanket booklet by return mail. 


ASK FOR LOOSE-WILES SUNSHINE 
CRACKERS. 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. are de- 
sirous of having Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers try Sunshine crackers, the product 
in which they take a great deal of pride. 
They come in a 25-cent package, triple 
sealed and air tight, and the Loose 
Wiles Co. are satisfied that those who 
try Sunshine Soda Crackers once will be 
sure to ask for them again, as they have 
proved very satisfactory. They are for 
sale at all grocers, and the Loose-Wiles 
Biscut Co. will deem it a favor if you will 
ask your grocer for their crackers, If for 
any reason he should not have them, they 
will deem it a favor if you will write 
them, and they will see that you are sup- 
plied. Note their advertisement on page 


Recent Public Sales 


THE McNIFF-MITCHELL SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


One of the good buying crowds of the 
season was present at the Short-horn 
sale held by MecNiff Bros. and Alex. 
Mitchell, at Jasper, Minn., October 22d. 
The offering was in keeping with the ex- 
pectations of those present, and the prices 
paid represented fair values. As good a 
bargain as was in the auction was Lot 1, 





Golden Belle 2d, by Imp. Gay Lothario, 
and her cow calf, which went to Geo. A, 
3onewell, of Iowa, at $210. Mr. Bone- 
well selected two other Cruickshank fe- 
males in Forget-Me-Not, with cow calf, 
and Buttercup 3d, that were typical of 
their kind. A. C. Lanham, of lowa, 


picked four of the plums of the auction, 
for which he paid $1,120. They included 
the top of the sale, Gay Emma, and a 
spanking bull calf, which dropped to him 
at $370. ‘The show heifer, Duchess of 
Gloster 38th, together with two more 
prime heifers, were taken by Held Bros., 
of lowa. Wm. Dailey, of Minnesota, was 
a liberal bidder, and his purchases num- 
bered six head. The good herd bull, 
toyal Charapion showed in splendid form. 
The character of this bull and of the 
calves sired by him, which sold in the 
sale, warranted keener competition for 
him. He remained in Minnesota at $330. 
N. Crowley was the buyer. The twenty- 
five head consigned by McNiff Bros. aver- 
aged $216, the general average being $177. 
Auctioneer Carey M. Jones did the sell- 
ing. We list those seiling for $100 and 
over: 
FEMALES. 

Golden Belle 2d, Sept., '09 (and c. 
calf); G. A. Bonewell, Grinnell, Ia...$210 
Duchess of Gloster 37th, May, ’07 (and 


b. calf); A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, 
NOMI sialic caduleics 6.06 vasiadeadmaeeemed 260 
Duchess of Gloster 38th, Sept., 711; 
Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa ........ . 200 
Sympathy, Apr., '10; A. C. Lanham.. 325 
Forget-Me-Not, July, ‘09 (and c . 
calf); G. A. Bonewell ........eee-. 225 
Lady Barmpton 5th, Feb., ’11 (and 
b. calf); Ed Thompson, Hurley, 
Pee Or eet 190 
Butterfly Lady 7th, July, ’09; Wm. 
Dailey, Pipestone, Minn. .. 200 
Butterfly Lass, June, 09 (and b. calf): E 
Wt, DOOM cbc idccccsecwccuvcnnees 325 
Autumn Leaf ith, Feb., ‘11 (and Cc 
ealf): N. Crowley, Chatfield, Minn.. 155 
Autumn Leaf 6th, Mar., ‘11 (and c. : 
calf): Wm. Dailey .occcccccccescses 75 
Gay Emma, Feb., ‘10 (and b. calf); ie 
Yea ee eee err ee 370 


Knight’s Duchess 2d, July, ‘11; Wm. . 


DAM SF. in oeesic cw csiniss sigan esa caciece - 30 
Claret, Dec., ’11; Held Bros. .... 175 
Duchess, Oct., ’19 (and c. calf); ae L te 

Loveland, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa ...... 275 
Buttercup 2d, Nov., ’08; Wm. Dailey.. 195 
Rosetta, Feb., '09 (and c. calf); P. ‘ 

McKay, Delhi, Minn. ........--eeeee 2509 
Clara 9th, Aug., '12; F. E. upeesiens 

Hurley, S. 185 





D. ‘ 
Gloster Queen, Apr. 11 “(and b. calf); 


M4 m. Carey & Son, Sioux Falls, S. 
Sree eer eee SET ree: 
Pte Wimple, Apr. "944 (and b. 
calf); A. C. Lanham .. sicenece SOO 
Golden Belle 2d, June, “11 (and c. 
calf); Wm. Carey & Son 180 
Gay Roselind, Feb., ’11 (ana db. “ealt); 
Held Bros, ..... oo Ee 
Duchess of Gloster oth, ‘Aug., § i3: 'p, 
Terre asacn ee 
Supreme Secret, Oct. 42; “Ed “Thomp- 
UN 6540 VG us keedeteseunenewenaa seas 175 
Supreme 3eauty, Aug., “1S: P. "McKay 115 
Lil, Apr., ‘07; E. Towner, Jasper, 
REIN Pra ai che ctslaiad viste-cmmee candueeaes 150 
Supreme Butterfly, Dec., °12; H. E. 
Dawson, a Ook. ROWE: Vevidccecncees 145 
Butterfly 3d, Oct., '12; - A. *Bone- 
WEOND oo iccciss avec uwaunaane er re 125 
Royal Beauty 3d, Sept., “509 (and e 
calf); Wm. Carey & SS. cca tas 180 
Royal Beauty 2d, Oct., ’08 (and e. 
calf); O, Follen, Herman, Minn... 194 
Ann, July, "11; Wm. Dailey.......... 100 
BULLS. 
Royal Champion, Oct., '09; N. Crowley 330 
Wayside Victor, Apr., 712; E. Hiney, 
MONS eRe. ile 8 6c edie 60a cnd hae ccxeees 140 
Duke of Gloster, Nev., 712; D. A. Den- 
ison, Redwood Falls, Minn......... 185 
Elvira’s Lad, Dee., ’'12; Jno. Wor- 
man, Jaaper, MING. . ..ccccsacrvccces 150 
Gold Standard, June, 12; H. A. Daw- 
OP aa ee eee ade ea 120 
Hopeful Knight, June, Spi William 
Heckt, Hartwick, Minn. ........... 125 
Queen’s Count, Oct., 125° ‘Kartrude 
3ros., Hartwick, Minn. pane aadaee 150 
Dandy, Apr., ‘12; Isaac Johnson, Han- 
TROP PO RIN aise cawainesescededvecs 105 
SUMMARY. 
34 females sold for $6,490; aver., $190.88 
11 bulls sold for $1,505; average, 136.81 
45 head sold for $7,995; average, 177.66 





THE GINSBACH HEREFORD-DUROC 
SALE. ‘ 


Bargain hunters could have done well 
by attending the Frank Ginsbach Here- 
ford-Duroc sale, at Dell Rapids, S. D., 
October 23d. Especially does this apply 
to the Herefords. Strange as it may 
esem in face of the universal acknowl- 
edged beef cattle shortage, appreciative 
Hereford buyers at this sale were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Eleven of the 
twenty head catalogued were disposed of 
for an average of $112, the balance being 
withheld. All things considered, the Du- 
rocs sold fairly well; the twenty boars 
averaging $31.60. The top price of the 
sale, $76, was paid by W. A. Gordon, of 
Canistota, S. D., for a_ son of the cham- 
pion, Missouri Model Top. Colonels Jay 
H. Craton and P. McDermott conducted 
the selling. The list follows of Herefords 
selling for over $100, and Durocs selling 
for $25 and over: 

HEREFORD BULLS, 





Sunnyside King, May, ‘12; H. 
pe ere $135.00 
Beau Fairview, Jan., '13; G. E. Pet- 

tigrew, Flandreau, S. D. ........ 100.00 
Fairview Chief, Oct., ’12: N. Gins- 

bach, White Lake, S. D. ........ 00.00 

HEREFORD COWS 
Lady Hesiod, Feb., ’09; L. 3 ar- 

clay, Wagner, S. Dak ....c0s- 100.00 
Sunnyside Blossom, May, ‘11 (and 

ce. calf); H. Muxlow, anborn, 

DER ws Cbh eA Aas CORONER eR ee tenes 17.50 
Queen Victoria 4th, May, ’11 (and 

CG, COM): FE. MeamleW ccc cecccscces 117.50 
Mary of Eden, Nov., ’03 (and b. 

Cant): HE. BEUMIGW ccescaccenses 110.00 
Minnehaha, Dec., ’03 (and b. calf); 

2 ee eee nn eee 110.00 
May Flower, Nov., 03 “(and c. 

calf); G. E. Pettigrew ......... 120.00 

DUROCS. 

Lot 1, G. Meyers, Chester, S. D., $29 
2, L. Larson, Dell Rapids, S. D., $53; 3, 
J. H. Craton, Mitchell, S. Page $50; 4, Peter 
Streff, Alton lowa, $47.5 5, Axtel An- 
derson, Dell Rapids, siss "2, R. J. Wei- 
land, Canistota, S. D., $41; 6, W. A. 
Gordon, Canistota, S. D., $76; 9%, Olaf 
Olson, Coleman, S. D., $35; 19, Thos 
Artz, Dell Rapids, $31; 19, I. Hongan, Dell 


Rapids, $35. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Poland-China Boars 


Guaranteed Immune 


Big boned, lengthy, smooth fall and spring boars 
for sale. Their immediate ancesters represent the 
highest priced big type Poland-Chinas sold in recent 
years. Prices low for quick sale. 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD 
O’Brien County Archer, lowa 


DUROG JERSEYS 


7 yearling boars and 20 spring boars, a good bunch 
with lots of quaitty. Also fall pigs in trios not re- 
lated. Hogs all healthy, no disease in neighborhood, 
We can interest the careful buyer. 

¥F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, Minn. 


Immune Duroc Jerseys for Sale 


March and April farrow from Frankfort K., Gano 
and Edgewood Special. Prices $25 to $35. 


J.T. DENNEY, Grimes, lowa 
FOR SAL Twenty-five extra good 


Duroc Jersey Boars 
of March farrow, sired by I Am, Again and Advancer 
1st. Dams by Golden Model, Smith’s Crimson Won- 
der, Advancer ist. Also a show yearling boar. All 
been vacinated and are priced to sell. 

WwW. KR. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


0. |. C. Boars, Gilts and Fall Pigs 


Write for prices. 
c,. EK. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 


Hampshires ‘one rene 
L. C. COLEMAN, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Spotted Poland- China Hogs Wanted 
The old style kind. D. M. BUERK, Paris, Missouri. 


fo le, sired t 
Poland-China Spring Boars [",°0'o 2°°°°, 0" 
sion 198105. Their dams by Price Chief 62098. Prices 
right. J. M. LOCKWOOD, Marengo, lowa_ R. 2. 
































- WALLAOES' FARMER 
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CHESTER WHITES. 
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Model Herd Improved Ghester Whites 





ED ANDERSON, 


STOCK SHIPPED C. O. D. 


Seventy-five fall and spring boars for sale 
Big Chief 22677, Model Boy 19573. 
Herd successfully treated by si 
Your interests are ours. 


Big Onward 21781, 


Sires: 


Te. thad 





We are in the business to stay. 


ALTA, 1OWA 





SUNNY SLOPE CHESTER WHITES 


160 head in herd. 130 spring pigs. 
ultaneous method. Immune stock to offer with 


Choice lot of March and April boars from immune sows and sired by Sam 
B, “champion boar at Sloux City 1910-12."" Young Sam and Buena Vista Chief. 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


Pigs all vaccinated with sim- 





size, quality and breeding at living prices. 








WE SHIP C. 0. D. AND PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


Big type Chester White boars. 
(first and champion boar at lowa 1912), and Jumbo 14035, weighing 1210 Ibs., 
died in our possession and we have their breeding in our berd. 
Will hold a bred sow sale February 10. 
B.™M. BOYER & SONS, 


28006, weighing 1260 lbs. 
both 
Big catalog. 


Sweepstake 


Write 
FARMINGTON, IOWA 





Spirit Lake Chester Whites 


Gold Coin 21439 Wins 
Grand Championship at Sioux City 


Fall and «spring boars for sale, sired 
by him. The business sort and at moderate prices. 


W. F. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 
100 Chester Whites 


My hogs have been successfully vaccin- 
ated with the double treatment. 

Spring boars to offer, sired 
by our Big Ben 22737, 
a boar of show form got 
by Young America. Their 
dams are by the 1000-Ib. 
Neponset Ed. and otbers 

of like quality. Write your wants to 


J. P. ANDERSON, 


Chester Whites 


Herd headed by the big show yearling. Chicha- 
saw Kox«suth 20279. Good young boars forsale 
with strong backs, good bone and feet. 


CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


I am offering some of the best pigs I ever ralsed— 
some exceptionally good boars of prize-winning 


blood lines. Farm near town. 
Ww. T. BARK, 





Alta, lowa 





Ames, lowa 


w- 9 Geen, _Amen, sown 
Chester Whites For Sale 
with lots of Tio 


The large, heavy boned kind 
and quality Fall yearlings and March pigs. 
guaranteed. Prices right. 
WM. MEIER, 


We have 80 March and April pigs to offer, mostly 
sired by Argos 16877. Lengthy, square built, heavy 
boned boars a specialty just now. My hogs have 
Seen treated for cholera and are out of insmune sows. 
fF. A. GOULD, Hockwell City, lowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


175 pigs to select from—good ones, with size and 
quality to please. New blood for old customers. In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 


B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


Chester Whites for Sale 


20 March and April boars, 50 March and April gilte. 
Nearly all sired by our first prize Sioux City (1913) 
winner, White Wonder. Al! big growthy stuff. 
Herd successfully immunized. Also R. C. W. Wyan- 
dutte cockerels T. F. HOUSHOLDER, Newell, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd established in 1886. Pigs of either sex of 
April and May farrow, 140 from which to select, heavy 
bone, large and me!low, best of breeding. My hogs 
are in perfecthealth. IshipC.0O D. Write me your 
wants. C. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa. 


Hedrick, lowa 

















IMMUNED CHESTER WHITES 


I have twelve first class spring boars of excellent 
bone, good stretch, smooth, and standing well up on 
their feet. Prices are reasonable. Write. 


O. J. BROUHARD, Colo, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS-—5 extra 





- 
of good fall boars, 42 March and April boars— 
strictly the large type. If you want a lengthy, 


heavy boned boar combined with lots of quality, at 
living prices, write me or visit my herd. Farm ad- 
joining town. Will ship C. Oe D. E. H. KAHL, 
Buffalo Center, lowa. 


100 Chester White Hogs 


for sale. 25 boars of the big type kind bred for 
bone, size and quality from the most noted blood 
lines of the breed. Reasonable prices and fair treat- 
ment. Write 

F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 








Immune Chester Whites 
65 boars for sale—5 top fall boars, balance Feb. and 
March farrow. Sires, the big boned, prize winning 
Sioux Chief anda son of Combination. Can sup- 
ply the painstaking breeder with a herd boar. 
Peter D. Bouchard, Elk Point. 8. D. 





Chester White Herd Boar, Sir Hannah 13797 


for sale. A 2d prize winner at Des Moines in 1913 
and winner of 12 firsts and 9 sweepstakes at local 
north Iowa shows. Guaranteed right every way. 
Also big, growthy fall and spring boars sired by him 
forsale, GEO. BOBST,. Hampton, Iowa. 














O I. €C. and Chester White boars and gilts: Bred 
e sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no akin. 
Fred Ruebush, 


Prolific, large kind. Sciota, Ill. 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 

The hog that lives 
Mulefoot Hogs to get to market. 
They are quiet mothers and prolific. No hog makes 
more weight from a pound of feed than they. Fall 
and spring boars for sale with length and weight. 
Will be able to furnish bred gilts and sows later. 
FARGO 4&4 MYERS, Kedfield, So. Dak. 











TAMWORTHS. 





Oct. 21, 1913, 





HORSES. 


LEI 0000.00 OO OOOO eee 


Holbert Horse Importing Co, 


Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


New Importations Constantly Arriving 


We have at any time of the year 
more big ton high class Perch. 
eron and Belgian stallions than 
any other firm in the United 
States. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la, 
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Tamworth Boars 


priced to move quick. Eight fall boars 
including some of my state fair winners. Also have 
25 good growthy spring boars sired by my 
grand champion boar. Am also including two good 
herd headers in this lot. Baby herd (2 young sows 
and 1 boar no akin) for @45. Write me for further 


particulars if interested. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 


Tamworth Swine 


Knoll Slope Farm offers you breeding stock that 
prove profitable. Boars and gilts, no kin and of high 
quality. Cc. C. ROUP, Proprietor, 
Express office Iowa City, Ia. Kalona, Iowa 








HORSES. 


eee en cee eee 


Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions, which 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 
where. Barnintown. Address 
Cc. 8. BABCOCK, Walford, lowa 














Trumans Champion Stud 


100—Stallions and Mares—(00 


The Best That Money Will Buy in 


Shires, Belgians, Percherons, Suffolks 


Two new importations this season. The best 
in breeding and strong individually... Our 
prices the lowest. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Illinois 








STALLIONS 


Home- bred draft stal- 
lions, $250 tu @650. Guar- 
antee to sell you imported 
stallions for less money 
than any firm in America. 
Come to a live stallion 
market and see ali draft 


breeds. 
A. LATIMER WILSON 


Creston, - - Iowa 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 
ranging in age from weanling colts to five years olds, 
for sale at very reasonable prices. A large number 
to select from including new importation Sept. 6th. 


FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ilewa 











MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


with more size than 
Usual. Come and 
see them and get my 
Prices. Address, 
mentioning Wal- 
Farmer. 

Ww. L. DeCLOW 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





CLYDESDALE HORSES 


We are offering for sale young, sound horses, rich 
in the blood of such sires as Topsman, Prince Wales, 
McGregor, Cedric and Baron's Pride. These stallions 
will be sold all the way from 6500 to $700 below im- 
porters’ prices. This includes our stud horse (a 
McLay Clydesdale), perhaps the strongest breeding 
horse in northern Iowa at this time. 


WM.F. SCOTT & BROS., Paullina, O’Brien Co , la. 


Tc MAKE the most 
money studs must have 
the bone and weight. must 
be bought FROM A FARMER before 
town-barn expenses, profits, 
etc. are added. My big bunch 
reg. Percheron stucs, wean- 
lings to 4 years, are that 
kind; cracking good ones 
that will make you the most 
money. Breeder's prices. f 
FRED CHANDLER 
R.7. Chariton, lowa 


aw 
Get Your Registered 
Road and Draft Stallions and Mares of the breeder at 
first cost. E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 
Decatur County, Garden Grove, lowa 
23 miles southwest of Chariton, lowa; 82 mi. south 
of Des Moines via LeRoy, Iowa. 


SHIRE MARES FOR SALE 


Two registered Shire mares of good working stock, 
one a 3-year-old. For prices, breeding and other 
information, address 
Cc. DULLARD, R. 2, 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 
selected and imported under my personal super- 
vision. Each a splendid animal and extremely iow 
priced. Call or write. V. W. HARMS, Fairbury, Ill. 

Imported and home bred 
PERCHERON taltions and mares, from 6200 
to #900 each. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn. 


= 


~ 

















Colfax, Lowa 























LEFEBURE’S 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 STALLIONS, MARES and COLTS, IMP. and HOME BRED 


All are in fine shape and comprise the best lot of stallions I ever im- 
ported. All colors and ages from 1 to5-year-olds. Some were prize win- 
ners in the old country, and a more drafty. better boned lot, with as much quality, cannot be found 
anywhere in America. Also a few imported Percherons. 

Farms located three miles east of Fairfax, eight miles west of Cedar Rapids, and three miles 
west of Lefebure Crossing on the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Interurban, Notify me and I will meet 
you at Interurban or Fairfax. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Frequent ! tations—s ly r 1] od . 
to Bly mg Write for Probie yen ab HENRY LEFEBU RE, Fairfax, Linn Co., la, 
































Grand View 54—Percherons and—Belgians 54 


Stallions and Mares 





imported and Home Bred 


Our last importation arrived Oct. 2d. We personally selected 
the best to be had of the best breeders in France and Belgium. 
They are large, big boned and sound, and for sale worth the 
money. Seeus before youbuy. It will pay you. 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 




















25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids. 











You are reading this advertisement because you would like to 
get information regarding the new importation of 


Percheron Stallions 


which just arrived from France. Address 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Go., lowa 


Barns in town, located 70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 290 
miles south of Minneapolis, 91 miles west of Burlington, 180 miles 
west of Peoria, Ill., 216 miles east of Omaha, Neb. 


R. F, FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


Importer and Breeder of 


BELGIAN STALLIONS AND MARES 


I specialize in handling the best, and am now in Belgium making se! 
for the fall and wintertrade. I shall buy the best available, and will keep 3 
apprised as to the time of my arrival. I want every lover of the Belgian to seé 
this new importation. Come and see me. Visitors are always wel- 
come. I shall have more to say in this space later on. 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


My two-year-olds are weighing 1850 to 2000 lbs.; 3- 
year-olds and over, 1900 to 2250 lbs. They are high 
class and sound. I am making prices thatsell. 75 
head toselect from. Write your wants. Send 10c in 
stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 

Experienced groom wanted. 

WH. CROWNOVER, Miudson, Iowa 














ctions 
you 





— 





Our New Fall Importation of 


PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 


arrived in good shape Oct. 8. The 
Percherons comprise the biggest 
and best 2-year-olds we ever im- 
ported. They were personally se- 
lected from the best for sale. We 
also have good home bred Perch- 
erons cheap. See our stock before 
buying. Address, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, HART BROS., Osceola, iowa. 









































